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X OUR family^ my Lord, our country 
itself, and the whole literary world, sustained 

such a loss in the death of that amiable man. 

' ■ ■ ," ■ ' ' 

and enchanting author, who forms the 
subject of these Volumes, as inspired the 
friends of jgenius and virtue with universal 
concern. It soon became a general wish, 
that some authentic, and copious, memorial 
of a character so highly interesting should 
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be produced with aU becoming dispatch ; 
not only to render due honour to the dead, 
but to alleviate the regret of a nation taking 
a just^ and liberal pride in the reputation of 
a poet, who had obtained^' and deserved, her 
applause, heresteem^ herafiection. If this 
laudable wish, ^ai vfety sefasibiy felt by the 
publick at large, it glowed with peculiar 
warmth and eagerness in the bosom of the 
few, who had been so fortunate as to enjoy 
an intimacy with (k)wper in some unclouded 
periods of his life, and who knew from sueb 
ah intimaidy, tjfiat a Kveljr sweetness, and 
sanctity of spirit, were as truly the charac- 
tenstics of his social enjoyments, as they are 
allowed to constitute a princip^charin in hiisi 
poetical (iroductions. It lias justly been re- 
garded as a signal blessing, to have possessed 
the perfect esteem, and confidence, of such 
a niah ; and not long after his decease, one 
of his particular friends presumed to suggest 
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to an accomplished' lady, nearly related both 
to him, and to your Lordship, that she her- 
self might be the biographer the most worthy 
of the poet The long intimacy, and corres- 
pondence, which she enjoyed with him, from 
their lively hours of infantine friendship, to 
the dark evening of his wonderfully che- 
quered life ; her cultivated and aflfectionate 
mind, which led her to take peculiar delight 
and interest in the merit and reputation of 
his writings, and lastly, that generous attach- 
ment to her afflicted relation, which induced 
her to watch over his disordered health, in a 
period of its most calamitous depression, 
these circumstances united, seemed to render 
it desirable that she should assume the office 
of Cowper's biographer, having such advan- 
tages for the perfecJt execution of that very 
delicate office, as perhaps no other memo- 
rialist could possess in an equal degree. For 

the interest of literature, and for the honour 

ag 
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of many poets, whose memories have suf- 
fered from some biographers of a very diffe- 
rent description, we may wish that the ex- 
tensive series of poetical biography had been 
frequently enriched by the memoirs of such 
remembrancers, as feel only the influeince of 
tenderness and truth- Some poets indeed of 
recent times have been happy in this most 
desirable advantage. The ^Scottish favourite 
of nature, the tender and impetuous Burns, 
has found in Dr. Gurrie, an ingenuous, elo- 
quent, affectionate biographer ; and in a lady 
also (whose memoir of her friend, the bard, 
is very properly annexed to his life) a zea- 
lous and graceful advocate, singularly happy 
in vindicating his character from invidious 
detraction. We may observe, to the honour 
of Scotland, that her national enthusiasm has 
for some years been very laudably exerted in 
cherishing the memory of her departed poets. 
But to return to the lady, who gave rise to this 
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remark ! The natural diffidence of her sex, 
uniting with extreme delicacy of health, in- 
duced her (eager as she is to promote the 
celebrity of her deceased relation) to shrink 
from the idea of submitting herself, as an 
author, to the formidable eye of the publick. 
Her knowledge of the very cordial regard 
with which Cowper has honoured me, asrdne 
of his most confidential friends, led her to rig- 
quest, that she might assign to me that ar- 
duous office, which she candidly confessed 
she had not the resolution to assume! She 
confided to my care, such materials for the 
work in question, as her affinity to the de- 
ceased had thrown into her hands. In re- 
ceiving a collection of many private letters, 
and of several posthumoiis little poems, in 
the well known characters of that beloved 
correspondent, at the sight of whose hand I 
have often exulted, I felt the blended emo- 
tions of melancholy regret, and. of awfiil 
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pleasure ! Yes ; I was pleased &at these af- 
fecting papers were entrusted to my care, 
because some incidents induce me to believe, 
that if their revered author had been solicit- 
ed to appoint a biographer for himself, he 
would have asstgned to me this honourable 
task: Yet honourable as I considered it^ I 
wfts perfectly aware of tiie difficulties, and 
the dangers attending it : <iXne ^danger indeed 
.appeaired to me of such a nature, as to re- 
quire perpetual caution, as I advanced : I 
meah the danger of being led, in writing as 
llie bdogrsipher of my friend, to speak infi- 
.nitely too much of myself. To avoid the 
offensive failing of egotism, 1 had resolved 
. at fir^t to make no inconsiderable sacrifice ; 
and to suppress in ins Letters every particle 
tof praise bestowed upon mysetf, >I soon 
ifound it impossible to do so without injuring 
the tender .and generous spirit of my friend. 
.1 -have theiefore eirffered ^many expressions 
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of his a^ctionate partiality tQwar4s mp to 
^ppear^ ac the hazard of being qen^ured ffyr 
inordmate vanity. — To obviate such a cen- 
sure, I will ionly say, that J haye endeavour- 
€4 to .execute what I reg^d as a mournful 
d^ity, as if I were under tl^e inmiediate a^d 
visible dire^qtxpn pf the moi^t pure, tjbe i^o^t 
truly podest, and the JQ^ost grs^cefully vir- 
tuQi^ mind^ that I jiwd ever the happiness of 
knowing in the form of a n^anly friend. It 
is certainly ^y wish tl^t these Volumes may 
obtain the eifiti^rje ^^ppijobation of the wpdd, 
but it is jk^finitely p^Qve pay de;sire and am- 
bition to i;cnder them exactly sucl;i, as I 
think ,iijiQs,t likely to gratify the consciqus 
^irit of Cowper hinp^elf, in a superior exis- 
tence.-^— The person Y^hoirecommended it to 
his female relation to gontinue her exempla- 
ry regard to the poet by appearing as his bio- 
grapher, ady;ised her to relate the particu 
Jars of his life in the form of Letters address- 
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ed to your Lordship. — He cited, on the oc- 
casion, a striking passage from the Memoirs 
of Gibbon, in which that great historian 
pays a just and a splendid compliment to one 
of the early English poets, who, in the ten- 
derness, and purity of his heart, and in the 
vivid powers of description, may be thought 

* 

to resemble Cowper*— The passage I allude 
to is this : — ** The nfcifbility of the Spencers 
" has been illustrated and enriched by the 
♦' trophies of Marlborough, but I exhort 
** them to consider llhe Fairy Queen as the 
♦' most precious jeWel of (:heir coronet." If 
this lively metaphor is just in eveiy point of 
view, we may regard The Task as a jewel of 
pre-eminent lustre in the coronet belonging 
to the noble family of Cowper* Under the 
influence of -this idea allow me, my Lord, to 
address to you such Memoirs of your admi-r 
rable relation, as my own intimacy with him, 
md the kindness of those, who knew and 
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loved him most truly, have enabled me to 
compose ! I will tell you, with perfect sin- 
cerity, all my motives for addressing them 
to your Lordship. — First I flatter myself it 
may be a pleasing, and permit me to say, not 
an unuseful occupation to an ingenuous 
young nobleman, to trace the steps, by which 
a retired man, of the most diffident modesty, 
whose private virtues did honour to his 

name, arose to peculiar celebrity. My se- 

co'nd motive is, I own, of a more selfish na- 
ture, for I am persuaded, that in addressing 
my Work to you, I give the publick a satis- 

T 

factory pledge for the authenticity of my 
materials. — I will not pretend to say, that I 
hold it in the power of any title, or affinity, 
to reflect an additional lustre on the memo- 

« 

ry of the departed poet : for I think so high- 
ly of poetical distinction, when that distinc- 
tion is pre-eminently obtained by genius, 
piety, and benevolence, that all common 



bonours appear to be eclipsed by a splen- 
<3our more forcible, and extensive. — Great 
pod:s, my Lord, and that I may speak of 
idiem, as they deserve, let me say, in the 
words of Horace, 



PrUnum me illorUm, dedeiim quibus esse poetas, 
JExcerpam nomero. 



Great poets have generally united in their 
destiny those extremes of good aqd evil, 
which JHoqier^ tl^eir immortal president, as- 
signs to the bard he ,4escribes ; and which 
he exemplified himself in his own person.— 
Their lives have been frequently chequered 
by the darkest shades of calamity ; but l^heir 
personal infelicities are nobly compensated 
by the prevalence and the extent pf their re- 
no wn.-r— -To set this in Jthe njost striking 
point of view, allow me to compare poetic 
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cal cdebrity^ with the £aari£ acquired by the 
.exertion of different mental powers in the 
highest department of civil life. The Lord 
<Dhancellors of England may be justly re- 
^rded among the personages of the modern 
world, peculiarly exalted by intellectual en- 
.dowmcnts : widh two of these illustrious 
.characters, tlrc poet, whose life I have en- 
deavoured to delineate, was in some mea- 
sure ^connected ; being related to one, the 
immediate ancestor of your Lordship, and 
being intimate, in early life, with a .Chan- 
rcelldr of the present reign, whose elevation 
to that dignity he has recorded in rhyme. 
Much respect is due to the legal names of 
Cowper and of Thurlow. Knowledge, elo- 
quence, and political importance, conspired 
to aggrandize the men, who added those 
names to the list of English nobility: yet after 
the lapse of a few centuries, they will shine 
only like very distant constellations, merely 
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visible in the vast expanse of history ! But, 
at that time, the poet, of whom I speak, will 
continue to sparkle in the eyes of all men, 
like the radiant star of the evening, perpe- 
tually hailed by the voice of gratitude, af- 
fection, and delight. There is a principle 
of unperishable vitality (if I may. use such an 
expression) in the compositions of Cowper ; 
which must ensure to them in future ages, 
what we have seep them so happily acquire 
and maintain in the present— universal ad- 
miration, and love 1 His poetry is to the 
heart, and the fancy, what the moral essays 
of Bacon are to the understanding, a never- 
cloying feast ! 



'^ As if increase of appetite had grown 
'' By what it fed on/'— 

Like them it comes " home to the business 
and bo^om of every man." By possessing 
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the rare and double talent to familiarize and 
endear thie most awful subjects/ and to dig- 
nify the most familiar, the poet naturally 
becomes a favourite with readers of every 
description : his works: must interest every 
nation under Heaven, where his sentiments 
are understood, and where the feelings of 
humanity prevail* Yet their author is emi-* 
nently an Englishman, in the noblest sense 
of that honourable appellation : he loved the 
constitution ; he revered the religion of his 
coutltry ; he was tenderly, and generously, 
alive.to her real interest and honour, and per- 
haps of her many admirable poets, not one 
hasf touched her foibles, and celebrated her 
perfections, with a spirit so truly filial. — Bat 
I perceive that I am in danger of going far 
beyond my design in this Introductory Let- 
ter, for it was my intention not to enter into 
the merits of his character here, but to in- 
form you in what manner I wish to make 
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X H E popular &yo«r, shewn to this work oa its first a^ 
^earance, majr be justly ascribed to that irresistible attraction, 
.which readers of every class have felt and acknowledged, in pe« 
l*U9ing the Letters of the departed poet. They breathe, like his 
jversej suc^ a pure spirit of morality and religion, they are so 
>enUyened hy a Ripple apd graceful display of the benevolent af- 
fections, that our country «eeins to have received them, as a me* 
ritorious mother receives a legptcy of honour from a dear dis- 
^tinguished son, when it appears to confinn, «ad to justify^ all 
the fervent and proud tenderness of her parental feelings. 

These s^i^fiments on the Letters of my deceased friend, led 
ixie^to s^e aa opportunity of imparting to the public a more ex* 
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tensive collection^ which the kindness of some respectable indi- 
vidualsy who love the memory of the poet» had induced them to 
communicate to his biographer. 

The excellence of Cowper's Letters has a visible proportion 
to the warmth anH purity of his afiection towards his correspon- 
dents ; and as his heart was truly attached both to his young 
friend, Mr. Unwin, and to his old and venerable associate, Mr« 
Newton, his Letters to th«se gentlemen are interesting in a very 
higji degree. In writing to Mr. Newton on a subject of great 
nicety, the solicited communication of his new, and then war 
published poem the Task, the poet gives every thing, that is 
due to the delicacy of friendship, and maintains at the same time 
the dignity and independence of his own powerful and upright 
mind. 

The remarks, that I now prefix to the Life of Cowp^r, 
were first printed as an introduction to a supplemental volume 
of his Letters, most of which were addressed to these two confi* 
dential friends of the poet— -several were written at the time when 
be was employed on his greatest performance, and such Letters 
were the more welcome, as the former correspondence afforded 
very few, that relate to that interesting period. In reprinting 
the Life I have endeavoured to place the whole s^rie3 of Letters 
in their pj^oper chronological order, except in afcW instances, 
where some occasional motive seemedi tO require a different 
arrangement. ;; . : • 

Regarding the heart of CoWper, as one of the most pure and 
friendly, that Heaven 6ver bestowed iipon a mbrfei,'and knowing 
that it was at all times his custom to display his own heart to his 
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confidential correspondents, not only with the utmost frankness 
and fidelity^ but with an enchanting talent peculiar to himself, 
it has been my constant endeavour to illustrate the different 
periods of his life by such documents as time and chance enabled 
me to discover in the cubtody of his surviving friends. I had 
often heard him mention bis very early and his renewed inti- 
macy with- av accomplished and amiable scholar, once nUm- . 
bered among his fovorite school-fellows at Westminster, liow the 
Reverend Walter Bagot, of Blithfield, in Staffordshire. The: 
kjndness of a young and zealous coadjutor afforded me a safe ai^d ; 
easy communication with this gentleman. I had spon the gra- 
tification of perceiving, that he relains in advanced life all -the 
cheerful, active good-nature, and the classical erudition, which, 
endeared him to Cowper in his juvenile days. He expressed a 
most obliging readiness to assist ipe ii^ promoting the renown of 
that excellent writer, whose memory both as. a poet and a friend 
we equally revere; and he mo^t kindjy submitted to my inspec* 
^ODand use the collected manuscripts of Covper, that be had 
preserved from their earliest intercourse* After a. sportive ju* 
yenile Letter, dated November, 17499 their correspondence was 
suspended for many years. But it was renewed in 1785, and con- 
tinued with reciprocal kindness, till the depression of Cowper's, 
health precluded him from that affectionate iqterqoursje with disi-^i 
tant friends, in which he delighted, and excelkd. , 

I have made such a selection from the whole cofrespon* 
dence as my sentiments of regard both to the living and the dead 
have suggested* Those who feel the charm of Cpwper^s epis- 
tolary language, will be pleased to find several npw Letters, both 



serious and sportive. There is a passage in one Letter »< of tHe 
recent selection, in which the author displays his moralizing 
disposition with peculiar felicity. Perhaf^ that rich and am^ 
pie field of morality, his whole collected works,^ afibvd not any 
remark more truly original and sublime. 

The public will make aH due aUowancr Ibr my parialifey 
to the Letters of thy friend which I am ever ready to allow, and^ 
in which- (i am inclined to believe) the majority of readers will; 
qrmpathize with me in proportion as they compare him withr 
the most eminent Letter-writers of the ancient and modem worlds 
a comparison,^ which these desultory remarks were deng^Eied to 
promote. I have been fortunately enabled to select and preserve 
such an extensive collection of Cowper's Letten^, as may give my 
reader a great degree of intimacy with thiti excellent personage 
Yet many (I am persuaded) have perished, that i^ere perfectly 
ii^orAy of the press* A correspondence once existed betweea 
Cbwper and hiseariy friend ^ Mr. Rowley, a gentlemim, who died 
not long ago in Ireland. His Letters to Cowper were French^ 
The poet replied in Latin, a language, of which he was particu* 
larly fond, and which he wrote with great facility aiid elegance* 
These Letters have been all destroyed. But it may gratify the rela- 
tions and friends of Mr. Rowley to observe, that Cowper has spo- 
ken of him repeatedly to other correspondents in term^of the most 
cordial esteem. The praise of Cowper is so singularly valuable 
from the reserve tind purity of his disposition, that it would al- 
most seem a cruel injury to suppress a particle of it, when deli- 
berately, or even cursorily bestowed. His sensibility was of a ge- 
fierous kind, bis perception of excellence was e^quii^^ and hia 
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ddigbt in praiUDg it most liberal^ even when he was a stranger 
to the person he praised* Witness the affectionate warmth and 
eloquence, with which he ^describes the writings of Beattiet 
Those LettiBis of Cowper will not be esteemed the least interest* 
ing, in which he has expressed his own critical opinions>on several 
of his most celebrated contemporaries. Some readers will pro« 
bably think, that his own attachment to the grdces of simplicity 
in composition has rendered him severe, to excess, in critici- 
sing the style of two eminent historisitis, Robertson and Gibbon* 

It is pleasing however to discover the geniune sentim^tt 
that literary characters, of high distinction, entertained (Mother 
successful candidates fox fame, who lived in their ^ys. Cowper 
m criticizing the popular aut&ors of his own nation, cannot fiul 
to interest an English reader. Indeed the Letters of the poefc 
have been h6noured with the notice, and the applause, of fo« 
teif^ers* A polite and liberal scholar of France, deeply versed 
in our literature, has confessed that he never thou^t the writers 
of this country equal to those of his own, in all the excellenciefl 
of epistolary writing, till he read the Letters of Cowper. 

Gratified as I am by a compliment so honorable to my dei 
parted friend, I am too zealous an advocate for the literarf 
glory of our ceuntry to admit, that the Letter-writers of £ng* 
land are collectively inferior in merit to those of any nation in 
the modem world. 

I am aware that some elegant and respectable critics of our 
island have made this humiliating concession in favour of France^ 
Melmodi and Warton have botk atpreffeed their regret, that we 
have not equalled our neighbours, the French, in this branch 
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disgusting malevolence oA the personal deformity of Pope * ft 
bas been suggested indeed, that the satirical poet was the aggres- 
sor, and provoked the indignation of the lady. The respectable 
writer, who has recently prefixed memoiTS of this lady, to an ele- 
gant edition of her works, hat spoken of her with that natural 
partiality, which an editor is allowed to feel for an author, whom 
he has long contemplated with pleasure, and especially when 
that author appears entitled to peculiar reg^d, as'a iady of dis- 
tinction. In noticing the quarrel between her Ladyship and 
Pope, he endeavours to throw the odium of that quarrel en- 
tirely on the poet, accusing him of meanness aftd of absolute 
falshood in the declaration, by which he had positively asserted, 
that h£ WAS voT THE 4<H}aEaso&.—^— There are no proofs, 
of his falshood: on the contrary, there is a strong presumptive 
proof, that his declaration was perfectly sincere; as be had be* 
fore empowered his friend Lord Peterborough, to give the of- 
fended lady in private, a similar assurance. Lord Peterborough 
was, of all men then living, the last person whom Pope, or any 
of his friends, could think of engaging 

*' To lend t lie the confidence of truth .** 

The Letter of Lord Peterborough, in which he relates -te 
Lady Mary his conversation with Pope on this affair, concludes 
with the following benevolent expressions- — ^" I hope this assu- 
rance will prevent your further mistakes, and any consequences 
upon so odd a subject.*' 

SuchwaA the moral and religious character of Pope,- Ihat 
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lis serious prot«Blaticn 'Ought to be candidly received' as de^cisivaf 
•vidence^ unless some very strong and unquestionable proof cohI<I 
be alledged against it, and the following words, in his Letter to 
Lord Hervey, form a protestation as clear and unequivocal as l»n« 
guage can express : 

** In regard to the Right Honourable Ltdy, your Lordd}ip'« 
* friendi I was far from designing a person of her condition by a 
*' name so derogatory to her as that of Sappho, a name prosti- 
^ tuted to every infamous creature, that ever wrote verse or no- 
^^ vels. I protest I never applied^ that name to her in any verst 
^ of mine, public or private, and (I firmly believe) not in any 
** letter or conversation/* 

The advocate of Lady Mary endeavours to prove the falsity 
ef Pope in this protestation, by adducing passages from his workt 
in which the name of Sappho must evidently belong to the lady iti 
question: but the date of thbse works, in their first publication, 
is sufficient to vindicate the veracity of the aathor. He might 
a{^ly the name of Sappho to .Lady JVIary, ^fter she. had, in the 
blindness of anger taken the name to herself, without lessen- 
ing the credit due to his earlier protestation. It should also be 
remembered, that the person to whom he first applied the name 
9f Sappho, was the unfortunate woman who was tempted by ne- 
tessity to print the letters of the poet to his early friend Mr. 

Urn 

Cromwell; and Pope called her Sappho, in compliment to his 
friend who had given her the title. 

It must however be admitted, that the offensive couplet, 
which so wonderfiiily excited the wrath of Lady Mary, is a dis- 
grace to the poet, from the insufferable indelicacy of its language. 
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But that lie asserted an absolute falshood, concerning his • own 
intention, when he wrote it, nothing, but irresistible evidence, 
should induce the friends of literature to believe. Pope is pecu* 
liarly unfortunate in his two eminent biographers, Johnson and 
Warton, because each of them had felt the influence of an acci- 
dental and personal prejudice against him, which may account 
for their failing to vindicate his probity with the zeal of truth and 
afRection. 

Warton considers him as the aggressor iii his quarrel with 
Lady Maiy ; yet what is here said on that subject will induce, f 
trust, every candid reader to credit the express and opposite as*- 
sertion of the poet, 

Johnson, in noticing Pope's vindication of himself, in his 
Letter to Lord Hervey, says, that *^ to a cool reader of the 
present time it exhibits n6thing but tedious malignity/^ The 
critic's censure on this remarkable composition, is a striking proof 
of his own malevolent prejudice against Pope. A friend to the 
poet would have justly observed, that his Letter to Lord Hervey 
is one of the most acute, the most highly polished, and trium* 
phant invectives, that resentment ever drew from a man of genius 
and virtue, provoked to the utmost by the grossest indignity. It 
is in miniature, what the oration of Demosthenes concerning 
the crown, appears on a larger scale, a personal defence, i^iimated 
by conscious integrity, and flaming with proud contempt of an 
adversary, not destitute of abilities, but overwhelmed in his 
furious attack upon a man of superior powers, and lacerated by 
the shafts of eloquence, sharpened by indignation. The triumph 
of Pope was indeed as complete as language could render it. But 
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triarophs of this, nature deserve perhaps to be considered ratbtr 
as subjects of regret, than as sources of real glory. If the most 
eminent departed authors could revisit the humaA scene, after 
residing in a purer sphere, and revise their own productions, 
they would probably annihilate all the vijuilent invectives which 
the intemperance of human passions has so abundantly produced. 

Among the pitiable infelicities in the frame of Pope, we 
may justly reckon the irritability of his temper; and it was an 
additional misfortune to him, that some of his friends, whom he 
most esteemed, excited him to such aa exercise of his talents as 
had a tendency to encrease his constitutional infirmity. Atter* 
bury, who after perusing his character of Addison, exhorted 
him to persevere in the thorny path of satire, would have better 
consulted both the happiness, and the renown of his friend, had 
he end^voured to lead his affectionate ductile spirit into a sa* 
blinier sphere oi literary ambition ! 

But to speak x)f Pope as a writer of Letters \ In thig 

character, as in that of a poet, he has had the ill-fortune tosufi^ 
by hasty and indiscriminate censure. It has been a fashion to 
say, the Letters of Pope are stiff, and affected. Even Cowper has 
spoken of them in:8uch terms of general condemnation, as I am 
confident, his candid spirit would have corrected^ had he been 
led to reflect and expatiate on the subject ; for in truth, though 
many Letters of Pope have the disgusting defects of formality 
and affectation, there are several, in which he makes a near ap- 
proach to that excellence, that delightful assemblage of ease, 
freedom, and dignity, which enchants the reader, in the episto- 
lary language of my departed friend. The Letters of Pope are 
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valuable in many points of view. Tbey exhibit extraot&iary 
specimens of mental power, and a contemplative spirit in very 
early youth. They shew the progress of a tender, powerful^ and 
irritable mind in its acquaintance with polished life, the de* 
lights it enjoyed, the vexations it endured, the • imfirmities it' 
contracted, < and the virtues it exerted, in a long career of 
memorable enmities, and of friendships more worthy of unfading 
remembrance. He has passed himself so just and manly a ceap 
mire on his juvenile affectation of epistolary wit, that on thia 
point he is entitled to mercy from the severest of critics* It is not 
fio easy to excuse him for the excess of his Dattery^ Yet on thii 
article a friendly admirer of the author may find soiftething to 
alledge in his bdialfl Among the most offenidve of his I/^teis 
we may reckon those to Lady Mary, peculiarly difgastfng from 
their very gross, and very awkward adulation* But even tbh 
may be pardonable, if we allow, what appears very probable^ 
that Pope was so fascinated by the beauty, and attractions of 
this accomplished lady, that he was absolutely in lave with her, 

though not conscious of his passion. Fot the credit of both, 

it may be wished, that all traces of their intimacy, and 
of thi»r quarrel, could be utterly forgotten ; and the more so, 
because, with all their imperfections, each has displayed such a 
high degree of literary excellence,^ that the happier writings of 
both must be admired, as long as the language of England 
exists. 

Lady Mary deserves to live in the gra^ful remembrance of 
her country, as the first English teach^, and patroness of inocu^ 
M^ioiu She has prpbably r^cued many thousand hit faces £ro]» 



the ravages of a de^rming distemiier ; sh^ would indeed liava * 
been still more entitled to perpetual benediction^ bad she been 
able to accomplish as much (by example or precept) towards 
diminishing the barbarous influence of those mental distempers,, 
•nvyi hatred^ and malice ; but instead of banishing them from 
her own ^iritf she has exhibited, in writing again&t Pope, a por« 

tentous offspring of their execrable power. It would be a. 

s^nal and a happy compliment to the literary reputation of this 
memorable lady, if her noble descendants would direct that thot 
bitt^ TerseSy to which I allude, should be rejected from the fu« 
ture editions of her works. Her outrageous acrimony would. 
then be gradually forgotten, as all who justly regard her memory 
must wish it to be. The verses in question may be rejected 
with the greater propriety, as they are said to have been partly 
composed by her associate, Lord Hervey. Let the peer and the 
poet (Hervey and Pope) shew themselves alternately mangling 
each other with equal virulence, though with different abilities, 
but let act a lady, so truly ad^iirable in many points of view, be 
exhibited to all generations, as brandishing the scalping-knife of 
satirical Qia}ig^ity ! Her more tenqfperate writings exhibit in£<- 
nitely too much of that contemptuous and malevolent spirit 
which she was apt to display against several illustrious authors 
of her own ti me a failing for which she has been censured 
iridi great justice and eloquence by a female writer of the pre- 
sent age, who may be regarded as greatly superipr to Lady Mary 
not only in the graceful virtues inost suited to her sex, but in 
het poetical talents. The candid, elegant, and animated bio- 
g^pharoC&k^rdsoQ (Mifff Barbou) 1ms admirably vindicated 
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Ihe mental dignity of that'6nc})itoting momlist against the sar* 
castic detraction of Lady Maiy. 

But let us return to ibe Letters ofVofel If liiey have 
sunk in the estimation of the public, there certainly was a 
time, when they contributed not a little to bit I'eaown* Even 
his unfriendly biographer, Johnson, says on this subject— ^^^ Pope^s 
^ private correspondence, thus promulgated, filled the nation 
** with praises of his candour, tenderness, and benevolence, the 
** purity of his purposes, and the fidelity of hia friendship/' 

This is probably the truth, though the Doctor seems to. 
contradict himself in the course of a few pages, and says, with' 
remarkable inconsistency, in speaking of the Letters published' 

by Pope. " The book never became much the suii^ct of 

^' conversation. Some read it, as a contemporary history, and 
^ some perhaps, as ^ model of epistolary language. But those, 
*' who read it, did not talk of it. Kot m^ch thetefqite wiu added 
** by it to feme or envy." 

If the surrepitious edition of Pope's Letters prodtided skkih 8 
striking effect in the poet's favour, as the Doctor at first asserted, it 
is very improbable, that Pope's authentic pul^cation of his own 
correspondence should be so litttle regarded. There is also 
great improbability in the Doctor's conjecture^ that Pope him* 
self, with a veiy mean artifice, contrived the first clandestine 
appearance of his own Lettera. Had he previous^ wished to 
print them, he might have pleaded the precedent of Howeris 
Letters,' a popular book of our own country, and of merit suf-. 
ficient to attract the notice and applause of fbreigtiers; fot the 
learned Morhdf, in his Hi^ory of literature, expresses 9^ 
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that Howers Letters may b^ translated into Latin or German* 
Jf Pope wished for higher authority, among the poets of other 
nations, he might have found such an authority in the elder 
Tasso, who in writing to his friend, Claudio Tolomei^ praises 
him with enthusiastic admiration^ for having published one of 
the earliest collections of familar Letters in the Italian language, 
which the poet considers as worthy of being regarded as models ; 
and in friendly emulation of which, he avows a design of impart* 
ing to the world, two books of his own private Letters* 

It is but just however to <>bserve> on the other side, that 
Erasmus,, a favourite author in the estimation of Pope, has said 
.in ope of his Letters, that he would by no means advise any 
writer to publish hiA own Letters, in his life time :— " NuUi ve* 
lim autor esse, ut ipse vivus edat/' The mild Erasmus confesses 
^e wanted courage himself, for such a display of his talents; 
and declares, he wondered that St. Bamaid not only published 
Lettess of his own, but Letters, in which he had not scrupled to 
stigmatize the names of maJiy. 

. B ut to return once more to the Letjters of Pope ! — *' His 
q[>istolary excellence, (says Johnson) had an open field ; he 
1^ no; English rival living of dead/^ The biographer, before 
hc^madethis remark, enumerated a few English ^writers of Let* 
tet^ W ho had pr^eded Pope ; but he forgot Sir William Tern* 
pie, whose celebrated Letter to Lady Essex, on the death of her 
daughter, is a master-piece of tender reproof, and friendly ad- 
monition, against the indulgence of intemperate sorrow ; a Let- 
ter admirable for its eloqueAce, and worthy of perpetual com« 
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mendation, as inedkSnkr to every buffering paitdnt^ whom tended 
ness of heart may exp<)se to the pitiabte excesses of natural 
affliction. 

If the English aie inferior to other natiohs 6f the modem 

world, in the multitude of collected Letters, we may oertafhly 

ft- • 

pioduce single examples of exellehce, liot surpassed oy foteign- 

ers, in Letters of diversified descrr^don. 

In a consolatory Letter, Sir William Temple has no ri- 
val to appi;ehend : in a Letter of manly application to 4he mercy 
of a tyrant, (perhaps the kind of Letter, which it may be most 
difficult to write simply, and gracefully !) the poet Clevdand, 
addressing Oliver Cromwell, appears entitled to a similar enco- 
mium : and for a Letter of laconic dignity, we may produce, 
without a fear of seeing her surpassed, the " high-bom, and 
high-spirited Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Mont- 
gomery." 

Lord Bacon has expressed his very high esteem of episto- 
lary writing in the following terms :— " Letters, such as arc 
written from wise men, are, of all the words' of men, in my 
judgment, the best/' Yet this wonderful man is himself veiy 
far from appearing to such advantage in his Letters, as in his 
Moral Essays— the latter contain the pure essence of bis pow- 
erful mind, the former are debCLsed by the dregs of it; -His £s- 
says are an exquisite production of knowledge,, wisdom, and 
piety— his Letters, a coarse ^tissue of artifice, adulation, and 
servility. 

In a Letter to Mr; (afterwards Sir John) Davies, who 
was gone to complinQDt James the First, on his accession to 
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tbe tbrone pf Englaiid, Bacon says-^^M c9mmeDcl;iD}^lf.tp 

" your love, and the well-using ray nartie ia impr^tbg a 

'' good conceit ai^d opinion of me, chiefly in the J^li^^g^r—rSQ 
** desiring you to be good to cMcfolid Po$t$y I cop^fn^^ ypur 
'^ assured friend/' i ,' 

Tbese remarkable words seem to imp\y tt^^t^acop wishr 
i^d Davies to represent him to the King as priyately .devot^^ . tp 
poetrj', iMi4 ^hfi sometimes was* If he had thi^ intepjtion, ^t 
proves that he ve^y early understood the variqui^ -modes of .ob- 
taining favour wkh the new monareh^ for when J^me^ ^yi J).d^ 
vies, he asked if he was Ifosce teifium, alluding to the title of his 
celebrated poepi, pind being informed that his new attendant 
was indeed the author of that admirable work, he gave him ex- 
pectations of future promotion, which he ^opn fulfilled* TKejre 
Js a letter qf Bacon to J^mes, on being created Viscount St. 
.Albans, which enumerates the various favours he had received 
from that sovereign ; but instead of displaying the genuine elo- 
quence of manly gratitude^ it contains a very poor conceit. 
Even in writing to the King's daughter^ the Queen pf Bohemia, 
pontile occasion of presenting to her, his J^istory of Henry the 
Seventh, liapon is far from producing a graceful letter.— But 
it is painful to dwell on the imperfections of so great a geQius-^- 
let us r^r^to th^ moral poet, who described him truly apd 
eiiergetic^ly, in a, single verse. 

One of the most interesting, and manly Letters, of the 
collection ^d^r^s^d to Pope, is the last of Arbuthnot's, con* 
taining the dying advice of that genuine, accomplished friend, 
to the ,t«a jrri^fibJe poet; Pppe, iaJtU repl^, assignihis reason* 

" ' ' c 2 
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foriM^t adhering txactly to admonition, of which he acknow- 
ledges the'kindness : but, as Warton has very justly observed, 
09 the l)€ciision, his reasons arc not so solid as the admonition^ 
and indeed the poet's Letter is by no means so gracefully writ- 
ten> as that of the friendly physician, a man equally distinguish- 
ed by the moral gaiety of his life, and by his serene preparation 
for death— a man so happily free from all flagrant misconduct, 
that his greatest fault seems to have been an inattention to the 
due preservation of his own admirable writings ; for some of 
them, it is said, he suffered hb children to destroy^ in the shape 
of playthings. 

Of Pope's Letters, taken altogether, it may be justly as- 
serted, that they tend to confirm that brief, but honorable eulo- 
gy, which Bolingbroke, in a season of awful veracity, pathetically 
pronounced over his expiring friend : '* O great God ! what is 
*^ man ?— I never knew a person, that had so tender a heart for 
" his particular friends, or a wanner benevolence for all man- 
« kind !" 

Perhaps the most admirable of Pope's Letters is his fare- 
well to Atterbury : it displays both the tenderness, and the dig- 
nity of true friendship ; for the writer was perfectly sincere in 
his enthusiastic attachment both to Atterbury, and to Boling- 
broke, two extraordinary men, whose social accomplishments 
were so powerfully brilliant, that they seem to have rendered the 
moral and penetrating poet absolutely blind to that pestilent 
ambition, which spotted the character both of the statesman and 
of the prelate. 

Johnson speaks candidly of Pope ia sayings ^' He b seen 
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in tbe collection of his Letters, as connected with the.other con- 
temporary wits, and certainly suffers no disgrace in the compa-^ 
rison." This is undoubtedly true in the important articles of 
titrong sense, and lively fancy, but he fre.quently appears inferior 
to his correspondents in the lighter graces of epistolary language, 
particularly inferior to BolingbroHe, whose stile is remarkable 
for the happiest union of ease, vivacity, and vigor. 

The Letters of Bolingbroke lately printed, (in Mr. Coxe^s 
elaborate and candid Life of Sir Robert Walpole) from tbe 
^gremont Papers^ are admirably written ; and I may assist some 
future biographer of Bolingbroke by observing, that the private 
collection, from which the Letters I speak of» were selected, con- 
tains one very memorable Letter, though properly omitted by 
the historian of Walpole, as not connected with his design :— -it 
IS a Letter of great pathos and eloquence, dated Argeville, July 
7, 1740, and addressed to the Son of Sir William Wyndham, on 
the death of his father ; a Letter highly honorable to the wri- 
ter, in the character of a friend ! 

Bolingbroke and Swift, have both spoken of the most 
eminent Letter-writers, in their correspondence with Pope ; let 
us observe how each expresses himself on xhe talent, in which 
they both excelled. 

" I believe " says Swift to Pope, (October 21, 1735,) 
*' my Letters have escaped being published, because I writ no- 
' '' thing but nature, and friendship, and particular incidents, 
^^ which could make no figure in writing : I have observed, that 
" pot only Voiture, but likewise Tully, and Pliny, writ their 
** Letters for the public view, more than for the sake of their 



«* ccrrespbndehtij atatf I ftm glad of it, on aCcoonf of the enter- 
" tftimiiertt they have givfen me*" 

**■ I seek tid epistolary feme,** says Bolinghroke, in the 
postscript of an earlier Letter from Pope to Swift, (April 14, 
1730,) ** but am a good deal pleased to think, that it will be 
•* Icnowtt hereafter, that you and I lived hi the most friendly in- 
" timacy together. Pliny writ his L6ttei*s for the public, so did 
" Sehccai so idii Bakac, Voiture, &c. Tully did not ; and 
**• therefore these give us ihore pleasure, than any which have 
** come down to us from- 'antiquity. When we read them, we 
" pry into a secret, <vhich was intended to be kept from us— that 
'** is a pleasure— we see Cato^ and Brtitus, aiid Poropcy, and 
•" others, isucH iafe~ they really vvetie ; ard not such, as the gaping 
**^ multitude bf their own agfe took them to be ; or as historians 
" and pbets have represented them to ours; that is another plea- 
•' sure. I remember to havfe seen a procession at Aix-la-Cha- 
** pelle, wherein an image of Charlemagne is carried on the 
•* shoulders of a man, who is hid by the loiig robe of the impe- 
** rial saint ; follow him into the vestry, you see the bearer slip 
*^ from undur the robe, and the gigantic figure dwindles into an 
** image of the ordinary size, and is set by among other lum- 
*• her/* 

The noble author has very happily illustrated his just 
idea, concerning the ostentatious display of pubHc characters> 
imperfectly known; but the opposite intentions, which he as- 
cribes to Cicero and to Pliny, concerning their Letters, were 
not, I apprehend, exactly the intentions of the two illustrious 
Roinans; whose names hav^ derived so much lustre from their 
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epistolary talents. All the Letters of Cicero were certainly not 
intended for the eye of the public^ but many most probably were 
so. The great orator had so fervent a passion for feme, that he 
was e^er to spread every sail, by which a breath of glory could 
be caught. 

The more succinct, but less powerful PHny, very candid- 
ly confesses a similar passion. He takes a pride in the elegance 
of his Letters :-^'^ Habeaut npstrae quoque liters aliquid non 
humUe, nee sordidum, nee privatis rebus inclusuni.'' Yet Pliny 
seems not to have intended, that the world should see such of 
his hettgrsj as relate only to the little circumstances of his pri- 
vate and domestic life. He is a gainer however by the perfect 
knowledge of hb character, which these Letters afifbrd, for, in 
various points of view, he appears iateresdng and amiable. 

Montaignt is uncommonly severe in describing the Let- 
ters of Cicerp and Pliny, as proofs of their inordinate vanity ; 
but if that pleasant essa3rist should excite a frown by the severity 
of his remarks on these 'favorite authors, he may lead his reader 
to smile again at the honest vanity, he displays himself, while 
he is censuring the vanity of the two Roman Consuls ; since in 
the same chapter, he commends his own talents for epistolary 
composition. 

It may be regretted, that in the rich mass of antient 
Grecian literature, we find no collections of femiliar Letters to 
be compared with those of Cicero and PJiny. Indeed there are 
hardly any written by men of eminence, and entitled to the 
name of familiar Letters, if we except a few of iEschines,- the 
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the orator, who seems, in his epistolary talent, to have been the 
Bolingbroke of Athens. In one. of his Letters be'relates, with 
great vivacity, a ludicrous and licentious adventure of a young 
fellow-traveller, with whom he he visited the plain of Troy : as 
it seems to have been the intention of .^schines, in these travels, 
to compare the scenery around him with the descriptions of it 
exhibited by Homer, it may be wished, that this eloquent Athe- 
nian (whose command of language was in some points perhaps 
superior to that of his triumphant rival Demosthenes) had made 
his intended comparison the subject of another Letter. 

Although the Letters of philosophers and rhetoricians 
to princesv &i'c scarcely to be classed with such epj^tol&Ty^om^ 
position, a3 arises from familiarity and friendship, I am tempted 
to notice two remarkable Letters included in the works of Plato 
and Isocrates-^the first may be fairly considered as a private 
Letter, since the philosopher entreats his correspondent, the 
younger Dionysius, to read it repeatedly, ^d then to bum it. 
In truth he had abundant reaspii for such a request, as the Let. 
ter contains a singula confession that this admired instructor 
had never published his own genuine sentiments on some abstruse 
points of philosophy, but contented himself with delivering the 
opinions of his master.-— Vide Platonis, vol. xi. p, 72— Edit* 
Siponti, 

The Letter of Isocrates, to which I have alluded, is ad^ 
dressed to Alexander of Macedon, during the life of his father 
Philip— -it is a brief, benevolent, and graceful compliment^ from 
^n illustrious veteiraii of literature, to a highly promising youth; 
•pp-Vide Jsocatisy vol, i. p: 454.-^Edit. Auger, 
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When we consider the passion *{qt news which^ animated 
Ih^ Greeks, and the extr^ne vivacity of their character, itseetns 
rather surprising, that in tlie remains of andquity, we find sudi 
a small number of early Greek epistles, and so little said by 
their rhetoricians, concerning the most admired of their episto* 
jary writers. Some information on this subject jnay however 
be gleaned from the treatise on elocution^ that bears the name of 
Demetrius Phalaris2 ftom tl^e jcollections of Stoba^us, ancl the 
Bibliotheca of Photius. 

The learned Abb6 Barthelemy, wbp, in his elaborate an<| 
masterly work of tnany years, Le Voyage du jeune Anachars^ 
describes the library of an Athenian^ does not npresenf it (if ( 
remember right) as containing any coIUfCticfn pf .Xetters. Yet 
probably the libraries of Athens at that period, were npt desti* 
tute of such an amusing, and instructive branch of literature^ 
The first collector of Letters,, if we may rely on the authority of 
Clemens Alexandrinu? and of Tatian, was a Persian princess, 
who bore the name of Atossa ; for the Greek expression used by 
these authors, seems rather to jnean the forming a collectioB of 
Letters, than the teaching how Letters should be written, as 
some of their interpreters have strangely supposed. Who this 
interesting Atossa really was, although she is called by Bentley, 
the mother of Xerxes, it would not perhaps be easy to ascertain, 
'^ the name belonged to several Asiatic princesses, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus is supposed by some critics, to have confounded 
Atossa with Semiramis. 

Pixt to return to Grecian Letter-wiiters ! Demetrius 
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Phalareiis^^ or thc^ rhetorician rnhq asgutned bis name, celebrates 
Aristotle for having perfectly conceived the proper i<Jea of i 
ietfcp ; observing also, that theroorals of arman may bo- dis- 

f f 

ccfrned in all his compositions, but aboVe all in l»is Letters.—* 
The name of Aristotle reminds me, that the memorable Letter 
of Philip to'Aat t>hilosopher, on the fiitsre education of Alex- 
ander, inay be regarded as a model of' princely politeness. 

To become intimately acquainted with the illustrious 
characters of Greece,^ in her days of glory, by the aid of their 
Jiainitiar Letters, would afiSord such a gratifieation to the lovers 
©f literature, thatif is not surprising, if soifne Letters have been 
fabrieatjd for !tiie purpose of ascribing them to the splendid 
names of Themistocles, Euripides, &c. 

■ 

In the collection of Greek Letters, whose authenticity 
has been so frequently questioned, there are three of a very in- 
icresting nature, ascribed to Theano, the wife, or, as some au- 
thors imagine, the daughter of Pythagoras. These Letters arc 
so good, that the accomplished German poet and moralist, Wie- 
land, has translated them into his own language, asserting, that 
their merit has induced him to believ^ them genuine; and 
strongly recommending to the ladies of his country, the lau- 
dable sentiments they display. The first letter contains ad* 
vice to a mother, on the education of her children ; the second, 
advice to a wife, not to resent too roughly the infidelity of a 
husband ; and the third, to a young married' friend, on the ma- 
nagement of her female domestics. 

The authenticity of the five Letters ascribed td Euripides^ 
is strenuously asserted by Barnes, and as vehemently denied by 
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B^nlley; two leborioas ahd de^p seArcherS intoali tlie i^Hquife 
of Grecian literatuie ! yet two pedarrtie sdhoiars, so tingradefal 
in the tise of their own language, that lieither of them can be 
justly supposed competent io decide a deUhtlul question of thli 
kind, by that perfect deli feacy of taste, which is samethnes ima- 
gined to constitute a sort of intuitive sagacity, Sufficient to de- 
tect any literary imjpostu re. ' 
Experience has abundantly shewn, that in ques^ons con- 
cerning the authenticity of ancient compositions, ** niulbh'lrttay 
be said on both sides,'* to use the gentle phrase of the benevo- 
lent Sir Roger de CoYerly ; and the Epistks of Phatam are a 
memorable example to confirm his remark. Those Epistles af- 
forded an extensive field to the active, and Contentions spirit Of 
Bentley, who delighted to display his admirable cnidition, a'nd 
his controversial fortitude, against a host of assailants. They 
seem to have considered him as the Pol3^heme of literature, and 
to have amused themselves in deriding the intemperance of his 
atiger, though they might shudder at his strength. Had not 
that extraordinary scholar been influenced by a singular passion 
for such disputes, he would hardly have produced his curious 
dissertation on the epistles of Phalaris, as the young nobleman, 
who re-published those epistles, suggested, in his preface, some 
arguments, that tended to prove them spurious, instead of assert- 
ing that thdy were not so, Bentley prided hmiself oii detecting 
the imposture. He is believed to Have had truth on his side in 
denying them to be genuine. An admirable judge of such con- 
troversies, the late accomplished and amiable Mr. Tyrwhit, re- 
presents Bentley crushing his adversaries as with a stroke of 
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il^uiidery.Cadver^rios. velut fulmine prostravisse contentus) yet 
h^ conducted the dispute in such a maoner^.that his young and 
graceful antagonist, with the assistapjQe of some powerful allies, 
so far triumphed over the thundering critic, that he exposed the 
Poctor's petulance to universal derision ; and abundantly proved, 
that howeyer profound he might be as ^ scholar, he wa^ deplo- 
rably deficient in those accomplishments, which ought ever to 
accompany great learning— good-manners, good-language, and 
good-nature. 

Not (^ontent with asserting, that the Epistles could not be 
written by Phalar^, Bentley considered them as the composition 
of some foolish sophist ', an idea, which only shews, that he had 
not taste enough to relish that kind of merits which the Epistles 
certainly possess, and which had so forcibly struck the accom- 
plished Sir William Temple, that he was lavish in their praise ; 
the merit I mear, is that pf exhibiting many noble sentiments, 
embellished by brief, perspicuous, and energetic expression. 

Here let us observe, to the honour of poetry, that the 
Epistles of Phalaris are partly indebted for their celebrity, to 
that benevolent satisfaction^ which readers in general receive^ in 
finding a great poet treated with peculiar regard, and distinc- 
tion, by a person possessed of despotic authority. The Letters, 
in which Phalaris is supposed to represent himself as friendly, 
and liberal to the poet Stesichorus, and to his family, inspire 
an inclination to believe them genuine, bccuube they soothe the 
mind with an idea, that great literary talents are able to soften, 
and correct the ferocity of a tyrant. 
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It is however most probable, they were not written by 
Phdaris : but of the greater part of them it may justly be said, 
they are evidently ftot the compositions of any foolish, and fri- 
volous character. '\ 

If I may venture to indulge a hasty conjecture, where 
conjectures are so likely to mislead^ I would say, it seems not 
improbable, the Epistles of Phalaris might be written by soma 
young Roman, of a cultivated, and poweirfal mind, who like 
AtticuSj Cicero, and Brotus, devoted some time at Athens; to 
acquire completely the talent of writing the Greek language, 
aiid who, in the course of such study, might compose, as lite<- 
rary exercises, the letters in question. 

Having started the supposition, I l^ve -the learned, and 
ingenious reader, to amuse himself by examining, how far it will 
account (as I think it may) both for the merits, and th^s de£9ct$, 
that have given such a sort of motley reputation to these memo- 
rable Epistles. It is now^a general persuasion, that they are not 
genuine, but many of ihe arguments that Bentley produced, t)» 
prove them not written by Phalaris, were arguments of an uih 
fortunate cast, and turned against him by his adversaries, with 
admirable dexterity of derision. There* Js hardly any piece of 
controversial ridicule, more happy in its execution, than that 
part of Boyle's reply to Bentley, in which he shews, how a fu- 
ture critic might prove, in copying the Doctor'a arguments againist 
Phalaris, that Beniley*s dissertation was not written by the 
Doctor. 

In the moment of revising a proof-sheet of these remarks 
I learn, that Mr. Cumberland in the recent publication, of his 
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own memoirs faeetows upon me a vimlictive roproof for my pre- 
ceding expressions on his memorable graodfather. Dr. Beatley. 
Mr. Cumberland produces a double charge against me. He 
accuses me of having t\tice misemployed my pen^ once by flip- 
pant censure on his critical ancestor, and once by unmerited 
praise in rhyme, addressed to himself, the modest and humble 
descendant of that imperious Patagonian polemic. A doubly 
charge of injuring the dead and of flattering the living has such 
a striking effect, when it .proceeds from a gentleman of Mr. 
Cumberland's extensive aad highly deserved celebrity, that it 
aeems to require some immediate reply* I therefore stpp the 
press, that I may seize this opportunity of giving a cursory an- 
swer to his cursory accusation. 

. And first for his famous progenitor. As his critical 
^grandfather was the god of Mr. Cumberland's iniiantine idolatry, 
-I can eanly for^ve what I cannot but consider as an injudicious 
display of 2eal in resenting an occasional and not a roalidous 
.jpiiention of those defects in the celebrated ^riticy which had been 
abundantly and sometimes very justly censured and derided by 
the most eminent scholar? and wits of his own time. I spoke 
.of Bentley what every man of letters has a right to speak, an 
'Unpcejudiced opinion, the genuine iji^ression^ which a recent 
. perusal of his very remarkable controversy with Boyle had left 
upon my mind. I believe Bentley to have been a man of n^any 
virtues and much learning, ^but occasionally subject to fits of 
dogmatical petulance, not perfectly consistent, in my opinion^ 
with such habitual good manners, and such an indulgent, chris- 
tian spirit of improved good-nature, as true and sound J(sarnipg 



eugfit £^ fris^ire. Yet in allowing ttiac axpoffiiat ddritie t^ fad 
truly B grdat ahd memomMe nime, I mi^tfaj|?e boped to-aM^ioid 
refirehennon from the more than filial pidty of hh grands^tu 
if I hdtcsp6ken unjustly of an illustrious scdioiar, t ought iu^ 
^d to be^GKH'iy ; «nd I tttOi J shall be so, ^h«(ne^er I {^t^^ 
xny injusticec As yet in truth I have no suCh perbeption. 'JBiut 
let the XK^tor rest for the present t I shell hare octagon to pay 
iWyr^pects to him ftgain, if Heaven aligns me life and leisure 
to wr}^ such a Prefiatc #s I wish to prefix to ^he Milton oif 



' I coine how to the -second transgression imputed to roc, 
that'bf iiaTing praised th« Doetor's more polished, yet diffident 
descendant «botc his desert. To this charge Mr. Cuml)erland 
c'in h-ardlyHtish nre to plead guilty; and my reply to it must 
teve *rtabre of truth than politeness, if I should inform my ac- 
cuser, that, since that euflogy was written, I have^ myself found 
reason to entertain some painful doubts concerning its perfect 
propriety. But tjiis is a pdint, which of all men living Mr. 
CJumberland is himself the most competent to decide, because 1 
praised him for a benevolent simplicity of heart. This inesti-» 
mable endowment he has frequently represented as his peculw 
chat'acterhtic. Most assuredly I believed it to be so, when in 
tny early days of Authorship, I wrote tlie few hasty and private 
v^'sei^, which he has, with a singular mixture of compliment and 
reproach, thought proper to publish. The verses were Kterally 
what they «ire called in their title, an impromptu : written, if my 
memory docs not deceive me, about twenty-five years ago, soon 
after the first publication of my Epistles to Romney. It is cer- 
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tAinly possiblei as my peissonal intercoune with Mr. Cumber- 
land has been very trifling indeed, it is possible, that I may have 
g^reatly mistaken his real disposition, when I commended it so 
warmly* But as my hasty sketch of him in miniature bears a 
lesemblance to the la^rger portrait, which he has painted of him** 
self, I will yet hope that both m^y be just. 

Mr. Cumberland intin^ates, that I may be angry with 
him for printing, nfiy verses without my consent. I believe he 
has trespassed ag^nst the cpmmpn rules of literary politeness in 
doing so. But had be excited in me any s«rious anger either 
by this or by his unexpected reproof, my anger must have in- 
stantly subsided into sentiments of benevolent concern in perur 
sing his pathetic narrative of the hardships and ind^ides which 
he has long had to endure. If, as candqr ought to believe, he 
has employed the genuine colors of truth and fidelity in the ve- 
ry delicate task of delineating his own conduct, and character, 
he ought to be universally regarded with compassionate respect, 
as the aged Belisarius of political negociators. I mobt sincerely 
hope his own striking picture of his sufferings may excite so 
strong and so generous a sensation in the public mind, that some 
patriotic mode m^y be speedily devised and pursued for bestow- 
ing honorable competence and comfort on this injured veteran. 

In saying, that the epistles of Phalaris might be written 
by a Roman student at Athens, I do not mean to insinuate, that 
none of the later Grecian sophists had talents equal so such a 
production. In that tribe of literary characters, (often con- 
temptuously described, and often meritinjg such contempt) there 
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« 

were yt^doubtedly several individuals p^rfec^tly able to fabiricate 
a fictitious series of sensible, and animated Epistles. 

4>P0D^ the works of tbe sophists, who bore the name 
PJbilosfratf^f there is a curioUs Letter, in which the author de- 
livers his opinion of epistolary writers. 

In eni^merating those, who appear to him after th€ 'aft'* 
tigMU^ (such is his expression) to have l^st understood the 
proper character of epistolary language, he mentions ApoUonius 
and Oion, afpong the philosophers ; of commanders, Brutu?, or 
his secretary ; of the emperors, Marcus Aureliu^ ; of the ora« 
tor9, Herpdes Atticus:— he censures however the latter for an 
i^ectation pf attic elegance; and very justly observes, that per- 
spicuity should be the primary quality in all works of liteiature, 
and especially in a Letter* 

Of all the later Pag;^ epistolary writers in Gr^k, whose 
productjons have been pi)eserved, pbanius is one of the most vo- 
luminous, and he has been celebrated for excellence in this spe- 
dies of cproppsitiipqi* Gibbon speaks too contemptuously per- 
haps on the whole of his extensive correspondence, near two 
thousand Letters 1 In soxne pf them the high-spirited friend and 
correspondent of Julian, is far from deserving the title of a 
dri^aming pedant . If be was vain in the display of hi^ own lite- 
rary powers, he was liberal \u commending the eloquence of a 
rival- In one of his Letters to Themistius, (printed in the, Bib- 
liotbeca Graeca pf Fabriciu^) Libanius bestows on the philoso- 
pher this singular eulogy -r** Telemachus did not so much re- 
semble his lathor in person^ as you resemble Demosthenes in yoi^ 

d 
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orations/^ Themistius was not only distinguished by his eloquence, 
but regarded for the benevolent mildness of his character. He 
seems to have enjoyed the rare felicity of being equally esteemed 
by a christian bishop, and by an apostate emperor* Some Let- 
ters of Julian are addressed to him, which leads me to observe 
that Julian is entitled to some praise for his epistolary talents, 
particularly for a manly expression, contained in one of his short 
Letters to a painter—" Such as you have seen me, such repre- 
sent me V' Happy if he had discovered the same attachment to 
simplicity and truth, in the more important concerns of religion* 
Some Christian fathers of the church, in the age of Julian, are 
eminent for epistolary elegance, especially the poetical Gregory 
Nazianzen— the bishop to whom I alluded, as the friend of the 
philosopher Themistius. 

But to descend to the Letter-writers of the modern 
worI4* On the multitudes in different nations, whose Epbtles 
are printed, in Latin, I will only say, that the Eloisa who in- 
spired Pope, stands at the head of this innunierable host, for the 
eloquence of the heart. The use of Latin retarded the; advan- 
ces of epistolary improvement in the slowly formed languages of 
modern Europe, particularly in French, English, and German: 
Italian vivapity, and Spanish gravity, seem to have employed 
^emselves in making collections of private Letters, before any 
such publication appeared in the languages of England, or 
France. I have already mentioned the Letters of the elder 
Tasso. Italian Letters still more remarkable, were printed at 
Venice, in 1551, the Letters of ladies, princes, and various emi- 
nent persons, addressed to that strange example of extensive, but,. 
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short-lived celebrity, the satirist Aretine, whose own Letters 
amount to six volumes. Aretine prides himself on being the 
first publisher of familiar Letters ; a distincUon that some ^vri^ 
ters had endeavoured to take from him* But to this distinctioDy 
his very learned and judicious biographer, Maxzucheiii, though by 
no means partial to Aretine, has candidly vindicated his title. 
Montaigne represents the Italians as the chief publishers of Let- 
ters ; and says, he possessed in his own library, a hundred vo- 
lumes of such publications ; and that he esteemed the Lietters 
of A^nibal Caro as the best of all. 

The literature of Italy has been enriched with many ex-* 
cellent collections of Letters since the days of Montaigne : and 
with one peculiarly interesting to those, who delight in anecdotes 
relating to painting and sculpture : a collection, in seven quarto 
volumes, of Lettei;s written by the most eminent artists, and re- 
lating to works of art. ' 

In the Spanish language, there is a copious volume of 
Letters by Don Antonio de Gueyara, a prelate, who held the 
office of historiographer to the emperor Charles the Fifth ; and 
a prelate of so nice a conscience, that he directed by his will a 
part of his salary to be restored to his majesty, for a year, in 
which he had added nothing to his chronicle. His style, as an 
historian, has been generally censured ; but if we may judge of 
his personal character from his Letters, he appears to have been 
an amiable man. In one he reproves a female relation, with 
good-nature, for intemperate sorrow on the death of a li|,tle 
dog ; an.d in another he draws the character of a true frieod, 
with great energy of sentiment, and expression* 

d 2 
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The sckoian of SipBii wrote and printed Lettefs in theit 
own language, before the fK)lisbed age of tbe emperor Charleis tha 
Fifth. There is a collection of Spankh Letteri by Fehnm Go- 
mez de CludareaJ, thjs first edition of which is Said to have be^ 
{>rinted in 1499. The author was physidan' to John the Second, 
king of Castile«-tfaey Coittaiti some Entertaining particulars te* 
lating to the history, and manners of that time. It appears 
from one of them, that the king amused himself in improving k 
Spanish conplet of his poet and historiographer, Juan de Mena, 
who seems to have been very highly esteemed, as ar friend, by 
the author of these Letters* 

The last of the colledtibii, dated July 1454, contains ah 
account bt the king^s death««-he said to his physician, three 
hours before he expired :*^** I wish I had been bom the son of 
fi mfechanic, and not kin^ df Castile/' 

The physician seems to have had a personal regard for 
}m sovereign, as he intimates, in the clos^ of his Lettei^ that he 
might be retained in the cbiirt of his successor, but that he felt 
too old to attach himself to a new master* 

The French have undoubtedly maiiy collections of Let^ 
ters, that deserve high commendation ; but their two celebrated 
Jietter-wrijprs, who were for some time the favorites of Europe^ 
Voiturc and Balzdc^ lost much of their celebrity, when taste 
grew more refined* and learned to value ease and simplicity, as 
graces essential to a good epistolary style^ They had however 
the merit of giving ah early polish to the language of their coun- 
try :--They introduced into French prose, a degree of .fluency, 
and fprce, which it had pot before, but which subseyient wri* 
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ton have corned to much greater perfection* Every modem 
nation might exhibit a collection of interesting Letters^ so ju* 
didonsly formed, ai to display, in a very ^iieeable manner^ the 
rise and gradual progiess of improvement in ju laagpag^. In 
France the writers of printed Letters are so namerous, that the 
dificiilty of selection would arise from their multitude* Lord 
' Omry, the translator of Pliny, bestows unguUr con^mendation 
on the tpiitolazy language of Pelisson, and Pn Waiton has just* 
:ly said, in a remark prefixed to the Letten of Pppe, that the 
lietten of Voltaire, amounting to eighteen voIuq^ ; '* contain 
a variety of literary history and criticism! written also to the 
most celebrated persons of the age, hardly to be equalled or 
excelled.'' 

The Letters of Voltaire, are indeed admirable for their 
gwty, and their vrit: there is also a rich vein of tender, bold, 
and generous humanity, running through his extensive corres- 
pondence, that*may sometimes almost lead a reader to exclaim, 
in the words of his own Zara, as she speaks in English— 

*< Were he but Chrtitlan, ^^Bat coald myi be more !'* 

But the bitter leaven of sarcastic infidelity predominates 
so frequently in his Letters, that it excites, in a Christian rea-» 
der, paiu propprtionetd to the admiration awakened by the ver- 
satile powers of a man, unrivalled in the variety, and in the vi- 
,ita0ty of his taj^tsi 

If, the Letters of ajDy French poet are worthy of being 
compared with the Letters of Cowper, for purity and tenderness 
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of sentiment, they must be the Letters of Racine te his friend 
i lioileau, and those addressed to his own son* 

If among the* popular authors of otheir nations, we should 
seek for the individual, who may be mentioned as a parallel to 
Cowper, in the simplicity, the sweetness, and the sanctity of his 
character, both as a man, and a poet, perhaps we might most 
properly fix on the amiable Gellert, the favorite of Germany ! 
Though not equal to the author of the Task, in the energy of 
his poetical powers, he excited in his countrymen,' of all ranks* 
that enthusiastic regard, which England, to her own honour, 
has felt for the character .of Cowper. 

The LetFers of Gellert display an uncommon share of 
th^t tender melancholy, that religious fervor, that innocent 
playfulness of fancy, and that spirit of genuine friendship, which 
give such attraction to the correspondence of Cowper, who in 
these qualities, and in the elegant simplicity of his style, has 
hardly an equal, and certainly not a superior, amoQg the most 
celebrated Letter-writers of England. 

It is remarkable, though I do not recollect to have seen 
it observed by those, who have lately enumerated our early epis^ 
tolary writers, that Bishop Hall, who spoke of himself, with 
complacency, as the iirst of English satirists, has taken a lauda- 
ble pride in declaring himself the first publisher of English 
Epistles* 

There is a little volume neatiy printed in iffOS, contain- 
ing four decads of Epistles, by this patriotic and memorable di-' 
vine. To these he added two decads more in l6lU 
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In dedicating his book to Prince Henry, tKe author says r 
— »'^ Further, (which these times account not the least praise) 
your grace shall herein perceive a new fashion of discourse, by 
Epistles, new to our language, usual to others ; and (as novelty 
is never without some plea of use) more free, more familiar. 
Thus we do but talk with our friends by our pen, and express 
ourselves no whit less easily, somewhat more digi&stedly/^ 

Many of HalFs Epistles may be considered as brief, and 
excellent sermons, being full of religious admonition : there are , 
however a few of them, that seem fairly entitled to the name of 
familiar Letters ; particularly the fifth Epistle of the first decad 
—to Sir Thomas Challoner, ** a report of some observations in 
my travell." Sir Edmund Bacon was' Hall's fellow-traveller. 
The eighth Epistle in the same decad : to the young Earl of 
Essex, ** advice for his travels," And the second Epistle of the 
second decad : " of the benefit of retirednesse, and secrecy," 
to Sir Edmund Bacon. 

In a passion foi retirement, in viva\:ity of imagination, 
and purity of heart, this exemplary prelate seems to have resem- 
bled the more illustrious poetical recluse of Weston; and 
considering the age in which the Bishop wrote, it is paying a 
Tery high, and a just compliment to his epistolary language, to 
say, it has several passages, which might be almost mistaken for 
the language of Cowper. 

This remark leads me to return to the Letters of my 
friend.— I hiave so warmly expressed my opinion of their sin- 
gular excellence, that it is unnecessary to add any words in their 
praise. The peculiar ease, harmony^ and grate of Cowper's 
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epMtVBLry stylCf must be obvious to every inteffigenl deader; nor 
is a comment required to prove, that Ae universal delight, vritk 
which his Letters are perused, arises particularly from their tfa- 
playing 

*< That loxely sight, a gailelett homan heatt**' 

V 

\ 

To parody a verse of Young, vphich it is hardly possible to pro- 
nounce, in its original state, without shuddering at the dark, 
and distressful idea it exhibits. 

The Letters of a recluse are naturally full of egotism— 
but egotism, which may be a disgrace indeed to some composi- 
tions, is rather a merit, and a charm in the Letters of persons, 
whom we love and esteem* Qibbon says happily, on this sub- 
ject, in writing to his excellent mother-in-law : ** We all 

delight to talk of ourselves^ and it is only in Letters, in writing 
to a friend, that we can enjoy that conversation, not only with- 
out reproach or interruption, but with the highest propriety and 
mutual satisfaction.'^ 

The lovers of genius and virtue, must peruse the corres* 
pondence of Cowper with the eyes of a friend; and in doing so, 
they will feel gratified in being enabled to read, what was evi- 
dently written for the eyes of friendship alone. They will not 
think, that he talks too much of himseJf; for what man, so 
worthy of being intimately known, could be thought to do so^ in 
talking to a friend, without vanity or affectation* 

If in selecting his, Letters for the press, I should alarm 
the volatile reader by admitting several of a devotional spirit, I 



vM IngsmLOoAy confess my reason for imparting* them to th^ 
p«bKc« Therte is such tender simplicity, such attractive sweet* 
ness^ in diese serious hsstteHj that I am confid^it few professed 
vorks of devotion can equal their eficac^ in awakening and 
confirming sincere and simple piety, in persons of various per- 
suasions. His Letters and his poetry will, in this respect, alter- 
nately extend, and strengthen the influen<;e of each other. H« 
wrote occasionally to clerical friends of the established, church, 
and to others among the dissenters. His heart made no difier* 
ence between them, for it felt towards^both the fraternal sensa- 
tions of true Christianity. 

The cordial admirers of the poet, may exult to reflect, 
that after perusing both his deliberate productions, ai^d the ca* 
sual e6fusions of his pen, they may justly say of each, what Prior 
said in verse to Sherlock, 'on his practical discourse conceraiof 
death. 

** Of heavenly manna 'tis t second feast, 
*( A nation's food, and all to every taste.*' 

In continuing to commend the compositions of Cowper,'! 
am perfectly aware, that I have been censured as too lavish la 
the praise of my friend. My only reply to such censure shall be 
to cDpse these Desultory Remarks on epistolary writers, with a 
brief jknd sweet epistle of Pliny, which expresses most happily all 
ra^wn feelings on the censure, to which I allude. I am grati- 
fied in observing, that I share the discredit, or the honour, aiising 
from such a charge, with one of the most estimable writers of 
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the antient world, and to justify my perseverance in (Sentimentt^ 
which no adversary could induce me to renounce, I have a plea- 
sure in adopting the very apposite vindication of an advocate so 
illustrious, and so amiable. 

*^ Ais quosdam apud te reprehendisse tanquam amicos 
meos ex omni occasione ultra modum laudem. Agnosco cri- 
men, amplector etiam. Quid enim honestius culpa benigni- 
tatis ? Qui sunt tamen isti, qui amicos meos melius norint ? Sed 
ut norint, quid ibvident mihi felicissimum errorem ? Ut enim 
non sint tales, quales & me praedicantur, ego tamen beatus quod 
mihi videntur.-^Igitur ad alios banc sinbtram diligentian confe- 
rant : nee sunt panun multi, qui carpere amicos suos judicium 
vocant : mihi nunquam persuadebunt, ut meos amari k me ni- 
mium putem— Vale."— — — Plin. Lib. 7— Epist. 28. 



Soon after these Remarks were first sent to the press, a 
young friend^ extensively acquainted with German literature, 
obligingly sent me a work of Gellert, which I had never seen» 
and which my friend had kindly translated into English, that I 
might peruse it with the greater rapidity. It is entitled—" A 
practical Essay oh good Taste in Epistolary Writing." Its 
chief purpose was, to caution the author's young disciples 
agsunst the false taste that had prevailed in some admired Let- 
ter-writers of his own country, but it contains many judicious 
observations, on various authors of universal celebrity. 
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I 

** The number of German treatises on Letter writing 
(says Gellert) is considerable, those in Latin however are by iai 
the most numerous* They have beeil chiefly composed by men 
of deep erudition, and serve to shew that the attempt to reduce 
Letter-writing to a regular art is a fruitless undertaking.'^ 

' Gellerty after enumerating some of these unprofitable at- 
tempts, proceeds thus ** The short Letter of Gregory Nazi- 

anzen to Nicobulus^ on the conciseness, perspicuity, and ele- 
gance of a Letter, is worth more perhaps than many cumbrous 
treatises*'' This animated eulogy led me to examine the Letter 
so recommended, and a very lively passage at the end of it 
pleased me particularly. *^ I will close (says Gregory to his cor- 
respondent) by telling you what I heard from a man of judg- 
ment, speaking of the eagle when the birds assembled to 

chuse a sovereign, and most of them had adorned themselves 
with a variety of ornaments, the eiigle was allowed to be tha 
most beautiful, because he made no pretensions to beauty/* 
This little fable may serve to illustrate the singular charm that 
belongs to Cowper, in his epistolary character— —the language 
of his Letters is the eagle of Gregory. 

I am the less inclined to fear, that partiality to my 
incomparable friend may have led me to over-rate the excel- 
lence of his liCtters, because several most competent judged of 
their merit, not personally acquainted with Cowper, have assur* 
ed me, that they feel in them an attraction, which they do not 
find in the printed Letters oftmy other man, antient or modern. 
If it is possible to express by any single word the peculiarities 
of the writer, in which this attraction consists, I apprehend 
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Ihey nay be comprised ia the word Micmy ; and lo render my 
ineaniBg perfectly clear, I annex to tbat compFehensiye word the 
IbQowing definition of k, as applied to language, whick Dr. 
Lancaster introduced in his celebrated Essi^on this enehantiog 
quality of exquisite compositfon* 

** Ilelicacy is good sense, but good sense refioed, which 
produces an Inviolable attachment to decorum and sanotityi as 
well as elegance of manners, with a dear discernment and warm 

« 

sensibility of whatev^ is pure, regular and polite, and at the 
same time an abhorrence of whatever is gross, rustic, or impure, 
of unnatural, effeminate, and over-wrought ornaments of every 
hind; it is in short the graceful, and the beautiful, added to the 
just and the good/' 

Such delicacy reigned in the mind and heart of Cowper, 
and has given to his Letters a peculiar distinction. 



Page XV. line 28.«-^For Barbou, read Barbauld. 
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± HE family of Cowper appears to have held, for 
several centuries, a respectable rank among the mer- 
chants and gehtry of England* We learn from the 
life of the first Earl Cowper, in the Biographia Britan- 
nica/ that his ancestors were inhabitants of Sussex, in 
the reign of Edward the fourth. The name is found 
repeatedly among the Sheriffs of London, and Wil- 
liam Cowper, who resided as a country gentleman in 
Kent^ was created a Baronet by King Charles the first, 
in 1641.^ But the family rose to higher distinction in 
Vol. 1. A 



* This gentleman was a writer of English verse^ and witb 
rare munificence bestowed both an epitaph and a monument oa 
that tUustriott& divine the venerable Hooker^ In the edition of 



the beginning of the last century, by the remarkable cir- 
cumstance of producing two brothers, who both obtain- 
ed a seat in the House of Peers by eminence in the 
profession of the law. William, the eldest, became Lord 

Walton's Lives, by Mr. Zouch, the curious reader may find the 
epitaph written by Sir William Cowper. 

His descendant the poet of Weston in speaking with moral 
pleasantry on the common pride of pedigree, exprest a persua- 
sion that one of his progenitors migrated from Scotland in a very 
humble condition. Since the first publication of this Life I 
chanced to find in a scarce little book of biography, John Fuller's 
Abel Redivivus, quarto, l651, an account of a Scottish. William 
Cowper, a religious author, so remarkable for the warmth of his 
piety, and the eieganqe of his language, that if his works had 
fallen into the hands of his namesake at Weston, the English poet 
might have felt a liberal satisfaction in supposing himself allied 
to the Scottish divine. The person to whom I allude migrated 
indeed into England, and certainly in an humble state, accord- 
ing to his own account of his early life, in the following words ; 
" Having passed my course in Saint Andrew's, I returned to my 
parents in Edenborough, I wajs pressed by them to enter into 
sundry sorts of life I liked not, for my heart still inclined to 
the study of holy scriptures, whereupon I resolved to go into 
England, where I evidently perceived the Lord going before 
" me, and providing for me at Hoddesden, within 18 milies of 
" London : my meane portion, which I had, being all spent (I 
" speak it to his glory that cared for me) in that same place, 
" that same day, was I desired by our kind countryman Master 
" Guthrie, to help him in the teaching of a school." The young 
enthusiastic pilgrim was at this time only sixteen. He afterwards 
studied theology under some learned divnes in London, with the 
consent of his friend Guthrie. At the age of nineteen he returned 






High Chancellor in 1707, SpentSer Cowper, the 
youngest^ was appointed Chief Justice of Chester in 
1717, and afterwards a Judge in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, being permitted by the particular favour 
of the king to hold those two offides to the end of his 
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to Edinburgh, and in the course of a devout, active, and exem- 
plary life, became Bishop of Galloway. He died as he had lived, 
eminent for the tranquil fervency of his faith. Ten years after 
his death, his collected works were published at London in a neat 
and copious folio, 1^29. They breathe a spirit of cordial piety, 
and if we consider the time and country of the writer, the sim- 
plicity and the strength of his style may be thought peculiarly 
worthy of commendation. He introduces several of his religious 
treatises with a variety of dedicatory epistles, which shew that ^ 
his ardent devotion was united to great elegance of manuers. He 
appears to have been farhiliar with many illustrious persons of 
his time, and there is a Sonnet prefixed to his Commentary on 
the Revelation, by that admirable Scottish Poet Drummond of 
Hawthornden, which as it is omitted in the collected works of 
Drummond, printed in 171 19 I should have inserted here had I 
not seen it again in a recent and interesting publication, the Lives 
of the Scottish Poets, by Mr. David Irving. As the learned 
Bishop of Galloway addrest some of his compositions to King 
James the first, to his Queen, and to his son Prince Henry, 
it seems not improbable that the person madea Baronet by Charles 
the first, might be related to this eloquent and highly esteemed 
Bishop Cowper, of whom I will bnly add that he was buried in 
Ediaburgh, his native city, l6l9i and attended to the grave by 
the Earl of Dumfermeline, chancellor, with the lords ot council, 
&c. and honored in a funeral sermon by the Archbishop of 
Saint Andrew's. 



life. He died in Lincoln's Inn, on the tenth of De- 
cember, 1728, and has the higher claim to our no- 
tice as the immediate ancestor of the poet. By his 
first wife, Judith Pennington (whose exemplary cha- 
racter is still revered by her descendants) Judge Cow- 
per left several children ; among them a daughter 
Judith, who at the age of eighteen discovered a strik- 
ing talent for poetry, in the praise of her cotempo- 
rary poets Pope and Hughes. This lady, the wife of 
Colonel Madan, transmitted her own poetical and de- 
vout spirit to her daughter Frances Maria, who was 
married to her cousin Major Cowper; the amiable cha- 
racter of Maria will unfold itself in the course of this 
work, as the friend and correspondent of her more 
eminent relation, the second grandchild of the Judge, 
destined to honour the name of Cowper, by display- 
ing with peculiar purity and fervor, the double en- 
thusiasm of poetry and devotion. The father of the 
great author to whom I allude^ was John Cowper, 
the Judge's second son, who took his degrees in divi- 
nity, was Chaplain to King George the second, and 
resided at his rectory of Great Berkhamstead, in Hert- 
fordshire, the scene of the poet's infancy, which he 
has thus commemorated in a singularly beautiful and 

pathetic composition on the portrait of his mother. 
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Where once we dwelt our name is beard no more, 

Childrien not thine haVe trod my nursery floor, 

And where the gard'ner Robin day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way ; 

Delighted With my bauble coach, and wrapt 

In scarlet mantle warm, and ve]vet-capt« 

Tis now become a history tittle known^ 

Thajt once we called the past'ral house our owiu 

Short-liyed possession ! but the record fair 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there^ 

Still out-lives many a storm, that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced^ 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid^ 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, ^till fresh they shone and g!ow*d ; 

All this, and more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall; 

Ne'er roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interpos'd, too often makes. 

All this, still legible, in memory's page^ 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee, as my numbers may. 

The parent whose merits are so feelingly re- 
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corded by the filial tenderness of the poet, was Ann 
daughter of Roger Donne, Esqr. of Ludham Hall, in 
Norfolk. This lady, whose family is said to have been 
originally from Wales, was married in the bloom of 
youth to Dr. Cbwper; after giving birth to several 
children, who died in their infancy, and leaving two 
sons, William, the immediate subject of this memo- 
rial, born at Berkhamstead on the twenty-sixth of No- 
vember, N. s. 1731, and John (whose accomplish- 
ments and meniorable death will be described in the 
course of this compilation), she died in childbed at 
the early age of thirty-four, in 1737. It may be 
wished that the painter employed to preserve a resem- 
blance of such a woman had possessed those powers of 
graceful and perfect delineation, which in a different 
art belonged to the pen of her son, but her portrait 
executed by Heins in oil colours, on a small scale, is a 
production infinitely inferior to the very beautiful 
poem to which it gave rise. Those who delight in 
contemplating the best affections of our nature, will 
ever admire the tender sensibility with which the poet 
has acknowledged his obligations to this amiable mo- 
ther, in a poem composed more than fifty years after 
her decease. Readers of this description may find a 
pleasure in observing hpw the praise so liberally be- 



bestowed on this tender parent, at so late a period is 
confirmed (if praise so unquestionable may be said 
to receive confirmation ) by another poetical record of 
her merit, which the hand of affinity and afTection 
bestowed upon her tomb. A record written at a 
time when the poet, who was destined to prove, in 
his advanced life, her most powerful eulogist, had 
hardly btgun to shew the dawn of that genius, which 
after many ye*ars of silent affliction, ^rose like a star 
emerging from tempestuous darkness. 

The monument of Mrs. Cowper, erected by her 
hiisband in the chancel of St. Peter's church at Berk-* 

hamstead, contains the following verses, composed 
by a young lady, her niece, the late J.ady Walsingham. 

Here lies, in early years, bereft of life, 
The best of mothers, and the kindest wife. 
Who neither knew, nor practic'd any art. 
Secure in all she wish'd, her husband's heart. 
Her love to him still prevalent in death, 
Pray'd Heaven to bless him with her latest breath. 

IStill was she studious never to offend. 
And glad of an occasion to commend : 
With ease would pardon injuries receiv'd. 
Nor e'er was chearful, when another griev'd, 
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Despising state, with her own lot content^ 
Enjoy'd the comfbrts of a life well spent* 
Resigned when Heaven demanded back her breath. 
Her mind heroic 'midst the pangs of death. 

Whoe'er thou art that dost this tomb draw near, 
O stay awhile, and shed a friendly tear, 
These lines, tho' weak, are as herself stnceiB* 

The truth and tenderness of this epitaph will 
more than compe^nsate with eve^ry candid readeir tl^ 
im perfect ion ascribed to it by its young and modes$ 
author.— To have lost a parent of a character sp vir- 
tuous and endearing, at an early period of his child-* 
hood, was the prime misfortune of Cowper, w4 
what contributed perhaps in the highest degree lo the 
dark colouring of his subsequent life. The influence 
of a good mother on the first years of her children, 
whether nature has given them peculiar strength, or 
peculiar delicacy of frame, is equally inestimable : 
It is the prerogative and the felicity of such a mo- 
ther to temper the arrogance of the strong, and to 
dissipate the timidity of the tender. The infancy of 
Cowper was delicate in no common degree, and his 
cpnstkution discovered at a very early season that 
morbid tendency to diffidence, to melancholy, and de- 
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fspihr, Mrhich darkened, as he advanc^ in years, mtQ 
periodical fits of the most deplorable depression. 

It may afford an ample field for useful reflec* 
tion to obser/e, in speaking of a child, that he was 
destined to excite in his progrcsss through life, the 
highest degrees of admiration, and of pity-'-^f ^mig- 
ration for mental excellence^ and of pity for mentiA 
disorder. 

We understand human mature too imperfectly 
to ascertain in what measure the original structure ci 
Ilis frame, and the casual incidents of his life, cm>tiir 
iMited to the happy perfecti^^ of his genius, or ito >lhe 
calamitous eclipses of bis efiUIgent mjind. Ycit ,s)^s{i 
^ereMie taie^s, thevirtu^ iind ^ nn^isfoctuiif^S <3^ 
this wonderful person, that it is hardly p^^^jIM^ Hpur 
Biography, extensive as her pfovijgtce is, i^^f^^^M- 
more interesting individual, or t^ ^ec| a i^bject on 
which it may be more difficult to ssitisfy g Vi^rjl(e|y of 
readen. In feeling all the weight of this diSSc^by, I 
may still be confident that I shall not utterly imf^ 
point his ^incerest admirers^ if the success of n^y en* 
deayours to make him more known, and more, belov^* 
ed, IS proportioned, in any degree, t9 the z^ with 
which I cultivated his friendship, a^d to the gl^CiScJ^ 
tion that I feel in recalling to my own feo^Ucciion 
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the delightful extent and diversity of his literary 
jpowers, with the equally delightful sweetness of his 
social character. 

But the powerful influence of such recollection 
has drawn me, imperceptibly, from the proper course 
of my narrative — I return to the childhood of Cowpcn 
In first quitting the house of his parents, he was sent 
to a reputable school at Market-street, in Hertford-- 
shire, under the care of Dr. Pitman, and it is proba- 
ble that he was removed from it in consequnce of an 
ocular complaint. From a circumstance which he re^ 
lates of himself at that period, in a Letter written to 
tae in 1792, he seems to have been in danger of re- 
sembling Milton in the misfortune of blindness, as he 
resembled him, more happily, in the' fervency of a 
devout and poetical spirit. 

*^ I have been all my life, says Cowper, subject 
to inflammations of the eye, and in my boyish days 
had specks on both, that threatened to cover them. 
*' My father, alarmed foi* the consequences, sent me 
'' to a female oculist of great renown at that time, in 
whose house I abode two years, but to no good 
purpose. From her I went tq Westminster school^ 
where, at the age of fourteen, the small-pox seized 
me, and proved the better oculist of the two, for 
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*' It delivered me from them all : . Not however from 
great liableness to inflammation, to which I am in 
a degree still subject, tho' much less than formerly, 
*' since I have been constant in the use of a hot foot- 
'^ bath every night, the last thing before going to 
'' rest/' 

It appears a strange process in education, to send 
a tender child, from a long residence in the house of 
a female oculist, immediately into all the hardships that 
a little; delicate boy must have to encounter at a pub- 
He school. But the mother of Cowper was dead, and 
fathers, though good men, are, in general, utterly 
unfit to manage their young and tender. orphans. The 
little Cowper was sent to his first school in the year 
of his mother's death, and how ill suited the scene was 
to his peculiar character, must be evident to all, who 
have heard him describe his sensations in that season 
of life, which is often, very erroneously, extolled as 
the happiest period of human existence. He has been 
frequently heard to lament the persecution he sus- 
tained in his childish years, from the cruelty of his 
school-fellows, in the two scenes of his education. 
His own forcible expression, represented him at West- 
minster as not daring to raise his eye above the shoe- 
buckle of the elder boys, who were too apt to tyra-. 
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fiize over his gentle spirit. The acuteness of bis feel- 
ipgs in his childbood> rendered those important years 
(w:hich might have producedi under tender cultiva- 
tion^ a series of lively enjoyments) miserable years 
of increasing timidity and depression^ wrhich> in the 
most cheerful hours of his advanced life^ he could 
hardly describe^ to an intimatie friend^ without shud* 
idering at the recollection of his early wretchedness. 
Yet to this perhaps ihe world is indebted for the pa- 
retic and moral eloqu^ice of those forcible admoni- 
tions to parents^ which give interest and beauty to 
his admirable poem on public Schools. Poets may be 
said to realize^ in some measure^ the poetical idea of 
the nightingale's singing with a thorn at her breast^ as 
their most exquisite songs have often originated in the 
acuteness of their personal suiferings. Of this envious 
truths the poem I have just mentioned^ is a very me- 
morable example^ and if any readers have thought the 
poet too severe in his strictures on that system of edu-* 
cation^ to which we owe some of the most accom- 
plished characters that ever gave celebrity to a civi- 
lised nation^ such readers will be candidly reconciled 
to that moral severity of reproof^ in recollecting, that 
it flowed from severe personal experience^ united to 
the ptirest spirit of philanthropy and patriotism. 
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Cowper's exhortation to fathers, to educate 
their own sons, is a model of persuasive eloquence, 
and not inferior to similar exhortations in the elo- 
quent Rousseau, or in the accomplished translator of 
Tansillo's poem, the Nurse, by which these enchant- 
ing writers have induced, and will continue to induce, 
so many mothers in polished life to suckle their own 
children. Yet similar as these exhortations may be 
esteemed, in their benevolent design, and in their 
graceful expression, there are two powerful reasons, 
which must, in all probability, prevent their being 
attended with similar success. In the first place, wo- 
man has, in general, much stronger propensity than 

man to the perfect discharge of parental duties; and 

< 

secondly, the avocations of men are so imperious, in 
their different lines of life, that few fathers could com- 
mand sufficient leisure (if nature furnished them with 
talents and inclination) to fulfil the arduous office 
of preceptor to their own children ; yet, arduous and 
irksome as the office is generally thought, there is 
perhaps no species of mental labour so perfectly 
sw^^t in its success : and the poctt justly exqlaims : 

tis a sight to be with joy perused, 
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A sight surpassed by none, that we ^an shew ! 

A father blest with an ingenuous son. 
Father, and friend, and tutor, all in one. 

Had the constitutional shyness and timidity of 
Cowper been gradually dispelled by the rare advantage 
that he describes in these verses, his early years would 
certainly have been happier; but men who are partial 
to public schools, will probably doubt, if any system of 

' private tuition could have proved more favourable to 
the future display of his genius, than such an educa-, 
tion as he received at Westminster. There, indeed, 
the peculiar delicacy of his nature might expose him 

' to an extraordinary portion of juvenile discomfort, 
yet he undoubtedly acquired the accomplishment, 
and the reputation of scholarship ; with the advan- 
tage of being known and esteemed by some aspiring 
youths of his own age, who were destined to become 
conspicuous, and poyverful, in the splendid scenes of 
the world. 

With these acquisitions, he left Westminster at 
the age of eighteen, in 1749; and as if destiny had 
determined, that all his early situations in life should 
be peculiarly irksome to his delicate feelings, and 
tend rather to promote, than to counteract his consti- 
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tutional tendency to melancholy^ he was removed 
from a public school to the office of an attorney. He 
resided three years in the house of a Mr. Chapman, 
to whom he was engaged by articles for that time. 
Here he was placed for the study of a profession, 
which nature seemed resolved that he never should 
practice. 

The law is a kind of soldiership, and like the 
profession of arms, it may be said to require for the 
constitution of its heroes 



" A frame of adamant, a soul of fire." 

The soul of Cowper had indeed its fire, but fire so re- 
fined and aetherial, that it could not be expected to 
shine in the gross atmosphere of worldly contention. 
Perhaps there never existed a mortal, who possessing, 
with a good person, intellectual powers naturally 
strong, and highly cultivated, was so utterly imfit to 
encounter the bustle and perplexities of public life. 
But the extreme modesty, andfihyness of his nature, 
which disqualified him for scenes of business and am- 
bition, endeared him inexpressibly to those who had 
opportunities to enjoy his society, and faculties to ap- 
preciate the uncommon excellence of his interesting 
character. 
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Reserved as he was, to an extraordinary and 
painful degree, his heart and mind were yet admi* 
rably fashioned by nature for all the refined inter* 
course, and confidential delights both of friendship 
and love: but though apparently formed to possess, 
and to communicate, an extraordinary portion of 
mortal felicity, the incidents of his life were such, 
that, conspiring with the peculiarities of hi^ nature, 
they rendered him, at different times, the most un- 
happy of mankind. The variety and depth of his suf- 
ferings in early life, from extreme tenderness of heart, 
are very forcibly displayed in the following Verses, 
which formed part of a letter to one of his female re- 
lations, at the time they were composed. The letter 
has pjerished, and the verses owe their presentation 
to the affectionate memory of the lady to whom they 
were addressed. 

"^ Doom'dy as I am, in solitude to waste 
The present moments, and regret the past ; 
Depriv'd of every joy I valued most. 
My friend torn from me, and my mistress lost ; 
Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious mien. 
The dull eflfect of humour, or of spleen ! 
Still, still, I mourn, with each retuniing day. 
Him* snatch'd, by fate, in early youth away« 

^ Sir Williaal Eussel, the favourite friend of tbc young pott^ 
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And her — thro' tedious years of doubt and pain, , 
Fix'd in her choice, and faithful — but in vajn ! 
O prone to pit}% generous, and sincere, 
Whose eye neWyct refus'd the wretch a tear; 
Whose heart the real claim of frientjship knows, 

r 

Nor thinks a lover's are but fancied A\'()es ; 
See ihe— ere yet my destin'c} course half done. 
Cast forth a wand'rer on a wild unknown ! 
See me negject^d on the world's rude coast, 
Each dear companion of my voyage lost ! ' 

Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade my brow^ 
And ready tears wait only leave to flow ! 
Why all that soothes a heart from anguish free, 
. All that delights the happy — palls with me ! 

When he quitted the hcRise of the solicitor, 
wh^e he was placed to acquire the rudiments of li- 
tigation> he settled himself in chambers of the Inner- 
Temple, as a regular student of law ; but although he 
resided there to the age of thirty-three^ be r^mbl^d' 
(according to his own colloquial account of his early 
yejirs) from the thorny road of his austere patroness. 
Jurisprudence, into the primrose paths of literature 
and poetry. Even here his native diffidence confined 
him to social and subordinate exertions : He wrote and 
printed both verse and prose^ as the concealed assis- 

Voi,,!. B 
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tant of less diffident authors* During his residence in 
the Temple, he cultivated the friendship of some emi- 
nent literary characters, who had been his ischool- 
fellows at Westminster, particularly Colman, Bonnel 
Thornton, and Lloyd, His regard to the two first 
induced him to contribute to their periodical publi- 
cation, entitled the Connoisseur, three excellent pa-» 
pers, which the reader will find in the Appendix to 
these volumes, and from which he will perceive, that 
Cowper had such talents for this pleasant and useful 
species of composition, as might have rendered him 
a worthy associate, in ^uich labours, to Addison himself, 
whose graceful powers have never been surpassed in 
that province of literature, which may still be consi- 
dered as peculiarly his own. 

The intimacy of Cowper and Lloyd may have 
given rise perhaps to some early productions of our 
poet, which it may now be hardly possible to ascer- 
tain; the probability of this conjecture arises from the 
necessities of Lloyd, and the affectionate liberality of 
his friend. As the former was tempted by his narrow 
finances to engage in periodical works, it is highly 
probable that the pen of Cowper, ever ready to se- 
cond the charitable wishes of his heart, might be de- 
voted to the service of an indigent author, whom he 
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appeaiis to have Ibvecl with a vety cordial affeetion. I 
find that affection agreeably displayed in a sportive 
poetical epistle^ which may claim a plac6 in this vo* 
lume^ not only as an early specimen 6f Gowper*s 
poetry^ but as exhibiting a sketch of bis oWii liiind at 
the age of twenty three. 
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EPISTLE to ROBERT I^X O Y D, Esq, 

1754. 

*Tis not that I design to rob 

Thee of thy bir^-right, gentle Bob, 

For thou art born sole heir, and single^ 

Of dear Mat Prior's easy jingle; 

Nor that I mean, while thus I knit 

My thread-bare sentiments together, 
' To shew my genius, or my wit, 
< When God and yon know, I have neither ; 

Or such as might be better shewn 

By letting poetry alone. 

Tis not with either of these views, 

That I premuse to address the muse ; 

Bat to divert a fierce banditti, 

(SwocD foes to every thing, that's witty !) 
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That, with a blatk, infernal train. 
Make cruel inroads in my brain, 

And daily threaten to drive thence 

My little garrison of sense ; 

The fierce banditti, which I mean, 

Are gloomy thoughts, led on by spleen. 

Then there's another reason yet. 

Which is, that I may fairly quit 

The debt, which justly became due 

The moment, when I heard from you ; 

And you might grumble, crony mine. 

If paid in any other coin ; 

Since twenty sheets of lead, God knows, 

(I would say twenty sheets of prose) 

Can ne'er be deem'd worth half so much. 

As one of gold, and your's was such. 

Thus, the preliminaries settled, 

I fairly find myself pitch-kettled ;♦ 

And cannot see, tho' few see better, 

How I shall hammer out a letter. 

First, for a thought- since all agree- 

A thought 1 have it let me see 

'Tis gone again plague ont ! I thought 

J had il but I have it not, 



* Pitch-kettled, a favorite phrase at the time when this Epistle was 
written, expressive of being puzzled, or what, in the Spectator's time 
would have been called bamboozled. 
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Dame Gurton thus, and Hodge her son 

That useful thing, her needle, gone; 

Rake well the cinders;— — sweep the floor ; 

And sift the dust behind the door; 

While easer Hodge beholds the prize 

In old Grimalkin's glaring eyes; 

And gammer Ends it on her knees 

In every shining straw she sees. 

This simile were apt enough ; 

But I've another critic-proof! 

The virtuoso thus, at noon, 

Broiling beneath a July sun. 

The gilded butterfly pursues, 

O'er hedge and ditch, thro' gaps and mews, 

And after many a vain essay, 

To captivate the tempting prey. 

Gives him at length the lucky pat. 

And has him safe, beneath his hat : 

Then lifts it gently from the ground ; 

But ah ! 'tis lost, as soon as found ; 

Culprit his liberty regains ; 

Flits out of sight, and mocks his pains. 

The sense was dark ; twas therefore flt 

With simile t' illustrate it ; 

But as too much obscures the sight, 

As often as too little light. 

We have our similies cut short. 

For matters of more grave import. 
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That Mathew's numbers run with ease^ 

Each man of common sense agrees ; 

All men of common sense allow. 

That Robert's lines are easy too ; 

Where then the preference shall we place/ 

Or how do justice in this case ? 

Matthew (says fame) with endless pains, 

SmoothMy and refined, the meanest strains ; 

Nor suffered one ill-chosen rhyme 

T escape him at the idlest time ; 

And thus o'er all a lustre cast. 

That, while the language lives,- shall last. 

An't please your ladyship (quoth I) 

For; 'tis my business to reply ; 

Sure so much labour, so much toil^ 

Bespeak at least a stubborn soil; 

Theirs be the laurel-wreath decreed. 

Who both write well, and write full speed ! 

Who throw their Helicon about 

As freely as a conduit spout I 

Friend Robert, thus like chien scavant, 

Lets fall a poem en passant, 

Nor needs his genuine ore refine ; 

'Tis ready polished from the miner 

It may be proper to observe, that this lively 
praise on the playful talents of Lloyd, was written six 
years before that amiable, but unfortunate, author 
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published the best of his serious poems, " The Actor/' 
a composition of considerable merit, which proved a 
prelude to the more powerful, and popular, Rosciad 
of Churchill ; who, after surpassing Lloyd as a rival, 
assisted him very liberally as a friend. While Cowper 
resided in the Temple, he seems to have been perso- 
nally acquainted with the most eminet writers of the ^ 
time ; and the interest, which he probably took in 
their recent work^, tended to increase his powerful, 
thotigh diffident, passion for poetry, and to train him 
imperceptibly to that masterly command of language, 
ivhich time and chance led him to display, almost as. 
a new talent, at the age of fifty. One of his first as- 
sociates has informed nie, that before he quitted 
London, h^ freqiiently amused himself in translation 
from antient and modem poets, and devoted his com- 
position to the aer\ ice of any friend who requested 
it. In a copy of DUncombc's Hotace, printed in 
I759i I find tw6 of the satires translated by Cowper. 
The iHiRCorfibe'% &tfier alid son, were amiable scho- 
lars, of a Hfcirtfoitishii^e family ; and the elder Duri- 
eohibe, iii his^porintted Letter?, mentions Dr. Cowper 
(the feihw of thfJ poet) ais on€ of his friends. Who 
poisefeed a felettt for poetry, exhibiting at the same 
tmt a resp^tabfe spetiWeu' of his verse. The Dun- 
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combes, in the preface to their Horace, impute the 
size of their * work to the poetical contributions of 
their friends. At what time the two satires I have 
mentioned were translated by William Cowper, I have 
not been able to ascertain ; but they are worthy his 
pen, and will therefore appear in the Appendix to 
these volumes. 

Speaking of his own early life, in a Letter to 
Mr. Park, {dated March 1792) Cowper says, with 
that extreme modesty, which was one of his most re* 
markable characteristics. '* From the age of twenty 
" to thirty-three I was occupied, or ought to have 
been; in the study of the law ; from thirty-three to 
sixty, I have spent my time in the country^ where 
my reading has been only an apology for idleness, 
'' and where, when I had not either a magazine, or a 
*' 2i review, I was sometimes a carpenter, at others, a 
bird-cage-maker, or a gardener, or a drawer of 
landscapes. At fifty years of age I commenced an 
'^ author: — it is a whim, that has served me longest, 
^' and best, and will probably be my last." 

Lightly as this most modest of poets has spoken 
of his own exertions, and late as he appeared to him- 
self in producing his chief poetical works, he had re- 
ceived from nature a contemplative spirit^ pexpe- 
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tually acquiring a store of mental treasure^ which he 
at last unveiled^ to delight and astonish the world 
with its unexpected magnificence. Even his juvenile 
verses discover a mind deeply impressed with senti-- 
ments of piety ; and in proof of this assertion I select 
a few stanzas from an ode^ written^ when he was 

r 

very young, on reading Sir Charles Grandison. 

To rescue from the tyrant's sword 

The oppress'd ; unseen, and unimplor'd,, 

To chear the face of woe ; 
From lawless insult to defend 
An orphan's right -a fallen friend. 

And a forgiven foe. 

These, these, distinguish from the crowd, 
And these alone, the great and good, 
^ The guardians of mankind; 

Whose bosoms with these virtues heave. 
Oh ! with what matchless speed, they leave 
The multitude behind ! 

Then afck ye from what cause on earth 
Virtues like these derive their birth ? 

Derived from Heaven alone ; 
Full on that favour'd breast they shine, , 

Where faith and resignation join 

To call the blessing down. 
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Sudk is that heart :*— -^but while the Ma«e 
Thy theme, O Richaitdsok, pursuet^ 

Her feebler spirits faint: 
She cannot reach and would not wrong. 
That subject for an angel's song, 

The heroy and the saint. 

His early turn to moralize on the slightest o^* 
casion^ will appear from the following vewes, which 
he wrote at the age of eighteen ; and in which those 
who love to trace the rise and progress of genius^ 
will, I think, be pleased to remark the very promis- 
ing seeds of those peculiar powers, which unfolded 
themselves in the richest maturity at a distant period^ 
and rendered that beautiful and sublime poem, Thb 
Task, the most instructive and interesting of modern 
compositions. Young as the poet was, when he pro-^ 
duced the following lines, we may observe, that be 
had probably been four years in the habit of writing 
English verse, as he has said in one of his Letters, that 
he began his poetical career at th6 age of fourteen, 
by translating an elegy of Tibullus. I have reason to 
believe that he wrote many poems in his early life ; 
and the singular merit of this juvenile composition is 
sufl&cient to make the friends of genius regret, that 
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an excess of diffidence prevented him from preserv* 
ing the poetry of his youth. 

VERSES 

WRITTjaN AT BATH, ON FINDING THE HEEL OP A SHOE, 

I • ■ 

1748. 

Fortune ! I thank th^e : gentle goddess ! thanks ! 

Not that my Muse, tho' bashful, shall deny, 

She would have thanked thee rather, hadst thou cast 

A treasure in her way ; for neither meed 

Of early breakfast to dispel the fumes, 

And bowel-raeking pains of emptiness, 

Nor noon-tide feast, nor evening's cool repast, 

Hopes she from this presumptuous, tho', perhaps, 

The cobler, leather-carving artist ! might.^ 
, Nathless she thanks thee, and accepts thy boon, 
Whatever, not as erst the fabled cock. 
Vain glorioles fool! unknowing what he found, 
Spurn'd the rich gem, thou gav'st him. Wherefore ah ! 
Why not on me that favour, (worthier sure) 
Conferd'st thou, goddess ! Thou art blind, thou say'st ; 

Enough thy blindness shall excuse the deed. 

Nor does jny Muse no benefit exhale 

From this ^hy scant indulgence ! even here, 

Hints, worthy s^ge philosophy, are found ; 
Illustrious hints, to moralize my song ! 
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This ponderous heel of perforated hide 
Compact, with pegs indented, many a row, 
Haply, (fofr such its massy form bespeaks) 
The weighty tread of some rude peasant clown 
Upbore : on this supported oft, he stretch'd, 
With uncouth strides, along the furrow'd glebe, 
Flatt'ning the stubborn clod, 'till cruel time, 
(What will not cruel time ?) on a wry step, 
Severed the strict cohesion ; when, alas I 
He, who could erst, with even, equal pace, 
Pursue his destin'd way with symmetry, 
And some proportion form'd, now, on one side, 
Curtail'd and maim'd, the sport of vagrant boys, 
Cursing his frail supporter, treacherous prop ! 
With toilsome steps, and difficult, moves on. 
Thus fares it oft with other, than the feet 

Of humble villager the statesman thus. 

Up the steep road, where proud ambition leads. 
Aspiring, first uninterrupted winds 
His prosperous way ; nor, fears miscarriage foul. 
While policy prevails, and friends prove true : 
But that support soon failing, by him left, 
On whom he most depended, basely leiY, 
Betray'd, deserted : from his airy height 
Head-long he falls, and thro' the rest of life. 
Drags the dull load of disappointment on. 

Of a youth, who, in a scene like Bath, could 
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produce such a meditation^ it might fairly be expect- 
ed^ that he would 

\ 

'^ In riper life, exempt from public haunt^ 

*^ Find tongues in trees^ books in the running brooks, 

^* Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 

These few words of Shakespear have often appeared 
to me as an absolute portrait of Cowper, in those 
quiet and chearful days when he exercised^ and en- 
joyed, his rare poetical powers in privacy, at the 
pleasant village of Weston. But before we contem- 
plate the poetical recluse in that scene, it is the duty 
of his biqgrapher to relate some painful incidents, 
that led him, by extraordinary steps, to his favourite 
retreat. 

Though extreme diffidence, and a tendency to 
despond, seemed early to preclude Cowper from the 
expectation of climbing to the splendid summit of the 
profession he had chosen ; yet, by the interest of his 
family, he had prospects of emolument in a line of 
life that appeared better suited to the modesty of his 
nature, and to his moderate ambition. 

In his thirty-first year, he was nominated to the 
offices of Reading Clerk, and Clerk of the private 
Cojnmittees in the House of Lords. A situation the 
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more desirable^ as siich an edtabtUhmrat mig^t ena- 
ble him to marry early in life ; a measure^ to trhiob 
he was doubly disposed by judgment and inclination. 
But the peculiarities of his wonderful mind rendered 
him unable to support the ordinary duties of his new 
office ; for the idea of reading in public proved a 
source of torture to his tender^ and apprehensive^ spi-^ 
rit. An expedient was devised to promote his inte- 
rest, without wounding his feelings. Resigning his 
situation of Reading Clerks he was appointed Clerk 
of the Journals in the same House of Parliament. Of 
his occupation in consequence of this new appoint- 
ment he speaks in the following Letter to a lady^ who 
will become known and endeared to my readers in 
proportion to the interest they take in the writings 
ofCowper. 

LETTER I. 

To Lady HESKETH. 

The Temple, August 9, 1763. 

HY DEAR COUSIN, 

Having promised to write to you, 
I make haste to be as good as my word. I have a plea- 
sure in writing to you at any time, but especially at 
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tlie present when my days are spent in rea£ng the 
Journals^ and my nights in dreaming of them. An 
employment not very agreeable to a head, that has 
long been habituated to the luxury of chusing its 
subject, and has been as little employed upon buid* 
ness, as if it had grown upon the shoulders of a m.uch 
wealthier gentleman. But the numscull pays for it 
now, and will not presently forget the discipline it 
has undergone latdy. If I succeed in this doubtful 
piece of promotion, I shaU have at least this satisfac- 
tion to reflect upon, that the volumes I write will be 
treasured up with the qtmiost care for ages, and will 
hsi as long as the Englisli cpnscitiition, A duration 
which ought to satisfy the vanity of aoy author, who 
has a spark of love &r^ bis country. Oh^ my jgood 
€!<Hisin I if I was to.<ip«n fliy heait to y<Hi, I could 
«liew fx^n strange sights ; nothing I flatter myself that 
iwould shock you, but a great deal that would make 
you wonder. I am of a very singular temper, and very 
unlike all the men that I have ever conversed with. 
Certainly I am not an absolute fool ; but I have more 
wetnesses than the greatest of all the fools I can re-» 
collect at present. In short, if I was as fit for the next 
i«orld, as I am unfltfor this, and God forbid I should 
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speak it in vanity^ I would not change conditions with 
any saint in Christendom. 

My destination is settled at last^ and I have ob- 
tained a furlough. Margate is the word^ and what 
do you think will ensue Cousin ? I know what you 
expect^ but ever since I was born I have been good 
at disappointing the most natural expectations. Many 
years ago> Cousin^ there was a possibility that I might 
prove a very different thing from what I am at pre- 
sent. My character is now fixt^ and rivetted fast 
upon me^ and between friends^ is not a very splendid 
one, or likely to be guilty of much fascination. 

Adieu, my dear Cousin ! So much as I love 
you, I wonder how the Deuce it has happend I was 
never in love with you. Thank Heaven that I never 
was, for at this time I have had a pleasure in writing 
to you, which in that case I should have forfeited. 
Let me hear from you, or I shall reap but half the re- 
ward that is due to my noble indifference. 



Yours ever, and evermore. 



W. C. 



It was hoped from the change of his station that 
his personal appearance in Parliament might not be 
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r^^uirefl/ but a parliaimentary dispute made it neces- 
sary for him to appear at the Bar of the House dt 
Loifds^ td entitle himself publicly to the office. 

Speaking of this important incident in a sketch, 
which he once formed himself, of passages in his early 
IHe, he expre^fes, whsit he endured at the time, in 
these #eiB2#kabIe wards: '* They, whose spiritis are 
'* Ibtmi^ lite i^ine, to whoixi a public exhibition fif 
" th^tfiselves is mortal poison, may have some idea 
^' of the hotirbrs of my situation— others can have 
^' lione/* 

Hi* terrors on this occasion arose to such an 
astonishing height, thit they utterly overwhelmed his' 
reason : fot although he h^ endeavoured to prepare 
himself for his public duty, by attending closely at' 
the office' for sevei^l ifionths, to examine the parlia- 
ntentary journab, his appMcatioh was rendered useless 
bys thai excess of diffidence, which made him con- 
ceive, that, whatever knowledge he might previously 
acquire^ it would all forsake him at the bar of the 
house. Tlus distressing apprehension encreased to 
such a degree, as the time for his appearance ap- 
proached, that when the day, so anxiously dreaded, 
arrived, he was unable to make the experiment The 
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very friends, who called on him for the purpose of 
attending him to the House of Lords, acquiesced in 
the cruel necessity of his relinquishing the prospect 
of a station so severely formidable to a frame of such 
singular sensibility. 

The conflict between the wishes of just affec- 
tionate ambition; and the terrors of diffidence^ so en- 
tirely overwhelmed his heahh and faculties, tjiat after 
two learned and benevolent divinfes (Mr. John Cowper, 
his brother, and the celebrated/Mr. Martin Madan, his 
first cousin ( had vainly endeavoured to establish a 
lasting tranquillity in his mind, by friendly aiid reli- 
gious qonyersation^ it was found necessary to remove 
him to St. Alban's, where he resided a considerable 
time,: under the care of that eminent physician. Dr. 
Cotton, a scholar, and a poet, who added to many 
accomplishments, a peculiar sweetness of manners, in 
veiy advanced life, ;wh0n I had the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with' him. 

The ihisfortune df mental deratigement is a to- 
pic of such awful delicacy^ that I .consider it as the 
duty of a biographier rather to sink, in tender silence, 
than to proclaim, with circumistantial, and offensive, 
temerity, thie minute particulars of a calamity, to Which 
all human beings are exposed, and perhaps in pro- 
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portion as they have i^eceived from nature those de- 
lightful, but dangerous, gifts, a heart of exquisite 
tenderness, and a mind of creative energy. 

This is a sight For pity to peruSe, 

Till she resembles, faintly, What she views ; 

'Till sympathy contracts a kindred pain, 

Pierc'd with the woes, that she laments in vain. 

This, of kli maladies, that riian infest, 

Claims most compassion, and receives the least. 



But with a soul, that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing. 



'tis not, as heads that never ache suppose, 
Fbrg'ry of fancy, and a dream of woes.- 
Mim is a harp, whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding harmony, disposed aright ; 
The screws reversed (a task, which, if He please, 
. God, in a moment, executes with ease ;) 

- ' i: 

Ten thousand, thousand, strings at once go loose ; 
Lost, 'till He tune them, all their pow'r and use. 
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No wounds like ttiose, a wbund^ spirit &eb; 

No cure for such, 'tiU God, who makes thenii heals. 

And thou, sad sufferbr, und^r nameless ill, 

That yields not to the touch of human skill. 

Improve the kind occasion, understand 

A Father's frown, and km the chast'ning hand 1 

It is in this awful^ and instructive^ light> that 
Cowper himself teaches us. to consider the calamity of 
which I am now speaking ; and of whiqh h^> like his 
illustrious brother of Parnassus, the younger Tasso^ 
was occasionally a most affecting example. Heaven 
appears to have given a striking lesson to mankind^ 
to guard both virtue, and genius, against pride of 
heart, and pride of intellect, by thus suspending the 
affections, and the talents^ of two most tender and 
sublime poets^j w^^o, in t^c; purity of t|ieir liyes, and 
in the splendour of their intellectvud powei^ will be 
ever deservedly reckoned among the pre-eminent of 
the earth. 

From December 1763, to the following July, 
the pure inind of Cowper appears tb have laboured 
under the severest suffering of morbid depression; 
but the medical skill of Dr. Cotton, and the cheerful, 
benignant, manners of that accomplished physician, 
gradually succeeded, with the blessing of Heaven^ in 
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removing the undescribable laai of religious despon- 
dency> which had clouded the admirable faculties of 
this innocent^ and upright man. His ideas of religibn 
were changed from the gloom of terror and despair, 
to the lustre of comfort and delight. 

< V 

This juster and happier view of Evangelical 
fruth is said to have arisen in his mind while he was 
trading the third chapter of feint Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans. De\t)!it contemplation became more and 
more dear to hk reviving s^^ilri't : resolving to relin- 
quish all thou^ti^ of a laborious profession, and all 
intercourse with the busy world, he acquiesced in a 
plan of siettling at Huntingdon, by the advice of his 
brother, who, as a minister of the Gospel, and a fel- 
low of Bennet college, in Cambridge, resided in that 
university; a situation so near to the place chosen for 
Cowper*s retirena^iit, that it aflforded to these affec- 
tionate brothers opportunities of easy and frequent 
intercourse. I regret that all the Letters which passed 
between them have perished, and the more so as they 
sometimes corresponded in verse. John Cowper was 
also a poet. He had engaged to execute a transla- 
tion of Voltaire's Henriade, and in the course of the 
work requested, and obtained, the assistance of 
William, who translated, as he informed me himself. 
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two entire cantos of the poem. This fraternal pro- 
duction is ^id to have appeared in a magazine of the 
year 1759. I have discovered a rival, and probably 
an interior translation, so published, but the joint 
work of the poetical brothers has hitherto eluded all 
my researcfies. 

In June 1765, the reviving invalide removed 
to a private lodging in the town of Huntingdon, but 
providence soon introduced him into a family, which 
afforded him one of the ihost singular, and valuable 
friends, that ever watched an afflicted mortal in sea- 
sons of Qverwhelming adversity; that friend, to 
whom the poet . exclaims in th^ comoiencement of 
the Task, 

And witness, dear cpippanipn of my walks, 
Whose arm, this twentieth winter, I perceive 
Fast lock'd in mine, with pleasure, such as love, 
Confirmed by long experience of thy worth, 
And well tried virtues, could alone inpire ; 
Witness a joy, that thou hast doubled long ! 
Thou knowest my praise of nature most sincere ; 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp. 
But genuine, and art partner of them, all, 
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These verses would be alone sufficient to make 
every poetical reader take a lively interest in the 
lady they describe, but these are far from being the 
only tribute; which the gratitude of Cowper has paid ^ 
to the endearing virtues of his female companion. 
More poetical memorials of her merit will be found 
in these volumes, and in verse so exquisite, that it 
may be questioned, if the most passionate love ever 
gave rise to poetry more tender, or more sublime. 

Yet, in this place, it appears proper to apprize 
the reader, that it was not love, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, which inspired these admira- ' 
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ble eulogies. The attachment of Cowper to Mrs. 
Unwin, the Mary of the po6t ! was an attachment' 

* • . • ■ 

perhaps unparalleled: Their domestic oidion, though 
not sanctioned by the common forms of life. Was 
supported ^ith perfect innocence, and endeared to 
them both, by their having struggled together 
through a series of sorrow. A spectator ofsensibili- 
ty, who had contemplated the uncommon tenderness 
of their attention to the wants and infirmities of each 
other in the decline of life, might have said of their 
singular attachment. 

L'Amour n*a rien de si tendre, 
Ni L'Amiti^ de si doux. 
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As a cQnne:?(ioQ ap f^xtiraordinary forms a strik- 
iijg feature in the history of the poet, the regder 
\yiU probably be anxious to investigate its origin axi4 
progress. — It arose from the following little incident. 
The countenance and deportment of Cowper, 
though they indicated his native shyness, had yet 
very singular powers of attraction. Qn his first ap- 
pearance in one of the churches at Huntingdon^ he 
engaged the notice and respect of an amiable young 
man, William Cawthorne Unwin, then a student at 
Cambridge, who 'having observed^ after divine ser* 
vice, that the interesting stranger was taking a soli- 
tary turn under a row of trees, was irresistibly led to 
$h^f his walk, and to solicit his acquaintance. 

They were soon pleas^ with each other, a^4 
the intelligent youth, charmed with the acquijs^tion 
gf such a friend, was eager to communic^^te th^ trea^^ 
sure to his parents, who had long resided m ^un- 
tingdon. 

Mr. Unwia, the father, had for some yearst 
been master of a free school in the t;own ; hut, as he 
advanced in. life, he quitted that laboriom^ situation, 
and settling in a large convenient house in the 
high-street, contented himself with a few domes- 
tic pupils, whom he inijtructed. in classical literature. 
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This wprthy divine^ who was now ffir adimiad 
in yeaiSj bad been Lecturer to the ^o chiUDphes at 
^u^Qgdon^ before be obtained^ from his college 
at Cambridge^ the living of Grimoton* While he lived 
in expectation of this preferment^ he had attached 
himself to a young lady of Kyely talents^ and reaxark- 
ably fond of reading. This lady^ who^ in the process 
of time, and by a series of singular events^ became 
the friend and gpardian of Cowper> was the daughter 
qf Mr. Cawthorne, a draper, in Ely. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. Unwin on his succeeding to the prefer-^ 
ment that he expected from his college, and settled 
with him on his living of Grimston^ but pQt liking 
the situation and society of that sequestered scene, she, 
prevailed on her husband to establish himself 'm 
Huntingdon, where he was known and respected. 

They had resided there many years, and witiv 
their two only children, a son and a daughter ( whom 
I remember to have noticed at Gambridgc, in the 
yea^ 1763, as a youth and a damsel of countenances 
uncommonly pleasing) they formed a i^hieerful anc^ 
social family, when the youngei: Vnwii?, 4^cr^)ed 
by Cowper as 

'< A fiichd, 
^Vhose wo^h deserves thfc warmest lay, ■ 

That ever friendship peuD'd ;" 
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presfentcd to his parents the solitary stranger, on 
whose retiremeiit he had benevolently intfaded, and 
whose welfare he'became more* and more anxious to 
promote. An event highly pleasing and comfort- 
able to Cowper soon followed this introduction ; he 
was affectionally solicited by all the Un wins to relin- 
quish his lonely lodging, and become a part of their 
family. 

I am now arrived at that period in the personal ' 
history of my friend, when I am fortunately enabled 
to employ his own descriptive powers in recording* 
the events and characters that particularly interested 
him^ and in displaying the state of his mind at a re- 
markable season of his checkered life. I have; select-' 
cd the following among the earliest Letters of this 
affectionate writer, with which time and chance, with' 
the kindness of his friends and relations, have afford- 
ed me the advantage of adorning this work. Those 
addressed to the Lady Hesketh, from Huntingdon,* 
had not been discovered, when the commencement of 
this compilation was first printed. Now as her ten- 
demess to her illastrioiis, though unhappy, rela- 
tion has been exemplary, through every period of 
his changeful life, I take a pleasure in giving a new 
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arranarement to tKfe series of hiii Letters^ becameit-' 
assigns to this lady her pt-oper place of pr6-OTainence - 
as an early friend of the pdet ^ r^ 

Amotig his juvenile intimates; and colreispoaj^ 
dents, he particularly relgarded^o gentlemen, who* 
devoted themselves to different branthes of the law,* 
the present Lord Thurlow> and Joseph Hill, Esqr. ^ 
whose name appears in the second volume of Cow— 
pcr's Poems, prefixed to a few verses of exquisite 
beauty ; a brief epistle, that seems to have more of* 
the genuine ease, spirit, and moral gaiety .of Horace, 
than any original epistle in the !&iglish language f • 
From these two confidential associates of the poet, 
in his unclouded years, I expected materials for the 
display of his early genius; but in the torrent of busy 
and splendid life, which bore ^he first of them to a 
mighty distance from his less ambitious fellow-stu- 
dent of the Temple, the private tetters, and verses, 
that arose from their youthful intimacy, have pe- 
rished. 

Mr. Hill has kindly favoured me with a vei^ 
copious collection of Cowper's Letters to himself 
through a long period of time, and although many 
of theft! are of a' nature not miited to publie^tion/ 
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jetttiay eth«» will illustrate and embelli^ these vo* 
IwMB. The ateadinetfs »id integrity of Mr. Hill's re- 
gard for a person so much sequestered from hk sights 
givet^ him a |MH*ticular title to be distinguished among 
tho8e> yfhom Cowper has honoured by addressing to 
them Im highly interesting and affectionate Letters. 
Msmy of these which I diaQ o(;casionally introduce in 
the parts of the natmtive to which they belong, may 
t^id to coitiSrm a truths not uripleasing to the ^ajo- 
lAty of readers^ that Ae temperate zone of moderate 
fortune^ equity rismoved from high, and low life>^ 
h most favourable to the permanence of friendsh^. 



tETTER II. 

To JOSEPH HILL, Esqr. 

Huntingdon, June 24, 1765. 

nsAR JOI^. 

The only recompence I can 
make you for your kind attention to my if&ii^, du* 
]^ng my illness, is to tell you, tliat by the mercy of 
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God I am restoii^ed to perfect^ Keahh^ both of no^ 
and body. Hiis, 1 beHeve, will give you pteaarure; 
and I would gladly do any thing from whitfryott 
could receive it. 

1 left St. Alban's on the seventeenth, and arriv- 
ed that day at Cambridge, spent some time there 
with my brother, and came hither on the twentynse- 
cond. I have a lodging that puts me contpn»Hy fn 
mind of our summer excursions; we have had many 
worse, and except the size of it (which however is 
sufficient for a single man ) but few bettfen t am 
not quite alone, having brought a servant wfth nre 
from St. Alban's, who is the very mirror of MeRty and 
affection for his maiSt^. ^^nd whereas the Turk- 
ish Spy says, he kept no servant because he would 
not have an enemy in his house, I hired mine, be- 
cause I would have a fttendf Men do not usually 
bestow these encoBaiums^. on:, tbeii lackeys, nor do 
thayT usually de?i^e thien^ but I have had experience 
of mine, both in sickness an^ ix:^, hcal^tt^ d^ n^ver 
saw his fellow. 

The river Ouse, I forget how they spell it, is 
the most agreeable circumstance in this part of the 
world ; at this town it is I believe as wide as the 
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Thames at Windsor; nor doc^ the 41 v^ Thom^ bet- 
ter deserve that epithet nprh^ k more flowed upoQ 
its banks^ these being attributes which^ in strict 
truth, belong to neither. Fluellin would say/ they 
are as like as my fingers to my fingers, and there is 
salmon in both. It is a noble stream to bathe in, 
and I shall make that use of it three times a week, 
having introduced myself to it for the first time this 
morning. 

I beg you will remember me to all my friends, 
which is a task will cost you no great pains to exe* 
cute* — ^particularly remember me to those of your 
own house, and believe me 

Your very afTectioliate 

w. a 

» UETTER 1X1. 

To Lady HESKETH. > 

■ Huntingdon, July 1, 1763. 

MY DEAR LADY HESKETH, 

Since the visit you were so 
kind to pay me in the Temple, (the only time 1 ever 
saw you without pleasure) what have I not suffered? 
And since it has pleased God to restore me to the use 
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bf my i*eason, ^hat have I nbt'enjbyed? You taiow, 
by experience, how pleasatit it is to feel the first ap- 
proaches of health after a fever; but; Oh the fever of 
ifae bmh ! To feel the quenching 6f that fire is in- 

deed a blessing which I think it impossible to receive 
without the most consummate gratitude. Terrible as 

this chastizement is/ I acknowledge in it the hand of 

• ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ',..-•.' 

an infinite justice; nor is it at all more difficult for me ' 

to perceive in it the hand of in infinite mercy like- 
wise: when I cbnsider the effect it has had upon me, 
I am exceedingly thankful for it, and, without hypo- 
crisy, eisteem it the greatestblessifig, next to life itself; 
I ever received from the divme bounty; I pray God 
that I may ever retain this sense of it, and then I am 
sure I shall continue to be, as I am at present, really 
happy. 

I write thus to you, that you may not think me 
a forlorn and wretched creature; which you might be 
apt to do considering my very distant removal from 
every friend I have in the world— a circumstance, 
which before this event befel me, would undoubted- 
ly have inademe soj but my affliction has taught me 
a road to happiness, which without it I should ne- 
ver have found; and I know, and have experience of 
it every day, that the mercy of God, to him who be- 
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lieves himself the objeet of it, is mo^e than sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of eveiy other bles^ng. 

You may now inibmi all those tvhom you think 
really interested in my welfare^ that th^y have ]!lot need 
to be apprehensive on the score of my happiness at 
present. And vou yourself will believe that my happi^ 
ness is no dream^ because I haye told you the foun- 
dation on which it is built. What I have written would 
appear like eiithu^asm to many^ for we are apt to giv^ 
that name to every wam[i affection of the mind in 
others^ which we have not experienced in ourselves ; 
but to you, who have so much to be thanJM*ul fpr, and 
a temper inclined to gratitude, it will not appear so. 

I beg you will give my love to Sir Thomas, and 
believe that I am obliged to you both. for enquiring 
after me at St. Alban's. 

Yours ever, 

w.a 



LETTER IV. 

To Lady HESKETH. 

Huntingdon, July 4, 1765; 

Being just emerged from the Ouse, 
I sit down to thank you, my dear Cousin, fox your 
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friendly and comfbitafole Letter. What could you 
think of my unaccountable behaviour to you in that 
visit 1 mentioiw^ in jfij last? I reihembel- 1 neither 
fepoke to you, lioi* looked at you. The solution .of 
the mystery indeed fc^ilowed sooti aftei*, but at the 
• saAie tifaie it niust have been inexplicable. The up- 
roar 'within was eten then begun, and my silence was 
only thelsul^kiness of a thutlder storm before it opens. 
I am' gifefd, however, that the only instance in which I 
^ kifew tibt bow to value your company Was^ when I 
was not in toy semes. It was the first of the kind, 
and 1 trnst in Godit will bb the last 

How naturally do& affliction make us Christi- 
ans ! and how ^Aijpossible is it when- all human help 
is vainv find the wBbte earth too poor and trifling to 
f irrnfeh us^ witft one ihbment's peace, ho^ impossible- 

- ife it i^eWWn\toA Iboking^at the Gospel ! It gives me 
' sbmtr '^fcbne^m, though at the same tihie it increases 

my gralftude,'to reflect, that a conVert made in Bed- 
lam i^nidre likely to be a stumbling block to others, 
ttein tb advance their faith. But if it has that effect 
tiport any, it is owing to tbeiV reasoning, amiss, and 
drawing their conclusions from false premises. He 

- who can ascribe an ameridnfent of life and manners. 
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and a reformation of the heart itself^ to madness^ is 
guilty of an absurdity, that in any othor case would 
fasten the imputation of madness upon himsdf ; for 
by so doing, he ascribes a reasonable effect to an un- 
reasonable cause, and ai positive effect to a negative. 
But when Christianity only is to be sacrificed, he that 
stabs deepest is always the wisest man. You, my 
dear Cousin, youiiself, yfijl be apt to think I cany the 
matter too far,, and; that isn the present warmfb of nty 
: hearty I mak^ too ample a concesstqn. in. ss^ing^ thit 
I aim on/tf n&w a convert. You tlunk I always believed, 
and I thought so too, but you were deceived, and 
so was I. I called myself indeed a Christian, but He 
who knows my hear^ knows that I never did a rigj^t 
, ihittg, nor ^stained from a wrong om, because I was 
. so. But :if \ 4id either, it was.under Ab infiu^lce 0f 
some other motive. And it is such seeming Chrisd- 
ans, su^h rpretendix]^ believeis» that do most mischief 

% 

to ^e cause, and furnii^ the strongest arguments to 
support tl^ in^detity of its enemies : unless profbssion 
,and conduct go together, »thc man'is life is a lie, and 
the validity of what he pirofesses itself is c^Ued in 
question. The diffe^eiMfe between a Christian a^ 
an Unbeliever, would be ^o. striking, if the treache- 
rous allies of the Church would go over at ottce to 
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the otiieip side, that I am satisfied reiigiion would be 
no loser by the bargain. 

i i^koW it one in^ance of the Providence that 
has ^tchdfed tnt ifcrotigbout this Vrhdle etneht, Aat 
itetteid (if bfcitig tlifeKvwed into the hands of one ot 
iht Lt^ntJon ))hySicians, who \yete so much hearer, 
that i wonderiwashot/Iwas carried to Doctor Cotltpri. 
I was not only treated by him with the greatest teh^ 
fterness whUfe I 'was iH; ^nd dttehded witk the litmost 
diligence, but when my reason was restore^d tb me, 
and I had so miich tiefed^of a religious friend to con- 
verse with, to whom I could open my mind upon the 
subject without reserve, I could hardly have found a 
fitter person for the piu^ose. My eagerness and 
anxiety to settle my opinions upon that long ne- 
glected point, made it tieccssary, that while my mind 
was yet weak, arid my spirits uiifcehain, 1 should have 
$»Ke a^stiote; 13ie dxiotlir was as ready to administer 
relief to me in this article likewise, and as well qua- 
lifted to do it as in that which was more immediately 
f\h pi*6Vince. ttbw tSnhj ptiysickris would have 
thought this kil irregul^ api>etite, and a symptom of 
remaining macUifesst But ff it were'so, my mend was 
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ai^ mad as my^lf^ and it is well for me that he 
was so. 

M}^ dear Cousin^ you know not half the delive- 
rances I have received ; my Brother is the only one in 
the family who does. My recovery is indeed a signal 
one, but a greater, if possible, went before it. My 
future life must ex|>ress my th^kfulness, for by words 
I cannot do it. 

I pray Gqdto bless you, and my friend Sir 
Thpmas. ^ . , 

Yours ever. 



; • I 



w.c. 
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LETTER V. 

' ■ ■ > ■ ■ ; • 

To Lady HESKETH. 

• f Huntingdon, July 5, - 1 7BB\ 



iVl MAR LADY HESKETH, * 



My pen runs 50 fast you will begin to wish 
you had not put it in motion, bytyou must consider 
we have not met, even by Lptter, almost these two 

»-.-... I ■ . . • r J ■-■■■■ . 

years, which will account, in some measure, for my 
pestering you in this manner ; besides my last was 
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no answer to yours, arid therefore I consider myself 
as still in your debt. To say truth, I have this long 
time promised myself a correspondence with you as 
one of my principal pleasures. 

I should have written to you from St, Alban's 
long sinte, but was willing to perform quarantine 
first, both for piy own sake, and because I thought 
my Letters would be more satisfactory to you from 
any other quarter. You will perceive I allowed my- 
self a very sufficient time for the purpose, for I date 
my recovery from the twenty-fifth of last July, having 
been ill seven months, and well twelve months. It was 
on that day my Brother came to see me ; I was far 
from well when he came in: Yet though he only 
staid one day with me, his company sarved to put to 
flight a thousand deliriums and delusions which I still 
laboured under, and the next morning found myself 
a new creature. But to the present purpose. ^ ^ 

As far as I am acquainted with this place, I like 
it extremely. Mr. Hodgson, the minister of the pa- 
rish, made me a visit the day before yesterday. He 
is very sensible, a good preacher, * and comcien tious 
in the discharge of his duty. He is very well known 
to Doctor Newton, bishop of Bristql, the author of 
the treatise on the Prophecies, on^ of our best 



l^jshops, ^ whc^ has^writtcn, th? mo^ dptf\omt)»f,he 
proo^ of the (rutKof Christi^ity^ m iqty mijpdv that 
ever was, published. 

There is a village called Hertford, aJ?aut a, mile 
and 2k half from Ijence. The church t;here h very 

t V 

prettily situated upon a^ risiiig ground^ so close to the 
river, that it washes the wall of the chuxeh yard. I 
found an Epitaph there the other; Hipmio^ the t\ya 
first lines- of which being better- than %ny thing else I 
saw there, I made shift to pemeiQber. It is by a widovr 
on her husband. 

'* Thou wast too good to live on earth with me, 
^' And' I not good enough to die with thee." 

The dfsfancte of tfeis place fron» Cambridge is 
ihe worst circHwwtowce belonging to it. My Brotfter 

1 

antf I are fifteen ra»fcs asunder, which considering that 
I came hithei for i^ sake of being near him, is rather 
ftK) much. B wish that young man was better known 
in the femily. He has a» many good qualities as his 
Nearest kindred conTd wish to find in him. 

As Jfr. Quiftvery roundly expressed himself 
upon some such occasion, '* here is very pfentrfirf 
afccommodation, and great happiness of provision . So 
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that if I Starve, it must be through forgetfiiliiess, raAer 
didn scarcity. 

Fave thee well my good and dear Couaf^n. 

Ever yours. 



LETTER VI. 



To Lady HESKETH. 

July m, 176§. 

HY BEAR COUSINj 

You a» irery ^ood to me, aiifl if 
you will only eontinue to write at such intervals as yo^ 
find convenient, I shall recei?e all that pleasure, which 
I proposed to myself from our correspondence. I de« 
liire no more, than that you would never dnop me for 
aqy length of tii^e together, for I shall then thiQk yi»u 
Qnly write beciiuse something happened to put you 
in mind of me, or for some other reason equally mor- 
tifying. I am not however so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect you should perform this act of friei^dship so fre- 
€|ufintly as myself, for you live in a world swarming 
with engagements^ and my hours are almost all my 
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own> you; must, everyday be employed iti doing 
what is expected from you by a thousand others, and 
I have . nothing to do. but what is roost agreeable to 
uiyself. 

Our mentioning Newton's treatise on the Pro* 
ph^cies, brings to my mind an anecdote of Dr, Young, 
who you know died lately at Welwyn. Dr. Cotton, 
who was intimate with him, payed him a visit about a 
fortnight before he wps seized with his last illness. 
The old man was then in perfect health ; the antiquity 
of his person, the gravity of his utterance, and the 
earnestness, with which he discoursed about religion, 
gave him, in the doctor's eye, the appearanfce of a 
prophet. They had been delivering their sentiments 
upon this book of Nfewton, when Young closed the. 
conference thus : — ^My friend, there are two conside- 
^' rations upon which my faith in Christ is built a? 

''.upon ^ nick: The fall of man, the redemption of 

« 

^^ man,' and the resurrection of man, the three c^r- 
'' dinal articles of our religion, afi^ such as human 
^' ingenuity could never havie invented, therefore- 
'' they must be divine ; the other argument is this—* 
'' If the Prophecies have been fulfilled {o£ which 
*^ there is abundant demonstitatian ) the Scripture 
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^ rnM&t be thet \vdrd of God, and if the Scripture is 
'^^^ti^ivoM of God/ Christianity mi«St be trm" 
• This treatise oil the I^ophecies serves a dou- 

ble purpose, it not only proves the truth of religion, 
in a manner that never has been, nor ever can be cop-^ 
tiro verted; but it proves likewise, that the Roman 
Catholic is the apostate, and Anti-christian church, 
ISO frequently foretold both in the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Indeed so fatally connected is the refuta- 
tion of Popery, with the truth of Christianity, when 
the. latter is evinced by the completion of the Pro- 
phecies, that in proportion as light is thrown upon 
the one, the deformities and errors of the other a»e 
more plainly exhibited. But I leave you to the book 
itself, thejre are parts of it which may possibly afford 
you less entertainment than the rest, because you 
have never been a school-boy, but in the main it is 
so interesting, and you are so fond of that, which is 
so, that I am sure you will like it. 

My dear Cousin, how happy am I in having a 
friend, to whom I can open my heart upon these sub- 
jects ! I have many intimates in the world, and 
have had many more, than I shall have hereafter, to 
whom a long Letter, upon these most important ar^ 
tides, ^ would appear tiresome at leafet,;if notimpetti; 
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tte»t Biit I am aoft afraid of m«etiag^ with tK^t re* 
ception firom yott> ivbtf haiye never yet made it your 
interests tbat there &hoja}d be no ttuth in the word 
of God. May this eveiteatipg truth be your comfort 
while you live^ and attend you with peaee and joy 
in your hat moments, i love you too \^11 not to 
make this a part of my prayers^ and when I reinem^ 
ber my friends on these occasions, there is no like- 
lihood that you can be forgotten. 

Yours ever, 

P. S. — Cambridge. — ^I add this postscript at my 
Brother's rooms. He desires to be affectionately re- 
membered to you, and if you are in Town about a 
fortnight hence, when he proposes to be there him- 
self, will take a breakfast with you. 



LETTER VII. 

To Lady HESKETH. 

Huntingdon, August 1, 1765. 
MY 0EAR oousm. 

If I was tonseasure your oWi-^ 

gsti&n te> write, by my own desire to hear jfrom you. 
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1 $hauld call you au idle anvespondisiU if a post wait 
bi^ wi Ax>iU bviugin^ a iettcjr, but I ana not so un^r^a- * 
sonable; om tl^ GO»ti?ary^ I diink myself very happy 
in heapring from you upon your omw¥ tMXfna^ as yoi| 
fuul mojM: coiwenieoit. Younr short history o£ my fa* 
imily is^ a very acceptable pai^t of your Letter; if they 
really interest themselves in m^y wel&re^ it i» a marie 
pf their graajt cha,fity for one who ha& been a dis^p* 
pciintjneivt ai^ 2k vexatioa to them evei smc€ he h^ 
b^n of cqim&cjfkGaee ene«^h to be either. My 
jdrieiid the* M^of'^ behaviioiir tQ me^ after allhe^mP- 
fi^ed by my abaudoBooig his interest and my ovm, 
ill so misfcrable a ^i^ajwer^ is^ a i^oble instance of ge- 
q^eprosity^ and tf ue grea^ess of mind : ai^i^deed, I 

know no Bp^n in^ wh^m those qualities are morecon-* 
spi^uous; oi&e need only fux;nish him with an oppor*^ 

timity to disqplay them^ and they are always ready to 

show thepselvesi in his words and actiocis^ and even 

ia his^ coiuitena^ce at a moment's waiaing. I have 

great reason to be thaAHful — ^I have lost none of my 

ac^quaintance^ but those whom I determined not to " 

keep. I am sorry this class is so quh^ous, What 

would I not give' that every friend I have in the 

worlds were not almost but altogether Christians. 

2^y dear Cousin^ I am; hatf afraid to talk m this style^ 
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lest I should seem to indulge a censorious humour, 
i^stdad of hoping, afs I ought, the best for all men. 
But v^hat can be said against ocular proof, and what 
is hope when it is built up<>n presumption? To use 
the most holy name in the universe for no purpose, 
or a bad one, contrary fo his oVrri express command- 
ment, to pass the day, and the succeeding days, weeks, 
and mc^ths, and years, without one act of private 
devotion, one confession of our sins, or one thanks- 
giving for the numberless blessings wc enjoy : To 
hear the word of God in public, with a distracted at- 
tention, Or with none at all ; to abBent^ ourselves vo- 
luntarily from the blessed Communion, and to live in 
the total neglect of it, tfioiigh our Saviour has 
charged it upon us with an express injunctioni are 
the common and ordinary liberties which the genera- 
lity of professors allow themselves ; and what is this 
but to live without G5din the world? Many causes 
may be assigned for this Anti-k^hristian spirit, so pre- 
valent among Christians, but one of the principal I 
t^ke to be their utter forgetfulness that they have the 
word of God in their possession. 

My friend. Sir William Russel, was distantly 
related to a very accomplished man, who, though he 
oiever believird th^ 'Gospel, admired the Scriptures 
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as the subHmest campositions in the world, atid I'ead 
them often. I have been iiidimte myself Witha i^^ 
of iSne taste, who has confess^ to ia^ that thmigh te 
could not subscribe to th^ truth of Christianity its^ 
yet he never could read St. Luke's account ctf ourlSai*- 
iriour's appearance to the two disciples goingDoEm- 
mam, without behig wonderfully affected by it, tmA 
he thought that if tKe st^mp of diVinity Was^ My 
nvhere to, be found in ScriptureVit was strongly fitarkr 
ed^ and vis^&fy impressed upon ^at pas^ge. ]ft*<these 
men, whose hesorts^ where chiijied with the darknel^ of 
ififidelity^ could find such charms in the tnigre«ryte of 
the Senpture; what must tlwey find there, ^ose eye 
pcaietiates deaeper than the letter; and' who Atttilyb^ 
Jkve; themsdves interested in all^ the invaluable pri^ 
ifile^ irf the Gospel ? '' He that believeth on «e, 
" is passed from death unto life," though it be a^ 
{^aiA a sentence as words can form, has more beau<* 
ties in it for such a person, than all the labours an- 
tiquity can boast of If my poor man of taste, whom 
I have just mentioned, had searched a little further 
he might have found other parts of the sacred histo- 
ry asstronglyUdarked with the characters of divinity, 
^ th^ he. ii^ationed. - TJre paj^le of the prodigal 
sop, ,fhe 9^tbeautiful Ji^tipn th^t /^vf K^*5 ifiyejit^ 
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ed; aur Saviour's speech to hifi dkciples^ vritfa which 
he doies his earthly nunistratmi^ foil of the stiblim^' 
€st ^&ffAtj, 9iid leodraest affection, sui^ass every 
jfting that I ever rea^^ 2md like the sji^t by whidi 
Ihey mere dictated, fly direcdy to the heart. If ihe 
Soipture d^ not diisd&in all affectation of ccnament, 
GSie jihould call these, and such as theses Ae aa^ 
mental parts of it, but die Blatter of it is that> upon 
which it prindpaliy stakes its credft mith us, and die 
$t;yle, however exceflesit and, pei^ultaf U> ilael^ k ^ 
only one of those nmny external evidencts by which 
St recmnmends itself to our belief 

I shall be very much obliged to jmnSck At 
book you menti^A ; you could not baw Isenc nie any 
tivbig that would have been mose meioemty uxiknk 
y«ii had sent me your own meditadons ikistrai idf 

Ihm. 

Yours, 



L 



LETTEH VIII. 

To LADY HESKETH. 

'. • ■ ■ * ' 

HundngdoQ, August 17, I76& 

You toM me, my dear Goifein; that 
I^hetd Mt fear writing too pften, and fbt petceivt 
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t take you at your wwd. At present, however, t 
limU d0 Mttle more than thank you for your MedBift^ 
Ikms, which I admire exceedingly, the author oftkeril 
manifestiy loved ihe truth with an Tindisse«fl)le4 aP- 
fectioh, had made great progess in the knowledge of 
k, and experienced all the happiness Aat natural y 
results from that noblest of all attainments. There i^ 
otte circumstance which he gives us frequent occa- 
rfop to observe in him, which I believe wifl ever bfe 
found in fte philosophy of eveiy *r«re CJhria^fian, I 
iheatt thb ernifteht ra«A which he asagnis to feifli 
a»inong the viiftti^, as the source and parent nf them 
jH^ Thei^ Is nothing more infallibly tme^han iVk, 
«n4 ddiAfdess it ifi w^ha vkiv to tiie ^nmiying ^md 
sandtifyifi^ mtute jof a trae faitii, that 4oitr'SaV]Ottf> 
says '* He that believeth in me hath e^f^hn^ng fife,*? 
with 'many other expressions to the ^same purpose. 
Considered in this light, no wonder it has the power 
of salvation ascribed to iti Considered in any other, 
we must suppose it to operate like an oriental talis • 
man, if it obtains for us the least advantage ; which 
is an adront to him, who insists upon out having jjt, 
and witt;oa no other tevoas admit us to his favour. I 
•mefition this distin^ishitig: artidr m his ReflttctisflM^ 
to^ratbex bekmuse itisfervoes £or«^olid fiemndatxon te 
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the dktinction I made in my hst, between the spech^ 
0U6 profefisor/ and the true befiever^ between laOk 
whose faith is his sunday-sait^ and hind wba never 
puts it off at all-'— — b, distinction I am a little feaiful 
sometimes of makings because it is a heavy stroke 
upon the practice of more than half the Christians in 
Ae world.' 

My dear Cousin^ I told you 1 read the book 
with great pleasure^ which may be accounted for 
trom its oWn merits but perhaps it pleased me the 
more^ because you had travelled the same road be- 
fore me. You know there is such a pleasuife as this^ 
which would want great explanation to some folks, 
being perhaps a mystery to those> whose hearts are a 
mere muscle, and serve only for the purposes of J© 

even circulation^ r- 

W. C. 



LKFTBR IX. 



To lady HESKETH. 

Sept. 4/1765. 



^ 



Though I have some very 
agreeable acquaintance at Hkatingdon^ mydear Cou- 
nn^fnone are so agreeable as the arrival of your Let- 
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tefs. I thank you for that, which I hav^ just receiv- 
ed from Droxford, jand particularly for that part of 
it, where f(m giVe>itfe ah unlimited liberty upon th6 
gubject, I have already so often written upon. What- 
iever interests us deeply, as naturally flows into the 
pen, as it does from the lips, when every restraint is 
taken away^ and we meet with a friend indulgent 
enough to attend to us. How many, in all that va- 
riety of characters, with whom I am acquainted, 
could I find, after the strictest search, to whom I 
could write, as I do to you ? I hope the number will 
encrease, I am sure it cannot easily be diminished. 
Poor ■' > ' ! I have heard the whole of his history, 
and can pnly lament, what I am sure I can make no 
apology for. Two of my friends have been cut off 
during hfiy illness, in die midst of such a life, as it is 
frightful to reflect Upon, and here ami; in better 
health and spiriti^, than I can ahnost remember to have 
enjoyed he&ke, after having spent months in the ap-^ 
prehensibn of instant death. How mysterious are the 
ways of Providence ! Why did I receive grace and 
and mercy? Why was I preserved, afflicted for my 
good, received, as I trust, into favour, and blessed 
with the greatest happiness, I tan ever know, cr hope 
Vol i. E 
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for, in this Uie, while thes^ were overteketi by the 
great arrest, una wakened, unrepenting, and every 
way unprepared for it ? His infin4^e wisdom, to whose 
infinite mercy I owe it a}l, ean Solve these c(uestioii% 
and none beside him. If a free-thinker, as many a 
man miscallff. Himself^ could be brought to give a se* 
rious answei; to them, he would certainly sa y 
A^idiout doubt, Sir,^ ytm was in gre»t danger, you 
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had a narrow e^ape, a mpst fortunate one, indeed." 
How excessively foolish, as weH as shocking ! As if 
Me d^^ended upon luck, and all that we are> or can 
be, ^1 tiiU we have or hope for> could possibly be 
referred td accident Yet to this freedom of Uiought, 
it is owing th^t t^, who, a& our Saviour tells u% is 
thoroughly apprized of the death of the meanest of 
his creatures, is supposed to leave diose, whom he 
has made ih hts own image, to the mercy of chance; 
and to this therefore it is li^wise owing, that the 
correction, which our heavenly Father bestows upon 
us, that we may be fitted to receive his blesssing, is so 
ofiten disappointed of its benevolent intention, and 
that men dei^ise the chastening of the Almighty 
Severs and all diseases are accidents, and long life, 
recovery, at least from sickness, is the gift of the phy- 
sician. No man can be i greater friend to die use of 
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m^aniB upon thisse occasions than myself/ for it were 
' presumption and enthusiasm to neglect them. God 
has endued them with salutary properties on purpose 
Aat we might avail ourselves of theni> otherwise 
that part of his creation were in vain. But to im- 
pute our reeove^ to the medicine^ and to carry oiii 
views no further^ is to rob God of his honour^ and is 
sayjing in effect^ that he h^ parted with the keys of 
life add death, and, by giving to a drug the power to 
heal us, has ^bced our lives out of his own reach. He 
that thinks thus> may as wdl fall upon his knees at once^ 
and return thanks to the medicine that cured him, for it 
W{^ certainly itiore immediately instrumental in his 
recovery, than either tiie apothecary or the dodtor. 
My deat Cousin, a firm pertaiasidn of the stipeiintend^ 
ence of Providehde over dl oinr concerns, is abso*- 
kitely neceissary to our happiness. Without it, we 
ctonot be said to believe in the Scripture, or practise 
any thing like resignation to his will. If I am con« 
vinced that no affliction can befall me, without the 
permission of God, I and convinced likewise, that he 
sees, and knows, that I am afflicted ; believing this, I 
mtist, in the' same degree, believe that if I pray to him 
for deliverance, he hears me ; I must needs know 
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likewise, with equal assurance, that it he hears, he 
Ivill also deliver me, if that will upon the whole be 
niost conducive to my happiness; and if he does not 
deliver me, I may be well assured, that he has none 
but the most benevolent intention in declining it. 
He made us, not because we could add to his happi- 
ness, wWch was always perfect, but that we might be 
happy ourselves; and will he not in all his dispensa- 
tions towards us, even in the minutest, consult that 
end for which he made us^ To suppose the contra- 
ry, is (which we are not always aware of) affronting 
£very one of his attributes, and at the same time the 
certain consequence of disbelieving his care for us, 
is, that we renounce utterly our dependence upon 
him. In this view it will appear plainly, that the 
line of duty is not stretched too tight, when we are 
told, that we ought to accept every thing at his 
hands as a blessihg, and to be thankful even while 
we smart under the rod of iron, with which he some- 
times rules us. Without this persuasion^ every 
blessing, however we may think ourselves, happy in 
it, loses its greatest recommendation, and every afflic- 
tion is intolerable. Death itself must be welcome 
to him, who has this faith> and he, who has it not, 
must aim at it, if he is not a madman. You cannot 
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think how glad I am to hear, you are going to com^ 
mence lady, and mistress of Freeman tie.* I know it 
"Well, and could go to it from Southiimpton blind- 
fold. You are kind to invite me to it, and I shall be 
so kind to niyself as to accept the invitation, though 
1 should not, for a slight consideration, be prevailed 
upon to quit my beloved retirement at Hif ntingdon. 

Yoiirs ever, 

W. C. 



LETTER X. 



To Lady HESKETH. 



Huntingdon, Sept. 14, 1765. 



MY DEAR COUSIN, 



The longer I live here, the 
better I like the place, and the people who belong 
to it. I am upon very good terms with bo less than 
five families,, besides two or three odd scrambling 
fellows like myself The last acquaintance I made 
here is with the race of the Unwins, consisting of 
father and mother, son and daughter, the most com- 
fortable, social folks you ^ver knew. The son is 
•about twenty-one years of ag^, one of the most up- 

• Freemautle, a^viQa near Southampton. 
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t^eserved^ an4 amiable yoMngmen, I ever conversed 

with. He is not yet arrived at that time of life, when 

siii^cipn reoQmmends itself to vs in the form of wis* 

dom, and s^ts ev^ery thing, but our own dear selves, 

^t an immeasurable distance from our esteem and 

confidence. Consequently he is kfiown almost as 

soon as s^n^ and havii^g nothing in his heart, that 

makes it necessary for him to keep it barred and bolted. 

Opens it to the perusal even of a stranger. The father 

is a clergyman, and the son is designed for orders. 

The design however is qdke his own, proceeding 

merely from his being, and having al\Nays been, sin^ 

cere in his belief, and love of the Gospel. Another ac* 

quaintance> I have lately ma4e, is with a Mr. Nichol* 

[5on, a North^country divine, very poor, httt vary 

good, and very happy. He reads prayers here twice 

a day, all the year round, and travels on foot to serve 

two churches every Sunday through the year, his 

journey out and home again being sixteen miles. I 

supped with him last night. He gave me bread and 

cheese, and a black jug of ale of his own brewing, 

and doubtless brewed by his own hands, Another of 

my acquaintance is Mr. .. n, a thin, tall, bid man, 

and as good as he is thin. He drinks nothing but 

water, and ^ats no #esbj partly ( I beUpw ) from a 
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religious scruple (for he is very religious) and partly 
in the spirit of a valetudinarian. I^e is to be met 
with every morning of his life, at about six o'clock; 
at a fountain of very fine water, about a mile from 
the town, which is reckoned extremely Hke the Bris- 
tol spring Being both early risers, and the only 
early walkers in the place, we soon became acquaint- 
ed. His great piety can be equalled by nothing, but 
liis great regularity; for he is the most perfect time- 
piece in the world. I Jkave received a visit likewise 
from Mr. . He is very much a gentleman, well- 
read, and sensible. I am persuaded in short, that if 
I had had the choice of all England, where to fix my 
abode, I could not have chosen better for myself, and 
most Kkely, I should not have chosen so well. 

You 5ay, you hope it is not necessary for sal- 
vation to undergo the same afffictions, that I have un- 
dergone. No ! my dear Cousin, God deals with his 
children, as a merciful father ; he does not, as he 
himself U\h us, afflict willingly the sons of men. 
Doubtless there are many, who having been placed, 
by his good providence, out of the reach of any great 
evil, and the influence of bad example, , have, from 
Aeir very infancy, been partakers of the grace 
of his holy 6pirit> in such a manner, as never to have 
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allowed themselves in any grfevous offence against 
him. May you lote him more and more, day by day, 
as every day, vhile you think upon him, you will find 
bim more worthy of your love, and may you be fi- 
nally accepted by him for his sake> whose interces- 
sion for all his faithful s^n'ants cannot but prevail ! 

Yours ever, 

W. C. 



LEtHdt XI. 



To Lady HESKETH: 

Huntingdon, Oct. 10, 1765. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I should grumble at your long 
silence, if I did not know, that one may love one's 
friends very well, though one is not always in a hu- 
mour to write to them; Besides I have the satisfac* 
tion of h,dng perfectly sure, | that you have at least 
twenty tiiixes recollected the debt you owe me, and 
ajs often resolved to pay it : ,and perhaps, while you 
remain indebted to me^ yoii think of me twice as often 
as you would do, if the account was clear. These are 
the reflections, with which I comfort myself under 
the affliction of not hearing from you ; my.t^mp^t 
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does not incline me to jealousy, and ifit did, I 
should set all right by having recourse to what I have 
already received from you. 

I thank God for your friendship, and for every 
friend I have ; for all the pleasing circumstances here, 
for my health of body, and perfect serenity of mind. 
To recollect the past, and compare it with the pre- 
sent, is all I have need of to fill me with gratitude ; 
and to be grateful is to be happy. Not that I think 
myself sfiifficiently thankful, or that I ever lAall be so 
in this life. The warmest heart perhaps only feels 
by fits, and is often as insensible as the coldest. 
This at least is frequently the case with mine, and 
oftener than it ^should be. But the mercy that can 
forgive iniquity, will never be severe to mark our 
frailties; to that mercy, my dear Cousin, I commend 
you, with earnest wishes for your welfare, and re- 
main your ever affectionate 

w. c: 



LETTEB XII. 

« 

To Lady HESKETH. 

Huntingdon, Oct. 18, 1765- 

I wish you joy, my dear Cou- 
sin, of being safely arrived in port from the storms 
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of Southampton. For my own part^ who am but as a 
ThameahWherry> in a world full of tempest and com« 
motion^ I know so well the value of the creek, I have 
put into, and the snugnes^ it a0brds me, that I have 
a sensible sympathy with you in the pleasure, you find, 
in being once more blown to Droxford. I know 
enough of Miss Morley to send her my compliments, 
to which, if I had never seen her, her aflfection for 
you would sufficiently entitle her. If I neglected to do 
it sooner> it is only because I am naturally apt to ne* 
gleet what I ought to do : and if I was ^ genteel as 
I am negligent, I should be th^ most delightfyl crea- 
ture in the universe. I am glad you think so iavour- 
ably of my Huntingdon acquaintanee, they are in- 
deed a nice set of foIk$> and suit me exactly. 1 
ahouH have been more particular in my account of 
Miss Unwin, if I had had mater^ for a minute de- 
scription. She is about eighteen years of age, ra- 
ther handsome and genteel. In her Mother's com- 
pany she says little, not because her mother requires 
it of her, but because she seems glad of that excuse 
for not. talking, being somewhat inclined to bashful- 
)ies$'«: There^ is the inost -remarkable cordiality be- 
tween all the parts of the family, ,and the mother and 
daughter seem to doat upon each other^ The first 
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liiiie I wrai tQ the hpuae^ I was introduced to the 
daughter alone; wd sat i^th her near h»lf an hour^ ' 
before Her brother came Ixi, who had appcanted me to 
call upon him. T?ilking is -neces^ry in a tite'^a-tSte^ 
to distinguish the persons of the drama> from the 
chairs they sit on: accordingly she talked a great 
deal, and extremely well ; and, like the rest of the 
family, behaved with as much ease, and address, as if 
we had been old acquaintance. She resembles her 
Ba^Qth^ in her great piety, who is one of the most 
remarka^ instances of i^, Ihave ever seen. They are 
altogether the cheerfullesjt and most engaging family-* 
piece> ii is pos^ble to conceive. Since I wrote the 
^boye^ I me| Mni. Unwin ]^ the street, and went 
honte with bet She and I waJk^ together near two 
hourss^in the gulden, and had a ednvergfttion, which did 
me moiie good than IshoiuW hafve recei^jed from an ai*- 
•dience of ^ grst prince in Europe. That woman is a 
blesssing to me, and I never see her wiAout being the 
better for her company. I $m treated in die family, 
as if I v^ a near relation, and have been repeatedly 
invited to -caU upon them ait all times. You kaow 
what a shy fellow I am; I cannot prevail with myself 
to make %q mu^h use of this privilege, as I am su^ 
Ihey intend I should, but perhaps this aukward«jei^ 
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vrill wear oifT hereafter. It was my earnest reqtiesf^ 
before I left St. Alban's, that wherever it might please 
Providence to dispose of me, I might meet with such 
att^cquaintance, as I find in Mrs. Unwin. How happy 
it is to believe with a steadfast assurance, that our 
petitions are heard, even while we are making them 
— and how delightful to meet with a proof of it in 
the effectual and actual grant of them ! Surely it is 
a gracious finishing given to those means, which the 
Almighty has been pleased to make use of, for my 
conversion. After having been deservedly rendered 
unfit fot any society, to be again qualified for it, 
and admitted at once into the fellowship of those, 
whom God regards as the excellent of the earth, and 
whom, in the emphatical language of Scripture, he 
preserves as the apple of his eye, is a blessing, which 
carries with it the stamp and visible superscription of 

divine bounty^ z grace unlimited as undeserved ; 

and, like its glorious Author, free in its course, and 
blessed in its operation ! 

My dear Cousin ! Health and happiness, and 

above all, the favour of our great and gracious Lord 

attend you ! While we seek it, in spirit and in truth, 

we are infinitely more secure of it, than of the next 

' fcreath, we expect to draw. Heaven and earth have 
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their destined periods, ten thousand worlds will va* 
nish at the consummation of all things, but the word 
of God standeth fast, and they, who trust in him, shall 
never be confounded. 

My love to all who enquire after me. 

Yours affectionately. 



i» 



LETTER XIII. 

To Major COWPER. 
. Huntingdon, Oct 18, 1765. 

Un DEAR MAJOR, 

I have neither lost the use of my 
fingers nor my memory, though my Unaccountable si- 
lence might incline you to suspect, that I had lost both. 
The history of those things, which have, from time to 
time, prevented my scribbling, would not only be in^ 
sipid, but extremely voluminous, for which reasons 
they will not make their appearance at present, nor 
probably at any time hereafter. If my neglecting to 
write to you were a proof, that I had never thought of 
you, and that had been really the case, five shilhngiS 
a piece would have been much too little to give for 



die sight of such a monster ! but I am no such man- 
stec> nor do I perceive in myiself the least tendency 
to such a transformation. You may recollect that I 
had but very uncomfortable expectations of the ac- 
commodations^ I should meet with at Huntingdon. 
. How much better is it to take our lot, where it shall 
please Providence to cast it, without anxiety ! Had 
I chosen for myself, it is impossible I could have fixt 
upon a place so agreeable to me in all respects. I so 
much dreaded the thought of having a new acquaint- 
ance to make> with no other recommendation than 
that of being a perfect stranger, that I heartily wish- 
ed no creature here mig^t take the least notice of 
me. Instead of which, in about V/fo months after 
my arrival, I became known to all the visitable peo- 
ple here> and do verily think it ihe moat agreeabk 
neighbouihood^ I ever saw. 

Here are three families who have received tttt 
with the utmost civility, and two in particular have 
treated me with as much cordiality, as if ti^ir pedi* 
gree and mine had grown upon the same sheep^skiiL 
Besides these, there are three or four single ilom, 
Ivho suit my temper to a hair. The town ia one of 
the neatest in England, the countiy is fin^ fofr seve* 
ral miles about it, and the. roads, which are aU turn^ 
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pike/and strike out four or ifive difTerent ways, are 
perfectly good all the year round, I mention this 

latter circumstance chiefly because my distance from 

Cambridge has made a horseman of me at last, or at 

least is likely to do so. My Brother and 1 voectt rroFy 

week, by an alternate reciprocation of intercourse, as 

Sam Johnson would express it ; sometimes I get a 

lift in a neighbour's chaise, but generally ride. As 

to my own personal condition, I am much happier 

than the day is long, and sun-shine and candle-light 

alike i^e me perfectly contented. I get books in a- 

bundance, as much company as I chuse, a de^ of 

comfortable leisure, and enjoy better health, I thmk, 

than for many years past. What h there wanting td 

make me happy ? Nothing, if I can but be as lAsoikful 

as I ought, and I trust, that He, who has be^owed sd 

many blessings upon me, will give me gratitude fd 

crown them all. I beg you tvill give my love to my 

dear Cousin Maria, and to every body at the Paric* 

If Mrs Maitland is with you, as I suspect by a pa^sagd 

in Lady Hesketh's Letter to me, pray remember mt 

to her very affectionately. And believe me, m^ 

dear friend, ever yours. 

W. C. 
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LETTER XIV. 

To JOSEPri HILL, Esqr. 

October 25, 1765. 

DEAR JOB, 

I am afraid the month of Oc- 
tober has proved rather unfavourable to the belle as- 
sembl^e at Southampton, high winds and continual 
rains being bitter enemies to that agreeable lounge, 
which you and I are equally fond of. I have very 
cordially betaken myself to my books, and my fire- 
side; and seldom leave them unless for exercise. I have 
added another family to the number of those I was 
acquainted with, when you were here. Their name 
isUnwin — the most agreeable people imaginable; 
quite sociable, and as free from the ceremonious ci- 
vility of country gentlefolks, as any I ever met with. 
They treat* me more like a near relation than a stran- 
ger, and their house is always open to me. The old 
gentleman carries me to Cambridge in his chaise. 
He is a man of learning and good sense, and as sim- 
ple as parson Adams. His wife has a very uncom- 
^ mon understanding, has read much, to excellent pur- 
pose, and is more polite than a diitx^hess. The son, 
who belongs to Cambridge, is a most amiable young 
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man, and thp daughter quite of a piece with the 
rest of the family. They see but little company, 
which suits me exactly ; go when I will, I find a 
house full of peace aiid cordiality in all its pgrts, and 
am sure to hear no scandal^ but such discourse instead 
of it, as we ar^ all better for. You remember Rous- 
seau's description of an English morning ; such are 
the mornings I spend with these good people, and 
the evenings differ from them in nothing, except 
that they are still more snug and quieter. Now I 
know them, I wonder that I liked Huntingdon so 
well before I knew them, and am apt to think, I 
should find every place disagreeable, that had not an 
Unwin belonging to it. 

This incident convinces me of the truth of an 
observation I have often made, that when we circum- 
scribe our estimate of all that is clever within the 
limits of our own acquaintance (which I at least 

r 

have been always apt to do ) we -are guilty of a veiy 
uncharitable censure upon the rest of the world, and 
of a narrowness of thinking disgraceful to ourselves. 
Wapping and Redriff may contain some of the most 
amiable persons living, and/ such as one would go to 
Vol. 1. F 
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Wapping ai^ RedrifF to make acquaintance with. 
You remember Mr. Gray's stanza^ 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The deep unfathom'd caves of ocean bear. 
Full many a rose is born to blush utiseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air. 

Yours, dear Joe, 

W. C. 



LETTER XV. 

' . * ' ' ' 

To Lady HESKETH. 

» ■ . 

Huntingdon, March 6, 1766. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I have for some time past im- 
puted your silence to the cause, which you yourself 

* • ' 

assign for it, viz. to my change of situation ; and 
was even sagacious enough to account for the fre- 
quency of your Letters to me, while I lived alone, 
from your attention to me in a state of such solitude 
as seemed to make it an act of particular charity to 
write to me. I bless God for it, I was happy even 
then ; solitude has nothing gloomy in it, f the soul 
points upwards. St. Paul tells his Hebrew converts, 
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** Ye ai-e fcome (already come) to Mount Sioii/* 
To an innumerable company of angels^ to the gene- 
ral assembly of the first-bom, which are written in 
Heaven, and to Jesus the mediator of the new cove- 
nant. When this is the » case, as surely it was with 
them, or the Spirit of Truth had never spoken it, 
there is an end of the melancholy and dullness of life 
at once. You will not suspect me, my dear Cousin, 
of a design to Understand this passage literally. But 
this however it certainly means, that a lively faith is 
able to anticipate, in some measure, the joys of that 
heavenly society, which the soul shall actually pos- 
sess hereaftei^; 

Since I have changed ioay situation, I have 
found still greater cause of thanksgiving to the Father 
of all mercies. The family with whom I live, are 
Christians, and it has pleased the Almighty to bring 
me to the knowledge of them, that I may want no 
meatis of improvement in that temper, and conduct, 
which he is pleased to require in all his servants. 

My dear Cousin ! one half of the Christian 
world would call this madness, fanaticism, and folly : 
but are not these things warranted by the word of 
God, act only in the passages I have cited, but in 

F2 
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many others ? If we have no communion with God 
here^ surely we can expect none hereafter. A faith 
that does not place our conversation in Heaven ; 
that does not warm the hearty and purify it too : that 
does not in short, govern oui thought, word, and 
deed, is no faith, nor will it obtain for us any spin* 
tual blessing here, or hereafter. Let us see therefore, 
my dear Cousin, that we do not deceive ourselves in 
a matter of such infinite moment. The world will 
be ever telling us, that we are good enough, and the 
world will yiUfy us behind our backs. But it is not 
the world, which tries the heart, that is the preroga-^ 
tive of God alone. My dear Cousin ! I have often 
prayed for you behind your back, and now I pray for 
you to your face. There are many who would not 
forgive me this wrong, but I have known you so 
long, and so well, that I am not afraid of telling you 
how sincerely I wish for your growth in every Chris- 
tian grace, in every thing that may promote and se- 
cure your everlasting welfare. 

I am obliged to Mrs. Cowper for the book^ 
which, you perceive, arrived safe. I am willing to 
to consider it as an intimation on her part that she 
would wish me to write to her, and shall do it accord* 
ingly. My circumstances are rather particular, such 
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as call upon my friends, those, I mean, who are truly 
such, to take some little notice of me ; and will na- 
turally make those, who are not such in sincerity, ra- 
ther shy of doing it. To this I impute the silence of 
many with regard to me, who, before the affliction, 
that befel me, were ready enough to converse with 

me. 

Yours ever, 

W. G. 



LETTER XVI. 



To Mrs. COWPER. 



MY DEAB COUSIN, 

I am much obliged to yoi^for 
Pearsall's Meditations, especially as it furnishes me 
with an occasion of writing to you, which is all I 
have waited for. My friends must excuse me if I 
write to none but those, who lay it fairly in my way 
to do so. The inference I am apt to draw from 
their silence is, that they wish me to be silent too. 

I have great reason, my dear Coudn, to be 
thankful to the gracious Providence, that conducted 
me to this* place. The lady, in whose house I live, is 
so excellent a person, and regards me with a rrien4- 
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ship so truly- Ghiustian^ that I could almost fancy my 
own Mother restored to life again, to boinpensate to 
me for all the friends, I have lost, and all my connexions 
broken. She has a son at Cambridge in all respects 
worthy of isuch a mother, the most amiable young 
man I ever knew. His natural and acquired endows 
ments are very considerable, and as to his virtues, I 
need only say, that he is a Christian. It ought to be 
a matter of daily thanksgiving to me, that I am ad- 
mitted into the society of such persons, and I pray 
God to make me, and keep nie worthy of them. 

Your brother Martin has been very kind to me, 
having wrtiten to pfie twipe in a stile, which, though 
it was once irksome to me, to say the least, I now 
know bow to value. I pray God to forgive me the 
mahy light things I have both said and thought of 
him and his labours. Hereafter I shall consider him as a 

. ' , • . ■ • * ' ' ' .' . > 

burning and a- shining light, and as one of those, 

who having turned many to righteousness, shall 

* ■ , . i ■ '• ■ ■ . 
shine hereafter as the stars for ever and ever. 

So much for the state of n^y heart, as to my 

spirits I am cheerful and happy, and having peace 

with God, have peace within myself. For the con- 

tinuance of this blessing I trust to Him who gives 
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it, and they^ who trust in Him^ shall never be con^ 

founded. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Huntingdon, W. C 

At the Revd. Mr. Unwinds, 

March 11, 1766. 



LETTER XVII 

To Mr^. COWPER. 

April 4. 1766. 

MY BEAR COUSINj 

I agree with you that Letters 
are not essential to friendship, but they seem to be a 
natural fruit of it, when they are the only intercourse, 
that can be had. And a friendship producing no sen- 
sible effects is so like indifference, that the appeargince 
may easily deceive even an acute discemer. I retract 
however all that I said, in my last, upon this subject, 
having reason to suspect, that it proceeded from a 
principle, which I would discourage in myself upon all 
occasions, even a pride, that felt itself hurt upon a 
mere suspicion of neglect. I have so much cause for 
humility, and so much need of it too, and every little 
sneaking resentment is such an enemy to it, that I hope 
I shall never give quarter to any thing that appears 
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in the shape^ of sullenness or self*coiisequeuce hereaf- 
ter. Alas ! if my best Friend, who laid down his life 
for me, were to remember all the instances, in which 
I have neglected him, and to plead them against me 
in judgment, where should I hide my guilty head 
in the day of recompence ? I will pray therefore for 
blessings upon my friends, though they cease to be so, 
and upon my enemies, though they continue such. 
The deceitfulness of the natural heart is inconceiv- 
able ; I know well, that I passed upon my friends for 
a person, at least religiously inclined, if not actually 
religious, and what is more wonderful, I thought my- 
self a Christian, when 1 had no faith in Christ, when 
I saw no beauty in hiiil, th?t I should desire him, in 
short when I had neither faith nor love, nor any 
Christian grace whatever, but a thousand seeds of re- 
bellion instead, ever more springing up in enmity 
against him. But blessed be God, even the God who 
is become my salvation. The hail of affliction, and 
rebuke for sin has swept away the refuge of lies. It 
pleased the Almighty, in great niercy, to set all my 
misdeeds before me. At length the storm being 
past, a quiet, and peaceful serenity of soul succeeded, 
such as ever attends the gift of living faith in the 
all-sufBcient atonement, and the sweet sense of 
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mercy and pardon purchased by the blood of Christ 
Thus did he breik tne^ and bind me up, thus did he 
wound me^ and his hands made me whole. My dear 
Cousin, I make no apology for entertaining you with 
the history of my conyersion, because I know you to 
be a Christian in the sterling import of the appella^ 
lion. This is however but a very summary account 
of the matter, neither would a Lietter contain the aston- 
ishing particulars of it. If we ever meet again, in 
this world, I will relate them to you by word of 
mouth, if not, they will serve for the subject of a 
conference in the next, where I doubt not I shall re* 
member and record than with a gratitude bettor 
fi^ited to the subject^ 

Yours, my dear Cousin, afiectionatety. 



LETTER XVIII. 



Tp MiB. COWPER. 



April 17, UBQ. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

As in matters unattainable 
by reason, and unrevealed in the Scripture, it is im- 
possible to argue at all; so in matters concerning 
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which reason can only give a probable guess^ and the 
Scrq>tiire has made no explicit discovery, it is, 
though not impossible to argue at all, yet im-* 
possible io argue to any certain conclusion. This 
sieems to me, to be the very case with the point in 

question- ^reason is able to form many pku* 

libl^ conjectures concerning the possibility of our 
knowing each other in a future state, and the Scrip- 
tqrehas^ h^re and there,, favoured us with anexpres- 
sipn, that looks at least like a slight intimation pf it; 
but because a conjecture pan never amount to a 
proof, and a ' slight intimation ^cannot be construed 
into 9 positive assertion,v therefore I think we can 
never come to any absolute conclusion upon the sub* 
ject. We may indeed reason about the plausibility of 
our conjectures, and we may discuss, with great in- 
dustry, and shrewdness of Argument, those passages 
in the Scripture, which seem to favour the opinion ; 
but still no certain means having been afforded us, no 
certain end can be attaitieil ; and after all, that can be 
saidj it yrill still be doubtful, whether we shall know 
eacb other or not. 

As to arguments founded upon human reason 
only^ it wp^uld b^ easy to muster up a muqh greater 
number pn the affirmajtiye side of the question, than 
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it would be worth my while to writer or yours to 
read. Let us see therefixre what the Scriqpture says, 
or seenis^to say, towards the proof of it; ,^d of this 
kind of argument also I shall insert but a few of those, 
which seem to me to be the fairest and clear^t for the 
purpose. For after all, a disputant, on either side of 
this que^ion, is in danger of that censure of ouf bles-? 
sed Lord-s, ^' Ye do err, not Imowing the Scriptuf^ 
nor the power of God*'* 

As to parables, I knew it has been said in the 
dispute concerning the intermediate state, that they 
are not argAimentative ; but this having been ca]iti*OT 
verted by very wise and good meh, and the paral)le oC 
Dives and Lazarus having been used by such, to prov# 
an intermediate state, I se6 imt why it m^y sii>t be ^ 
fairly used for the proof of any other matter, which it 
seems faifly to imply. In this parable we see, that 
Dives is represented as knowing Lazarus, and Abraham 
as knowing them both, and the discourse between 
them is entirely concerning their respective characters 
^d circumstahees upon earth. Here, therefore, our 
Saviour seems to countenance the notion of a mutual 
knowledge and recollection, and if a soul that has per 
jfished, stell know the soul that is saved, surely the 
heirg of salvation shallknoWan^ reeoliedt each other. 
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In the first epistle to the TheflBalonians^ the second 
da^ttTy and nineteenth veise. Saint Paul says, ^' M^hat 
^ is oar hope> or joy, or crown of rejoicin^^ ? Are 
^ not e^en ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
^ Christ at Ms ccmitng^ For ye are our glory and 

^ our joy.** 

As to the hope, which the Apostle has formed con* 
catling them> he himself refen^ the accomplishment of 
it to the coming of Christ, meaning, that t)ien he 
^>uld recdve die recompence of his kbours in their 
l^half ; his joy and glory he refers likewise to the same 
period^ both which would result from the sight of such 
numbers redeemed by the blessing of God upon his 
0sinisttation> when he should present them before the 
j^reat Judge, and say^ in the words of a greater than 
himself *' Lo ! I, and the children, whom thou hast 
given me/' This seems to imply, that the apostle 
^uld know the converts, and the converts Ae apos- 
tle, at least at the day of judgment, and if then, why 
not afterwards ? , 

See also the fourth chapter of that epistle, 
verses IS, 14, 16, which. I have not room to transcribe. 
Here the apostle comforts them under their aflSictioH 
for their deceased brethren, exhorting them '' Not to 
s<wow as without hope;'^ and what is the hope, b^ 
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•which he teaches them to support their ^spirits ? 
Even this, '' That them, which sleep in Jesus, shall 
God bring with him." In other words, and by a 
fair paraphrase surely, telling them they are only 
taken from them for a season^ and that they should 
receive them at their resurrection, 

if you can take off the force of these Te%X% 
my dear Cousin, you will go a great way towas^ 
shaking my opinion, if not, I think they must go 
a great way towaids shaking yours, 

The reason^ why I did not send you my opi- 
mion of Pearsall was, because I had not then read 
him^* I have read him since, and like him much, e&- 
pecially the latter part of him ; bjjt you have whet- 
ted my curiosity to «ee the last Letter by tearing it 
out ; unless you can give me a good reason, why I 
should not see it, I shall enquire for the book the 
first time I go to Cambridge. Perhaps I may be pa^ 
tial to Hervey for the take of his other writings, but 
I cannot give Pearsall the preference to him, for I 
think him one of the most scriptural writers in the 

world. 

Yours, 

W. G: 
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^ LETTER XIX. 



to Mrs. COWPER. 



April 18, 1766, 

ifY DEAR COUSIN, 

Having gone as far as I 
thought needful to justify the opinion of our meet- 
ing and knowing each other hereafter ; I find upon 
reflection that I have done but half my business, and 
that one of the questions, you proposed, remains in- 
tirely unconsidered, viz. '* Whether the things of 
'^ our present state will upt be of too low and mean 
'^ a nature to engage our thoughts, or make a part 
^' of our communications in Heaven.'* 

The common and ordinary occurrences of life 
no doubt, and even the ties of kindred, and of all tem- 
poral interests, will be entirely discarded from amongsf 
that happy society, and, possibly, even the remem- 
brance of them done away. But it does not there-* 
fore follow, that our spiritual concerin, even in this 
life, will be forgotten, neither do I think, that they 
can ever appear trifling to us, in any the most distant 
period of eternity, God, as you say in reference to 
the Scripture, will be all in all. But does not that 
expression mean, that being admitted to so near an 
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approach to our heav>enly Fadier and Red^emeiV 
our whole nature, the soul, and all hs faculties, 
will be employed in praising and adoring hini ? 
Doubtless however, this will be the case, and if so, 
will it not furnish out a glorious theme of thanks- 
giving, to recollect '' The rock, whence we were 
/^ hiewn, and the hole of the pit, whence weweredig- 
*[ ged ? '' To recollect the time, when our faith, 
.which, under the tuition and nurture of the Holy 
Spirit, has produced su^h a plentiful harvest of im- 
4iiortal bliss, was as a grain of mustard seed^ sjnall in 
itself promising but little fruit, and producing less? 
To recollect the various attempts, that wctj^ mad^ upoa 
it, by. the World, the Flesh, and the Pevil, and its 
various triumphs over all, by the a^istance of God, 
through our Lord Jesus .Christ! At present, what- 
•ever our convictions may be, of the sinfulness apd 
corruption of our nature, we can make but a .very 
imperf<^ct estimate either of our weakness or our guilt- 
.Then, no doubt wr shall understand the full value 
of the wondertm salvation wrought out for us : and 
Jt seems reasonable to suppose, that in order to form 
a just idea of Our redemption, we shall be able to form 
.a just one of the danger we have escaped; when we 
know how. weak and frail we were, surely we shall 
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be more able to render due praise and honour to bis 
strength^ who fought for us; wh«i we know com- 
pletely the hatefulness of sin in the sight of God^ and 
how deeply we were tainted by it, we shall know 
how to value the blood, by which we were cleansed, as 
we ought. The twenty-four elders, in the fifth of the 
Revelations, give glory to God for their redemption, 
out of every kindred and tongue, and people, and 
nation: This surely implies a retrospect to their re- 
spective conditions upon earth, and that each remem^ 
bered out of what particular kindred and nation he 
had been redeemed, wd if so, then surely the mi- 
nutest circumstance of their redemption did not esr 
cape their memory. They, who triumph over theBesest, 
in the fifteenth chapter, sing the song of Moses, tiie 
servant of God; and what was that song? A sublime 
record of Israel's ddiverance, and the destruction of 
her enemies in the Red sea, typical, no doubt, of die 
song, which the redeemed in Sion shall sing to cele- 
brate their own salvation, and the ^jrfeaf of their spi* 
ritual enemies. This again implies a recollectiim of 
the dangers, they had before encountered, and the sup 
plies of strength and ardour, they had, hi every emer- 
gency, received from the great deliverer out of all. 
These quotations 4o not indeed prove that their war- 
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fare upon earth includes a part of their converse with 
each other, but they prove, that it is a theme not un- 
worthy to be heard even before the throne of God, 
and therefore it cannot be unfit for reciprocal com- 
munication. 

But you doubt whether there is any commu- 
nication between the blessed at all, neither do I re- 
collect any Scripture that proves it, or that bears any 
relation to the subject. But reason seems to require 
it so peremptorily, that a society, without social in- 
tercourse seems to be a solecism, and a contradiction 
in terms, and the inhabitai^of those regions are 
called, you know, in Scripture, an innumerable com- 
pany, and an assembly, which seems to convey the 
idea of society, as clearly as the word itself Human 
testimony weighs but little in matters of this sort, but 
let it have all the weight it can : I know no greater 
names in divinity, than Watts, and Doddridge, they 
were both of this opinion^ and I send you the words 
of the latter: 'g| 

'^ Our companions in glory may probably assist 
^' us by their wise and good observations^ when we 
^' come to make the Providence of God, here upon 
'^ earth, under the guidance and direction of our 

VOLv 1. G 




^. 
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'^ Lord Jesus Ciirist^ the su^feel ^ Mrmutual corh 
" verse" 

Thusj my 'Aear Cousin^ I kive spread 4Mt my 
reasons before you for aa opinion^ ^which, whether 
admitted or denied^ affects not the state^ or interest, of 
our soul : May our Creatcrr; Redeemer^ aod Sancti- 
fier^ oondttCt 41$ iifto his owa J^rusalesOf wher^ 4heee 
shall be no nighty neither anj Aartaicss at ^sH, where 
we shall be £ree^ even fretti itmoceAC «nror» and |ier- 
fect in the light of the k»owle(%e of God 4a the {see 
of Jesus Christ. 

Yours imthfyJly^ 

W. C. 



lifiTTfiR XX. 



To Jtffs. C0WPER. 



Huntingdon, Sept, 3, 1766. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

It is reckon^, yen know, a 
great achievement to sikmce an o^pponettt m dispu* 
tation^ and your silence wa& of so l^ng a continuuee, 
that I might well begin to please myself wifth the ap- 
preheni^on of having aoooiBjpKshed so aiAaoiis a 
matter. To be serious, however, I am not «orry, 
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Aat What I have said, concerning our knowledge of 
6^h other, in a future state, has a little inclined you 
to the affirmative. For though the redeemed of the 
Lord shall be sure of being as happy, in that state, as 
infinite power, employed by infinite goodness, can 
ihake them, and therefore it may seem immaterial 
whether we shall, or shall not, recollect each other 
hereafter ; yet our present happiness at least is a lit- 
tle interested in the question. A parent, a friend, a 
wife, must needs, I think, feel a little heart-ache at 
the thought of an eternal separation from the objects 
of her regard : atid not to Hftow them, when she 
meets them in another life, or never to meet them at 
all, amounts, though not altogether, yet neariy to 
the same thing. Remember them, I think she needs 
muist. To hear that they are happy, will indeed be 
HO small addition to her own felicity ; but to see 
them so, will surely be a greater. Thus at least it ap- 
pears to our present human apprehension: conse- 
quently, therefor^ to think, that when we leave 
Aem, we lose them for eVer, that we must remain 
eternally ignorant whether they, that were flesh of 
our flesh, and bone of our bone, partake with us of 
celestisfl gl^ytyi OT are disinherited of their heavenly 

G « 
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portion, must shed a dismal gloom over ail our pre- 
sent connexions. For my own part, this life is such 
a momentary thing, and all its interests have so 
shrunk in my estimation, since by the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, I became attentive to the things 
of another ; that like a worm in the bud of all my 
friendships and affections, this very thought would 
eat out the heart of them all, had I a thousand ; and 
were their date to terminate with this life, I think I 
should have no inclination to cultivate» and improve, 
such a fugitive business. Yet friendship is necessary 
to our happiness herG^ and built upon Christian prin* 
ciples, upon which only it can stand, is a thing even 

of religious sanction for what is that love, which 

the holy Spirit, speaking by St. John, so much in- 
culcates, but friendship ? The only love, which de- 
serves the name; a love which can toil, and watch, 
and deny itself, and go to death for its brother. 
Worldly friendships are a poor weed compared with 
this, , and even this union of spirit in the bond of 
peace, would suffer in my mind at leai^t, could I 
think it were only coeval with our earthly mansions. 
It may possibly argue great weakness in me, in this 

« 

instance, to stand so much in need of future hopes 
to support me in the discharge of present duty. 
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But so it is — I am far, I know, very far, from being 
perfect in Christian love, or any other divine attain- 
ment, and am therefore unwilling to forego what- 
ever may help me in my progress. 

You are so kind as to enquire after my health, 
for which reason I must tell you, what otherwise 
would not be worth mentioning, that I have lately 
been just enough indispoiStd tb convince me, that 
not only human life in general, but mine in particu- 
lar, hangs by a slender thread. I am stout enough 
in appearance, yet a little illness demolishes me. I 
have had a severe shake, and the building is not so 
firm as it was. But I bless God for it, with all my 
heart. If the inner man be but strengthened, day by 
day, as I hope, under the renewing influences of the 
Holy Ghost, it will be, no matter how soon the out- 
ward is dissolved. He, who has, in a m^onerj raised 
me from the dead, in a literal sense, has given me 
the grace, I trust, to be ready at the shortest notice, 
to surrender up to him that Ufe,. which I have twice 
received ftom him. Whether I live or die, I desire 
it may. be to His Glory, and it must be to my happi- 
ness. I thank God that I have those amongst my 
kindred, to whom I can write, without reserve, my 
sentiments upon this subject, as I do to you. A Let- 
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Ur upon any other $ul^t iis more iiisipid to me 
than ever iny task wa$^ i^hen a school-boy^ and I say 
not this in vain glory, God forbid ! but to shew yoii 
what the Almighty, wluw n^w I am unworthy to 
inantion, has done hx me^ the chief of ^nners. 
Oncis he was a terror tqimej and l|is service. Oh what 
a wearinesii it was ! Now I ca^ say, I love him, and 
his holy pame, and am never sp b^ppy a^ when I 
speak of his merciesf tp i^. 

YourSi dear Cousin, 

W. C 



lAWER XXI, 

' i ■ 

To Mrs, COWPER. 

Huntingdon, Oct. 20, 1766. 

MY DEAH <:^6f K, 

f ma vcfry sorry for poor 
Charles's illness, and hope you will soon have cause 
to thank God for his complete recovery. We have 
an epidemical fever in this countify likewise, which 
leaves behind ft a contmual sighing, almost to suflS> 
cation : not that I have ^een any instance of it, for, 
blessed be God ! our family have hitherto escaped it, 
but such was the account, I heavd of it t^is mcmiing. 
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I wi obliged ta you ibr the inter^t yp^ ta^:^ 
in my welfare, and for your enquiyiag, sa partiei|l^-» 
lyij^ aftev the manner, in which my time pa^&ies h^vo^ 
ii;s; to aiiiu&^m>eqts, I mean whaf^he world palk ma^ht, 
-we have none : the place indeed swavmis wiith them 7 
and cards and dancing are the professed business of 
almost all the gentle inhabitants of HnntingdiHi- W^ 
refuse to take part in them> or to be a^e^af ^s t^ 
this way of murthering our time, and by 8^ dQ«ig 
have aoqi^red th^ tv^me of Methodists. Haying told 
yon, how vf^danot spend our time, I vcill next say, 
how we dq. We breakfast commonly b^ween eight 
and nine ; till eleven, we read either th^ Scriptnr^ 
or t^Q Sennons of some &ithful preacher of th^^ 

holy mysteries : at eleven we attend Divine Serviciej. 

■ 

which i3 performed here twice ev^ry day i and fro^ 
twelve to three vre separate, and amu^e oup^^lves ^ w^ 
please. During that intervalj, I either read, in my own 
apartment, or walk, or ride, or work in the garden. 
We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but if tfi^ weather 
permits^ a<\journ to the garden, wheire with M^^ Unwin 
^iudher son»I have generally the pleasure of religious 
conversation till tea time. If it rains, or i^ tqo windy 
for walking, we either converse within door^, or sing 
some Hymns pf Mwtip's coU^qUoh, ^nd bv the help 
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of Mrs. Unwin's harpsichord, make up a tolerable 
concert, m ^vhich our hearts, I hope, are the best 
and most musical performers. After tea we sally 
forth to walk in good earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a grood 
walker, and we have generally travelled about four 
miles before we see home again. When the days are 
short, we make this excursion in the former part of 
the day, between church^time and dinner. At night we 
read, and converse, as before, till supper, and com- 
monly finish the evening either with hymns, or a ser- 
mon, and last of all, the family are called to prayers. 
I need not tell you, that such a life as this is consis- 
tent with the utmost cheerfulness, accordingly we 
are all happy, and dwell together in unity as bre- 
thren. Mrs. Unwin has almost a maternal affection 
forme, and I have something very like a filial one 
for her, and her son and I are brothers. Blessed be 
the God of our salvation for such companions, and 
for such a life, above all for an heart to like it. 

I have had many anxious thoughts about tak- 
ing orders, and I believe every new convert is apt 
to think himself called upon for that purpose ; but 
it has pleased God, by means, which there is no need 
to particularize, to give me full satisfaction as to 
the propriety of declining it; indeed, they who have 
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the least idea of what I have suffered, from the dread 

of public exhibitions, will readily excuse my .never 

attempting them hereafter. In the mean time, if it 

please the Almighty, I may be an instrument of 

turning many to the truth, in a private way, and 

hope, that my endeavours, in this way, have not been 

entirely unsuccessful. Had I the zeal of Moses, I 

should want an Aaron to be my spokesman. 

Yours ever, my dear Cousin, 

W. C. 



LETTER XXII. 



To Mrs. COWPER. 



March 11/ 1767. 



MY DEAR COUSIN, 



To find those whom I love, 
clearly and strongly persuaded of evangelical triUh, 
gives me a pleasure superior to any, this world can 
afford me. Judge then, whether your Letter, in 
which the body and substance of a saving faith is so 
evidently set forth, could meet with a lukewarm re- 
ception at my hands, or be entertained with indiffer- 
ence ! * Would you know the true reason of my long 
silence ? Conscious that my religious principles are 
generally excepted against, and that the conduct they 
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|urodiice, wheinevieir they are heartily mamtained^ 19 
still more the object of disapprobation than those 
principles tbeoiselve^, >nd r^nembering^ that I hsA 
siade both the one and the other known to youi 
without having any qlfar as^irance that o»r faith in 
Jesus was of the same stamp and character^ I couM 
not help thinking it possible^ that you might disap^ 
prove both my sentiments awd practice ; that you 
might think the one unsupported by Scripture^ and 
the other whimsical, and unnecessarily strict and ri- 
gorous, and consequently would be rather pleased 
with the suspension of a correspondence, which a 
different way of thinking, upon so momentous a 
subject, as that, we wrote upon, was likely to render 
tedious^ and irksome, to you. 

I have told you the truth from my heart; for- 
^ve me these injurious suspicions, and never ima- 
gine, that I shall hear from you upon this delightful 
theme without a real joy^ or without prayer to God 
to prosper yon in the way of his truth, his sanctify- 
ing and saving truth. The book, you mention, lies 
now upon my table. Marshall is an old acquaintance 
of mine ; I have both read him, and beard him read, 
with pleasure and edification. The doctrines h^ 
maintains are, undpr the influence of the spirit of 
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Christ, th^ v^ life of my so^l, and the soul of all 
my happipeiis ; that Jesus is a present Saviour from 
the guilt of ^u, by bis^ most precious blood, and 
from the power of it by his spirit; that corrupt, and 
wretched, in ourselves, \r^ Him, and in Him onlyy we 
are complete ; that being united to Jesus by a lively 
faith, we have a solid, and eternal, interest in his obe- 
dience and sufferings, to justify us before the face of 
our heavenly Father, and that all this inestimable 
treasure, the earnest of which is in grace, and its 
consummation in glory, is given, freely groeriy to us 
of God ; in short, that he hath opened the kingdom 
9f Heaven to all bclie^en. These are the truths, 
wWchj by the grace of Go4 sh^l ever be dearer to 
me than life itself; shall ever be placed next my 

heart, a? the throne, whereon the Saviour himself 
shall sit, to sway all it^ motions, and reduce that 
world of iniquity and rebellion, to a state of filial, 
and affectionate obedience to the will of. the most 
Holy, 

Th^e^ niy dear Cousin, are the truths, to which 
by nature we are enemies — ^they debase the dinner, 
and exalt the Saviour, to a degree, which the pride 
of our hearts (till Almighty grace subdues them) is 
determined never to allow. May the Almighty re-t 
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veal his Son in our hearts, continually more and 

more, and teach us to increase in love towards him 

continually, for having given us the unspeakable 

riches of Christ. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. C. 



iKmnt XXIII, 

To Mrs. COWPER. 

March 14, 1767. 

MY DEAH COUSIN, 

I just add a line, by way of 
Postscript to my last, to apprise you of the arrival 
of a very dear friend of mine at the Park, on Friday 
next, the Son of Mr. Un win, whom I have desired to 
call on you in his way from London to Huntingdon. 
If you knew him as well as I do, you would love him 
as much. But 1 leave the young man to speak for 
himself, which he is very able to do. He is ready 
possessed of an answer to every question, you can 
possibly ask concerning me, and knows my whole 
story, from first to last. 1 give you this previous no- 
tice, because I know you are not fond of strange 
faces, and because I thought it would, in some de- 
gree, save him the pain of announcing himself. 
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I am become a great florist, and shrub-doctor. 
If the Major can make up a small packet of seeds^ 
that will make a figure in a garden, where we have 
little else besides jessamine and honey-suckle; such a 
packet I mean as may be put into one's fob, I will 
promise to take great care of them, as I ought to va- 
lue natives of the Park. They must not be such how- 
ever as require great skill in the management, for at 
present I have no skill to spare. 

I think Marshall one of the best writers, and the 
most spiritual expositor of Scripture, I ever read. I 
admire the strength of his argument, and the clear- 
ness of his reasonings, upon those parts of our mos^ 
holy religion, which are generally least understood 
(even by real Christians) as master-pieces of the 
kind. His section upon the union of the soul with 
Christ, is an instance of what I mean, in which he 
has spoken of a most mysterious truth, with admirable 
perspicuity, and with great good-sense, making it all 
the while subservient to his main purport, of proving 
holiness to be the fruit and effect bf faith. 

I subjoin thus much upon that author, because 
though you desired my opinion of him, I remember 
that in my last, I rather left you to find it out fay 
inference, than expressed it, as I ought to have 
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done. I never met with ^ itian, whd tittd«trt6od the 
plan of salvation better, of was more happy in ex- 
plaining it. 

W. C. 



LBTTSR XXIV. 



To Mrs. COWPER. 



Huntingdon, April 3, 1767. 

MY BEAR COUSIN, 

You sent my fri^d Udwib 
home to us, charmed with your kind i^eceplion of hihi^ 
and with every thing he saw at the Park. SbaH I 
once more give you a peep into my vile and deceit- 
ful heart ? What motive do you think lay at the 
bottom of my conduct^ when I desired him to caD 
upon you ? I did not suspect, at firsts that pride a^d 
vain glory had any share in it, but quicMy after I faad 
recommended the visit to him, I distovered> in that 
fruitful soil, the very root of the matter. Yoti know 
I am a stranger here ; all such are suspected characters; 
unless they bring their credentials with thefm. To this 
moment, I believe, it is matter of specblation 10 the 
place, whence I came, and to whom I biilong. 

Though my friend, you may supposev licfere I 
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was admitted an inmate here^ was satisfied that I wis 
not a m^re Yagabondy and ha^ since that time, recciv- 
^ more convincing proa& af my d^nsibility^ yet I 
could not n^ist tiie Of^oitiinity of furnishing faim 
wkh ocular demonstration of it^ by iatrodudng hkn 
to one of my most splendid coneextonB ; that yAiCxx 
he hears me called^ " Thaifelhrn C&u^^^' which his 
happeBied beretofbrei, Jie may be abl^ upon unques- 
tionable evidence, to assert my gentleoianhood, and 
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relieve me from the weight of that opprobrious ap- 
pelhtion. Oh Pride \ Pride ! it deceives with thr tub- 
tdty of a seipent^ and^eetBs to walk erect* though It 
crawls upon the earth. How will it twist and twine 
itself about, to get from under the Crocs,, which it is 
the glory of our Ciuistian calling to be able to bear 
with patience and good WiiU. They who can gue«sat 
the heart of a stranger, and you especially, w«ho are 
of a compassionate temper, will be more ready, 
perhaps, to excuse me, in this instance, than I can be 
to excuse myself. But, in good truth, it was abomi- 
nable pride of heart, indignation, and vanity, and de- 
serves no better name. How should such a creature 
be admitttd into those pure and sinless mansions, 
where nothing shall enter that defileth, did not the 
blood of Clurist, applied \i^ the hand of faiths take 
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away the guilt of sin, and leave no spot or stain be- 
hind it. Oh what continual need have I of an Al- 
mighty, All-sufficient Saviour ! I am glad you are 
acquainted so particularly with all the circumstances 
of my story, for I know that your secrecy and discre- 
tion may be trusted with any thing. A thread of 
mercy ran through all the intricate maze of those af- 
flictive providencies, so mysterious to myself at the 
time, and which must ever remain so to all> who will 
not see what was the great design of them ; at the 
judgment seat of Christ, the whole shall be laid open. 
How is the rod of iron changed into a sceptre of 

love ! 

I thank you for the seeds; I , have committed 

some of each sort to the ground, whence they will 

spring up like so many mementos to remind me of 

my friends at the Park. 

W.C. 



LETTER XXV. 

To Mrs. COWPER. 



Huntingdon, July 13, 1767. 

KY DEAR COUSIN, 

The news-paper has toldyou 
the truth. Poor Mr. Unwin being flung from his 
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horse, as he was going to his church on Sunday- 
morning, received a dreadful fracture on the back 
part of the *scull, under which he languished till 
Thursday evening, and then died. This awful dispen- 
sation has left an impression upon our spirits, which 
will not presently be worn off. He died in a poor 
cottage, to which he was carried immediately after 
his fall, about a mile from home, and his body could 

not be brought to his house, till the spirit was gope 

> 
to him, who gave it. May it be a lesson to us to 

watch> since we know not the day, nor the hour, 

when our Lord cometh. 

The effect of it upon my circumstances will only 

be a change of the place of my abode. For I shall 

still, by God's leave, continue with Mrs. Unwin, whose 

behaviour to me, has always been that of a mother to 

a son. We' know not yet where we shall settle, but 
we trust, that the Lord whom we seek, will go be- 
fore us, and prepare a rest for us. We have employ- 
ed our friend Haweis, Dr. Conyers of Helmsley, in 
Yorkshire, and Mr. Newton of Olney, to look out 
a place for us, but at present are entirely ignorant un- 
der which of the three we shall settle, or whether 
lender either. I have written to my Aunt Madan, to 
Vol. L H 
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desire Martin to assist us with his inquiries. It is 
probable we shall stay here till Michaelmas. I 

W. C. 



LETTER XXVI. 



To JOSEPH HJLL, Esqr. 

July 16, 1767. 

DEAR JOE, 

Your Wishes that the news- 
paper may have misinformed you, are vain. Mr. 
Unwin is dead, and died in the manner there men- 
tioned. At nine o'clock on Sunday morning he was 
in perfect health, and as likely to live twenty years 

r 

as either of us, and before ten was stretched speech- 
less and senseless upon a flock bed, in a poor cottage, 
where (it being impossible to remove him) he died 
on Thursday evening. I heard his dying groans, the 
effect of great agony, for he was a strong man, and 
much convulsed in his last moments. The few short 
intervals of sense, that were indulged him, he spent 
in earnest prayer, and in expressions of a firm trust, 
and confidence in the only Saviour. To that strong 
hold we must all resort at last, if we would haive 
hope in our death ; when every other refuge fails, 
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we are glad to fly to the only shelter, to which we 
can repair to any purpose ; and happy is it for us, 
when the false ground we have chosen for ourselves 
being broken under us, we find ourselves obliged to 
have recourse to the rock, which can never be sha- 
ken — ^when this is our lot, we receive great and un- 
deserved mercy. 

Our society will not break up, but we shall 
settle in some other place, where, is at present un- 
certain. 

Yours, 

W. C. 



These tender and confidential Letters describe, 
in the clearest light, the singularly peaceful and de- 
vout life of this amiable writer, during his residence 
at Huntingdon, and the melancholy accident which 
Occasioned his removal to a distant county. Time 
and chance now introduced to the notice of Cowper, 
the zealous and venerable friend, who became his in- 
timate associate for many years, after having advised 
and assisted him in the important concern of fixing 
his future residence. Mr. Newton, then curate of 

H2 
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OIney, in Buckinghamshire, had been requested by 
the late Dr. Conyers ( who in taking his degree in di- 
vinity at Cambridge, had formed a friendship with 
young Mr. Unwin, and learned from him the religi- 
- ous character of his Mother) to seize an opportunity, 
as he was passing through Huntingdon, of making a 
visit to an exemplary lady. This visit, (so impor- 
tant in its consequences to the destiny of Cowper!) 
happened to take place within a few days after the 
calamitous death of Mr. Unwin. As a change of 
scene appeared desirable, both to Mrs. Unwin, and 
to the interesting recluse, whom she had generously 
requested to continue under her care, Mr. Newton 
offered to assist them in removing to the pleasant 
and picturesque county in which he resided. They 
were willing to enter into the flock of a benevolent 
and animated pastor, whose ideas were so mtich in 
harmony with their own. He engaged for them a 
"house at Olney, where they arrived on the fourteenth 
of October, 1767, 

The time of Cowper, in his new situation, 
seems to have been chiefly devoted to religious con- 
templation, to social prayer, and to active charity. 
To this first of Christian virtues, his heart was emi- 
nently inclined, and Providence very graciously en- 
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abled him to exercise and enjoy it to an extent far 
superior to what his own scanty fortune appeared to 
allow. He was very far from inheriting opulence on 
the death of his Father in 1756, and the singular cast. 
of his own mind was such, that nature seamed to 
have rendered it impossible for him, either to covet 
or to acquire riches. His perfect exemption from 
worldly passions is forcibly displayed in the two fol- 
lowing Letters* 



&****** ^c*o»., ,. 



LETTER XXVII. 



To JOSEPH HILL, Esqr 

Olney, June 16, 1768. 

JDEAR JOE, 

V 

I thank you for so full an an- 

■. ' . . 

swer to so empty an epistle. If Olney furnished any 
thing for your amusement, you should have it in re- 
turn, but occurrences here are as scarce as cucumbers 
at Christmas. 

I visited St. Alban's about a fortnight since in 
person^ and I visit it every day in thought. The recol- 
lection of what passed there, and the consequences that 
followed it, fill my mind continually, and make the 
circumstances of a poor transient half spent life. 
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so insipid and unaffecting, that I have no heart to 
think or write much about them. Whether the na- 
tion is worshiping Mr. Wilkes, or any other idol, is 
of little moment to one who hopes, and believes, 
that he shall shortly stand in the presence of the 
-. great^nd blessed God. I thank him, that he has 
given me such a deep, impressed, persuasion of 
this awful truth, as a thousand worlds woald not pur- 
chase from me. It gives me a relish to every bles- 
sing, and makes every trouble light. 

4 

Affectionately yours, 

W. C. 



LETTER XXVIII. 



To JOSEPH HILL, Esqr. 



1769. 



DEAR JOE, 



Sir Thomas crosses the Alps, and 
Sir Cowper, for that is his title at Olney, prefers his 
home to any other spot of earth in the world, Horace, 
obseiving this difference of temper, in diflferent per- 
sons, cried out a good many years ago, in the true 
spirit of poetry, " How much one man differs from 
another!" This does not seem a very sublime ex- 



clamation in ]^glish, but I remember we were 
taught to admire it in the original. 

My dear friend, I am obliged to you for your 
invitation : but being long accustomed to retirement, 
which I was always fond of, I am now more than 
ever unwilling to revisit those noisy and crowded 
scenes, which I never loved, and which I now abhor. 
I remember you with all the friendship, I ever pro- 
fessed, which is as much as I ever entertained for 
any man. But the strange and uncommon incidents 
of my life, have given an entire new turn to my 
whole character and conduct, and rendered me in- 

• *■-/. 

capable of receiving pleasure from the same employ- 
ments and amusements, of which I could readily par- 
take in former days. 

I love you, and yours, I thank you for your 
continued remembrance of me, and shall not cease 
to be their and your 

Affectionate Friend, 

And Servant, 

W. C. 



\ 
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His retirement was ennobled by many private 
acts of beneficence, and his exemplary virtue was 
such, that the opulent sometimes delighted to make him 
their almoner. In his sequestered life at Olney, he mini- 
stered abundantly to the wants of the poor, from a fund 
with which he was supplied by that model of exten- 
sive and unostentatious philanthropy, the late John 
Thornton, Esqr. whose name he has immortalized 
in his Poem on Charity, still honouring his memo- 
ry by an additional tribute to his virtues, in the fol- 
lowing unpublished Poem, written immediately on 
his decease, in the year 1790. 

Poets attempt the noblest task they can. 
Praising the Author of all Good in Man ; 
And next commemorating worthies lost, 
The dead, in whom that good abounded most. 

Thee therefore of commercial fame, but more 
Fam'd for thy probity, from shore to shore, 
Thee, 1 hornton, worthy in some page to skine 
As honest, and more eloquent than mine, 
I mourn; or, since thrice happy thou must be. 
The world, no longer thy abode, not thee ; 
Thee to deplore were grief mis-spent indeed ; 
It were to weep, that goodness has its meed. 
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That there is bliss prepared in yonder sky, 
And glory for the virtuous, when they die. 

What pleasure can the miser's fondled hoard 
Or spendthrift's prodigal excess afford, 
Sweet, as the privilege of healing woe 
Suffer'd by virtue, combating below; 
That privilege was thine ; Heaven gave thee means 
T6 illumine with delight the saddest scenes, 
Till thy appearance chas'd the gloom, forlorn 
As midnight, and despairing of a morn. 
Thou had*st an industry in doing good, 

Restless as his, who toils and sweats for food. 

Av'rice in thee was the desire of wealth 

By rust unperishable, or by stealth. 

And if the genuine worth of gold depend 

On application to its noblest end. 

Thine had a value in the scales of Heaven, 

Surpassing all, that mine, or mint, have given : 

And tho* God made thee of a nature prone 

To distribution, boundless, of thy own; 

And still, by motives of religious force, 

Impeird thee more to that heroic course ; 

Yet was thy liberality discreet; 

Nice in its choice, and 0/ a temp'rate heat ; 

And, though in act unwearied, secret still, 

As, in some solitude, the summer rill 

Refreshes, where it winds, the faded green. 

And chears the drooping flowers, unheard, unseen^ 
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Such was thy Charity; no sudden starts 
Aflter long sleep of passion in the hearty 
But steadfast principle, and in its kind 
Of close alliance with th' eternal mind ; 
Trac'd easily to its true source above. 
To Him, whose works bespeak his nature, love. 
Thy bounties all were Christian, and I make 
This record of thee for the Gospel's sake; 
That the incredulous themselves may sec 
Its use and power, exemplified in thee. 

This siipple and sublime eulogy was perfectly 
merited; and among the happiest actions of this truly 
liberal man, we may reckon hi3 furnishing to a cha- 
racter so reserved, and so retired, as Cowper, the 
means of his enjoying the gratification of active and 
costly beneficence; a gratification, in which the se- 
questered poet had nobly indulged himself, before 
his acquaintance with Mr. Newton afforded him an 
opportunity of being concerned in distributing the 
private, yet extensive^, bounty of aiti, opu}ent and ex- 
emplary merchant. # 

Cowper, before he quitted St. Alban's, assumed 
the charge of a necessitous child, to extricate him 
from the perils of being educated by very profligate 
parents ; he put him to school at Huntingdon, re- 
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mov^ hiiii Oft his own removal, to Olney, and 
finally settled him as an apprentice at Oundle in 
Northamptonshire. 

The warm, benevolent, and chearfui enthusi- 
asm of Mr. Newton, induced his friend Co wper to 
participate so abundantly in his devout occupation, 
that the poet's time, and thoughts, were more and 
more engrossed by religious pursuits. He wrote many 
hymns^ and occasionally directed the prayers of the 
poor. Where the nerves are tender, and the imagi- 
nation tremblingly alive, any fervid excess in the ex- 
ercise of the purest piety, may be attended with such 
perils to corporeal, and mental, health, ai$ men, of 
a more firm and hardy fibre, would be far from ap- 
prehending* Perhaps the life that Cowper led, on 
his settling in Olney, had a tendency to encrease the 
morbid propensity of his frame, though it was a life 
of admirable sanctity. 

Absorbed as he was in devotion, he forgot not 
his distant friends, and particularly his amiable rela- 
tion, and correspondent, of the Park-house, near 
Hartford. The following Letter to that lady has no 
date, but it was probably written soon after his esta- 
blishment at Olney : The remarkable memento in the 
Postscript, ^vas undoubtedly introduced to counteract 
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an idle ruihour^ arising from the circumstance of his 
having 'settled himself under the roof of a female 
friend, whose age, and whose virtues, he considered 
asL sufficient securities to ensure her reputation. 

LETTEB XXIX. 

To Mrs. COWPER. 

MY DEAR COUSIN^ 

I have not been behind hand 
in reproaching myself with neglect, but desire to 
take shame to myself for my unprofitableness in this, 
as well as in all other respects. I take the next im- 
mediate opportunity however of thanking you for 
yours, and of assuring you, that instead of being sur- 
prized at your silence, I rather wonder that you, or 
any of my friends, have any room left for so careless 
and negligent a correspondent in your memories. I 
am obliged to you for the intelligence you send me 
of my kindred, and rejoice to hear of their welfare. 
He who settles the bounds of our habitations, has at 
length cast our lot at a great distance from each other, 
but I do not therefore forget their former kindness 
to me, or cease to be interested in their well being. 
You live in the centre of a world I know you do not 
delight in. Happy are you, my dear friend, in being 



able to discern the insufficiency of all it can afford, 
to fill and satisfy the desires of an immortal soul. 
That God, who credited us for the enjoyment of him- 
self, has determined in mercy that it shall fail us 
here, in order that the blessed result of all out en- 
quiries after happiness in the creature, may be a 
warm pursuit, and a close attachment, to our true in- 
terests, in fellowship and communion with Him, 
through the name and mediation of a dear Redeemer* 
I bless his goodness, and grace, that I ha ve any reason 
to hope I am a partaker with you in the desire after 
better things, than are to be found in a world pol- 
luted with sin, and therefoie devoted to destruction- 
May he enable us both to consider our present life in 
its only true light, as an opportunity put into our 
hands to glorify him amongst men, by a conduct 
suited to his word and wilL I am miserably defec- 
tive in this holy and blessed art, but I hope there is 
at the bottom of all my sinful infirmities, a sincere 
desire to live just so long as I may be enabled; in 
some poor measure, to answer the end of my exis- 
tence in this respect, and then to obey the summons, 
and attend him in a world, where they who are his ser- 
vants here, shall pay him an unsinful obedience for 
ever. Your dear Mother is too good to me, and puts a 
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more charitable construction upon my silence than 
the fact will warrant. I am not better employed than 
I should be in corresponding with her. I have that 
within, which hinders me wretchedly, in every thing 
that I ought to do, but is prone to trifle, and let 
time, and every good thing run to waste. I hope 
however to write to her soon. 

My love, and best wishps, attend Mr. Cowper, 
and all that enquire after me.- May God be with you, 
to bless you, and do you good, by all his dispensa- 
tions; don't forget me when you are speaking to 
our best Friend before his Mercy-seat. 

Yours ever, 

W. C 
N. B, / am not married. 



In the year 1769, the lady to whom the pre- 
ceeding Letters are addressed, was involved in do- 
mestic affliction, and the following, which the poet 

wrote to her on the occasion, is ^o full of genuine 
piety, and true pathos, that it would bean injury to 
his memory to suppress it 
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LETTER XXX, 



To Mrs. COWPER. 



Olney, Aug. 31, 1769- 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

A Letter from your Brother 
Frederic brought me yesterday the most afflicting 
intelligence, that has reached me these many years. 
I pray to God to comfort you, and to enable you to 
sustain this heavy stroke with that resignation to his 
will, which none but Himself can give, and which 
he gives to none but his own children. How bles- 
sed and happy is your lot, my dear friend, beyond 
the common lot of the greater part of mankind ; 
that you know what it is to draw near to God in 
prayer, and are acquainted wih a Throne of Grace ! 
' You l^ve resources in the infinite love of a dear 
Redeemer, which are withheld from millions : and 
the promises of God, which are yea and amen in 
Jesus, are sufficient to answer all your necessities, 
and to sweeten the bitterest cup, which your heavenly 
Father will ever put into your hand. May He now 
give you liberty to .drink at these wells of salvation, 
till you are filled with consolation and peace, in the 
midst of trouble. He has said; wh^n thou passest 
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through the fire, I will be with thee, and when 
through the floods, they shall not overflow thee. You 
have need of such a word as this, and he knows 
your need of it, and the time of necessity is the time, 
when he will be sure to appear in behalf of those, 
who trust in him. I bear you and yours upon my 
heart before him, night and day, for I never ex- 
pect to hear of distress, which shall call upon me with 
a louder voice, to pray for the sufferer. I know the 
Lord hears me for myself, vile and sinful as I am, and 
believe, and am sure, that he will hear me for you 
also. He is the friend of the widow, and the father 
of the fatherless, even God in his holy habitation ; in 
all our afflictions he is afflicted, and chastens us in 
mercy. Surely he will sanctify this dispensation to 
you, do you great and everlasting good by it, make 

y 

the world appear like dust, and vanity in your sight, 
as it truly is, and open to your view the glories of a 
better country, where there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor pain; but God shall wipe away 
all teai-s from your eyes for ever. Oh that comforta- 
ble word ! " I have chosen thee in the furnaces of 
affliction ;" so that our very sorrows are evidences of 
our calling, and he ^hastens us, because we are his 
children. 
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My dear Cousin, I commit you to the word of 

his Grace, and to the comforts of his holy Spirit. 

Your life is needful for your family, may God, in 

mercy to them, prolong it, and may he preserve you 

from the dangerous effects which a stroke like this, 

might have upon a franie so tender as yours. I 

grieve with you, I pray for you, could I do more, 

I would, but God must comfort you. 

Yours, in our dear Lord Jesus, 

W. C. 

- i vin 
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In the following year, the tender feelings of 
Cowper were called forth by family affliction, that 
pressed more immediately on himself; he was hur- 
ried to Cambridge by the dangerous illness of his ' 
Brother, then residing as a fellow in-Bennet college 
— an affection truly fraternal had ever subsisted be- 
tween the brothers, and the reader will recollect 
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what the poet has said, in one of his Letters, con- 
cerning their social intercourse, while he resided at 

Huntinffdon. 

In the two first years of his residence at Olney, 
he had been repeatedly visited by Mr. John Cpwper, • 
Vol I. I 
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and how cordially he returned that^ kindness^ and 
attention, the following Letter will testify, which 
was probably written in the chamber of the inva- 
lide, whom the writer so fervently wishes to restore. 



LETTER XXXI. 



To Mrs. COWPER. 



March 5, 1770 

My Brother continues much 
as he was. His case is a very dangerous one. ' An 
iitiposthume of the liver, attended by an asthma and 
dropsy. The physician has little hope of his recove- 
ry, I believe I might say, none at all, only being a 
friend, he does not formally give him over, by ceas- 
ing to visit him, lest it should sink his spirits. For 
my own part I have no expectation of his recovery, 
except by a signal interposition of Providence in an- 
swer to prayer. His case is clearly out of the reach 
of medicine ; but I have seen many a sickness heal- 
ed, where the danger has been equally threatening, 
b^ the only physician of value. I doubt not he will 
bi;^ e an intc rest in your prayers, as he has in the 
prayers of many. May the Lord incline his ear. 



and give an answer of peace. I know it is good to 
be afflicted. I trust that you have found it so, and 
that under the teaching of God's own Spirit, we shall 
both be purified. It is the desire of my soul to seek 
a better country, where God shall wipe away all 
tears from the eyes of his people ; and where, look- 
ing back upon the ways, by which he has led Us, we 
shall be filled with everlasting wonder, love and 

praise. 

I must add no more. 

Yours ever, 

W. C. 



The sickness and death of hjs learned, pious^ 
and affectionate Brother, made a very strong impres- 
sion on the tender heart and mind of Cowper-r an 

impression so strong, that it induced him to write a 
narrative of the remarkable circumstances which oc- 
curred at the time. He sent a copy of this narrative 
to Mr. Newton. The paper is curious in every point 
of view, and so likely to awaken sentiments of piety 
in minds, where it may be most desirable, to have 

12 
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thprn^awakpned,, that Mr. Npjvtpp ha? t^^ught it h}s 
duty to print it. 

Here it is incum]>ent ojc^, rqe. tp. introduce, a 
brjef account of the interjes^^^pg. pprsoo^ wliom, th^, 
poet regarded sp tenderly. J^hQ, Cowp^f , wa% bpca 
in 1737, b^ing desfigned forthjfi chi^fcb, b^ w^;Pff" 
vately educated by a cleirgymat>^, a^d bqcao^^en^ipent, 
for the extent and variety of his eru4it^o^ in tbf: .ufd- 
versity of Cambridge. His conduct and sentimoats^ 
as a minister of the Gospel, are cppioyi^y d^p^yed 
by his brother, in recording the remarkable close of 
his life, Bennet college, of which he was a fellow, 
was 4iis usual residence, and it became the scene of 
his death, on the twentieth of March, 1770. Fra- 
ternal affection has executed a perfectly just and 
graceful description of 'his character, both in prose 
and verse. I transcribe both as highly honourable to 
these exemplary brethren, who may indeed be said, 
to have dwelt together in unity. 

'*^ He was a man " (says the poet in speaking 
of his deceased Brother) " of a most candid and in- 
genuous spirit ; his temper remarkably sweety and 
in his behaviour to me he had always manifested 
'^ an uncommon affection. His outward conduct so 
^' far as it fell under my notice, or I could learn it 
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'' Tjy the r^pbtt of bfhers, was perfectly decent and 
^^ unblamable. There ^as nothinfg vicious in any 
part of his practice, but being of a studious, 
thoughtfiil turn, he placed his chief delight in the 
acquisition of learning, and made such acquisi- 
^' tions in it, that he had but few rivals in that of a 
'' classical Idnd. He was critically skilled in the La- 
" tin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; was begin- 
'^ rwng to make himself nlaster of the Syriac, and 
" perfectly understood the French and Italian, the 
'^ latter of which, lie could speak fluently. Learned 
however as he was, he was easy and cheerful in 
his conversation, and entirely free from the stiff- . 
ness, which is generally contracted by men devdt- 
*' ed to such pursuits/' 

" I had a Brother once i 
" Peace to the memory of a man of worth ! 
" A man of letters, and of manners too ! 
" Of manners, sweet, as virtue alwap wears, 
^* When gay good humotir dresses her in smiles ! 
" He grac'd a college, in which order yet 
*' Was sacred, and. was honoured, lov'd, and wept 
" By more than one, themselves conspicuous there !'' 
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Another interesting tribute to his memory, 
^vill be found in the following Letter, 

LETTER XXXII. 

To JOSEPH HILL, Esqr. 

May 8, 1770. 

DEAR JOE, 

Your Letter did not reach 
me till the last post, when I had not time to answer 

it. I left Cambridge immediately after my Brother's 
death. 

T 

I am obliged to you for the particular account 
you have sent me * ♦ * * * * 

He, to whoin I have surrendered myself, and all my 
concerns, has otherwise appointed, and let his will 
be done. He gives me much, which he withholds 
from others, and if he was pleased to withhold all, 
that makes an outward difference, between me, and 
the poor mendicant in the street, it would still be- 
come me to say, his will be done. 

It pleased God to cut short my Brother's con- 
nexions and expectations here, yet not without giv- 
ing him lively, and glorious views of a better happi- 
ness, than any, he could propose to himself, in such a 
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world as this. Notwithstanding his great learning 
( for he was one of the chief men in the university, in 
that respect) he was candid, and sincere, in his en- 
quiries after truth. Though he could not come into 
my sentiments, when I first acquainted him with 
them, nor in the many conversations, which I after- 
ward had with him, upon the subject, could he be 
brought to acquiesce in them as scriptural, and true, 
yet I had no sooner left St, Alban's, than he began 
to study, with the deepest attention, those points, in 
which we differed, and to furnish himself with the 
best writers upon them. His mind was kept open 
to conviction for five years, during all which time, 
he laboured in this pursuit, with unwearied diligence, 
as leisure and opportunity were afforded. Amongst 
his dying words were these, '' Brother, I thought 
you wrong, yet wanted to believe, as you did. I 
found myself not able to believe, yet always 
'* thought I should be One day brought to do so/' 
From the study of books, he was brought, upon his 
death-bed, to the study of himself, and there learnt 
to renounce his righteousness, and his own most a 
miable character, and to submit himself to the rigrh- 
teousness which is of God by fahh. With these 
views he was desirous of death. Satisfied of his inter- 
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est in the blessing purchased by the blood of Christ, 

4 

he prayed for death with earnestness^ felt the ap- 
proaches of it with joy, and died in peace. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W.C. 



The exquisite sensibilt)*^ of Cowper, could not 
fail to suffer deeply on the loss of such a Brother ; 
bnt it is the peculiar blessing, of a religious turn of 
mind, that it senes as an anti4ote against the corro- 
sive influence of sorrow. Devotion, if it had no 
other beneficial effect on the human character, 
• would be still inestimable to man, as a medicine for 
the anguish he feels, in losing the objects of his af- 
fection. How far it proved so in.the present case, 
the reader will be enabled to judge, by a Letter, in 
which Cowper describes his sensations on this awful 
event, to one of his favourite correspondents. 

LETTEK XXXIII, 

To Mre. COWPER. 

Olney, June 7, 1770. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I am obliged to you for some- 
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tii^nes t^nl^i^g Qf an uns^n friend^ and bestowing a 
Letter Mppjti i^. It gives me pleasure to hear from 
you, especially to find that pur gracious Lord endives 
you to .weather out the storms you meet with, «nd 
to cast anchor within the veil. 

You judge riglitly of the manner, in which I have 
been affected, by the Lord's late dispensation to- 
wards my Brother. I found in it cause of sorrow, 
that I lost so near a relation, and one so deservedly 
dear to me, and that he left me just when our sentir- 
ments, upon the most interesting subject, became 
tl>e ?ame : But much more cause of joy, that it 
pleased God to give me clear and evident proof, that 
bft b^d changed his heart, and adopted him into the 
nu^iber of his cbidreri. F<» this, I hold myself pe- 
culiarly bound to Ihank him, because he might have 
d;One all, that he was pleased to do for him, and yet 
have afforded him neither strength nor opportunity 
to declare it I doubt not that he enlightens the un- 
derstandings, and works a gracious change in the 
hearty of many, in their last monjenti^, whose sur*^ 
rounding friends are not n\ade acquainted with it. 

He told me, that from the time, he was first or- 
d^ined^ he began to be dissatisfied with his religious 
opinions, and to suspect, that there were greater 
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things concealed in the Bible, than were generally 
believed, or allowed, to be there. From the time, 
when I fii3&t visited him, after my release jBrom St 
Alban's, he began to read upon the subject. It was at 
that time I informed him of the \iews of divine 
truth, which I had received in that school of afflic- 
tion. He laid what I said to heart, and began to fur- 
nish himself with the best writers upon the contro- 
verted points, whpse works he read, with great dih- 
gence and attention, comparing them all the while 
with the Scripture. None ever truly, and ingenuous- 
ly, sor.ght the truth, but they found it. A spirit of 
earnest inqqiry is the gift of God, who never says to 
any, seek ye my face in vain. Accordingly, about 
ten days before his death, it pleased the Lord to dis- 
pell all his doubts, to reveal 'm his heart the know- 
ledge of the Saviour, and to give him firm and un- 
shaken peace, in the belief of his ability and willing- 
ness to save. As to the affair of the fortune-teller, 
he never mentioned it to me, nor was there anv such 
paper found, as you mention. I looked over all his 
papers before I left the place, and had there been 
such a one, must have discovered it. I have heard 



the report from other quarters, but no other parti- 
culars, than that the woman foretold him, when he 
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should die. I suppose there may be some truth in 
the matter, but whatever he might think of it, before 
his knowledge of the truth, and however extraordi- 
nary her predictions might really be, I am satisfied 
that he had then received far other views of the wis- 
dom and majesty of God, than to suppose, that he 
would entrust his secret counsels to a a vagrant, who 
did not mean, J suppose, to be understood to have 
received her intelligence from the Fountain of Lighl, 
but thought herself sufficiently honoured by any, 
who would give her credit for a secret intercourse of 
this kind with the Prince of Darkness. 

Mrs. Unwin is much obliged to you for your 
kind enquiry after her. She is well, I thank God, 
as usual, and sends her respects to you. Her Son is 
in the ministry, and has the living of Stock, in Essex. 
We were last week alarmed with an account of his 
being dangerously ill ; Mrs. Unwin went to see him, 
and in a few days left him out of danger. 

W. C. 



The Letters of the afflicted poet, to this amiable and 
sympathetic relatio^have already afforded to my re^- 
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4er an insight into the pure recesses of C^owper's 
wonderful mind^ at some remarkable periods of his 
life^ and if my reader's opinion of these Letters is con- 
sonant to my own^ he will feel concerned, as I do, to 
find a chasm of ten years, in this valuable correspon- 
dence ; th^ more so as it was chiefly occasioned by 
a new, a long, and scv«re visitation of that mental 
malady, which periodically involved in calamitous- 
eppression, the superior faculties of this interesting 
ftuflerer. His extreme depression seems not to have 
recurred immediately on the shock of hii Brother's 
death. In the autumn, of the year in which he sus- 
tained that affecting loss, he wrote the following se- 
irioos, but animated Letter to Mr. HilL 



LETTER XXXIT. 



To JOSm^H HILL, Esqr. 

Sept. 25, 1T70. 

t)EAR JOB, 

I have not done conversing 
with terrestrial objects, though I should be happy 
were I able, to hold more continual converse 
with a Friend above the skiesj^| He has my heart, 
but he allows a corner in it, for, all, who shew me 
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kipdi^e8S> an4 theteS&re^ <me for y o«. The stonn ^ of 
sixty-three^ made a vjreck o£. the friendships> I had* 
contmcted in the course of many years, yours ex- 
ce])te4> which has survived the tempest, 

I thank you for your repeated invitation. Sia- 
gi^l^ thanks are doe to you for ^o singular an in- 
stsince of y ouar regiird. I could not leave Olney, un- 
less in- a cas^ of absolute necessitv. Without much 

ii^c<^veaiencQ to myself and othcsES. 

W. C. 



III hk sequestered life, he seems to have been ^ 
much consoled and entertained^ by the society of bis ^ 
pious friend Mr. Newton, in who^ religious puiH 
' suits/he^aj^arsto hafve taken ah active part, by the 
composition of sixty-eight Hymns. Mr. Neivtoii'^ 
wished, and expected, him to have contributed a 
much larger number, as he has declaredin the Preface • 
to that collection of HymnSi which contains these i 
devotional effusions of Cowper, distinguidied'by th^ 
initial letter of his name.- The volutoCi composed? fori \ 
the inhabitants of Olney, was the joint productioipof < 

• 

the divine and the j^Jfet, and intended, as the former 
expressly says in his Preface, '^ As a monument to 
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" perpetuate the remembrance of an intimate and 
'^ endeared friendship — ^With this pleasing view/' 
(continues Mr. Newton) " I entered upon my part, 
which would have been smaller, than it is, and the 
book would have appeared much sooner, and in 
a very different form, if the wise, though mysterious 
'^ Providence of God, had not seen fit to cross my 
wishes. We had not proceeded far upon our pro- 
posed phn, before my dear friend was prevented 
by a long and affecting indisposition, from afford- 
ing me any farther assisstance. '" The severe 

illness of the poet, to which these expressions relate, 
began in 1773, and extended beyond the date of 
the Preface (from which they are quoted) February 
the fifteenth, 1779. 

These social labours of the poet, with an exem- 
plary man of God, for the purpq^e of promoting 
simple piety, among the lower classes of the people, 
must have been delightful in a high degree ' to the 
benevolent heart of Cowper, and I am persuaded, 
he alludes to his own feelings ^on this subject^ in 
the following . passage from his Poem oa Gonvei:- 
sation. 
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True bliss^ jf m^n may reach it, is compos'd 
Of hearts in union mutually disclos'd; 
And, farewell else all hope of pure delight ! 
Those hearts should be reclaimM, rcnevv'd, upright 
Bad men, profaning friendship's hallow'd name, 
Form, in its ^tead, a covenant of shame : 



But souls, >that carry on a blest exchange 

Of joys, they meet with, in their heavenly range. 

And, with a fearless confidence, make known 

The sorrows, sympathy esteems its own; 

Daily derive encreasing light and force 

From such communion ; in their pleasant course, 

Feel less the journey's roughness, and its length ; 

Meet their opposers, with united strength. 

And one in heart, in interest, and design. 

Gird up eaci) other, to the race divine. 

Such fellowship in literary labour, for the no- 
est of purposes, must be delightful indeed, if at- 
nded with success, and at all events, it is entitled to 
spect ; yet it may be doubtful if the intense zeal, 
ith which Cpwper embarked in this fascinating pur- 
it, had not a dangerous tendency to undermine 
s very delicate healthrf 

I 

> $uch an Qpprel^ension naturally arises frdm a 
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recollection of wfikt medical wWfets, of great ability, 
have said, on the awful subject of mental derange- 
ment. Whenever the slightest tendency to that 
misfortune appears, it seems expedient to guard a 
tender spirit, from the attractions of Pity herself-- — 
So fearfully and wonderfully are we made, that man 
in all conditions ought perhaps to pray, that he 
never may be led to think of ' hii Creator, and' of his 
Redeemer,' either too little, or too much ; since hu- 
man misery is often seen to arise equally from an 
litter neglect of all spiritual concerns, and from a 
wild extravagance of devotion. 

But if the charitable and religious zeal of the 
poet led him into any excesses of devotiori,' inju- 
rious to the extreme delicacy of his n^i^ods sys- 
tem, he is only the more entitled t^o adihifation and 
to pity. Indeed his genius^ his .virtues, and his mis- 
fortunes were calculated to exclt^^hos^teiid^ and 
temperate passions in theif '][)urest*stat^, arid' to th^'^ 
highest degree.- — -It may be"qu«ttdft(§dl'' if an^ - 
mortal could be more sincerely bd'tfVed ]arid revefed' 
than Cowper was by those, wHd Were best jiccfiiaifi^ 
ed with his private hours. 

The season was now arrived, ! wheii' ihe^ firifi^ 
friendship of Mrs! Unwin/ was put to the'lse^erest 
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of trials, and when her conduct was such, as to de- 
serve those rare rewards of grateful attention and 
tenderness, which, when she herself became the vic- 
tim of age and infirmity,* she received from that ex- 
emplary being, who considered himself indebted to 
her friendly vigilance for his life, and who never for- 
got an obligation, when his mind was itself 

In 1773, he sunk into such severe paroxysms 
of religious despondency, that he required an attend- 
ant of the most gentle, vigilant, and inflexible spirit. 
Such an attendant he found in that faithful guardian, 
whom he had professed to love as a mother, and who 
watched over him, during this long fit of depressive 
malady, extended through several years, with that 
perfect mixture of tenderness and fortitude, which 
constitutes the inestimable influence of mater- 
nal protection. I wish to pass rapidly over this cala- 
mitous period, and shall only observe, that nothing 
could surpass the sufferings of the patient, or excel! 
the care of the nurse. That meritorious care received 
from Heaven the most delightful of rewards, in see- 
ing the pure and powerful mind, to whose restora- 
tion it had contributed so much, not only gradual- 
VoL. 1. K 
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ly restored to the common enjoyments of life, but 
successively endowed with new and marvellous 
funds of diversified talents, and courageous applica- 
tion. 

The spirit of Cowper, emerged by slow degrees 
from its ver}'deepdejection; and before his mind was 
sufficiently recovered to employ itself on literary com- 
position, it sought, and found, much salutary amuse- 
ment in educating a little group of tame hares. On 
his expressing a wish to divert himself by rearing a sin- 
gle leveret, the good-nature of his neighbours sup- 
plied him with three. The variety of their dispositions 
became a source of great entertainment to his com- 
passionate and contemplative spivk. One of the 
trio, he has celebrated in the Task, arid a very ani- 
mated minute account of this singular family, 
humanized, and described most admirably by himself, 
in prose, appeared first in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and has been recently inserted in the second volume 
of his Poems. These interesting animals had not 
only the honour of being cherished and celebrated 
by a poet, but the pencil has also contributed to 
their renown. 

His three tame hares, Mrs. Unwin, and Mr. 
Newton, were, for a considerable time, the only com- 
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P^nipi^sof Cojvper ; but ^s Mr. Newton was remov- 
ed to a distance from his afflicted friend, by prefer- 
- ,TOent in London, to which he was presented by that 
liberal encourager of active piety Mr. Thornton, the 
4rii?ndly djvipe, before he left Olney, in 1780, hu- 
jn^ely triumphed over the strong reluctance of 
- Copper to^ee a stranger, and kindly introduced him 
to the regard, and good offices, of the Revd. Mr. 
Bull, of Newport-Pagnell, who, from that tim^ con- 
sidering it as a duty to visit the invalide, once a 
fortnight, acquired, by degrees, his cordial and con- 
fidential esteem. 

The affectionate temper of Cowper, inclined 
him particularly to exert his talents, at the request 
pf his/riends; even in seasons, when such exertion 
could hardly have been made, without a painful 
decree of self-command. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Newton, we have 
seen him writing a series of Hymns : at the request 
of Mr. Bull, he translated several spiritual Songs, 
from the mystical poetry of Madam de la Mothe 
Guy on, the tender, and fanciful enthusiast of France, 
whpse ^ale^ts and misfortunes, drew upon her, a long 
series of persecution, from many acrimonious bigots, 
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and secured to her the friendship of the mild, and 
indulgent, Fenelon ! 

We shall perceive, as we advance, that the 
greater works of Cowper, were also written at the 
express desire of persons, whom he particularly re- 
garded; and it may be remarked, to the honour of 
friendship, that he considered its influence, as the 
happiest inspiration ; or to use his own expressive 
words. 

The poet's lyre, to fix his fame, 
Should be the poet's heart ; 
A0ect^on lights a brighter flame, 
, Than ever blazed by art. 



The poetry of Cowper is itself an admirable 
illustration of this maxim ; and perhaps, the maxim 
may point to the prime source of that uncommon | ^^ 
force, and felicity, with which this most feeling poet ^ 
conamands the affection of his reader. 

In delineating the life of an author, it seems 
the duty of biography to indicate the degree of in- 
fluence, which the warmth of his heart, produced on 
the fertility of his mind. But those mingled flames 
of friendship and poetry, which were to burst fortk 
with the most powerful effect, in the compositions of 
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Cowper, were not yet kindled. His depressive malady 
had suspended the exercise of his genius for several 
years^ and precluded him from renewing his corres- 
pondence with the relation, whom he so cordially 
regarded, in Hartfordshire, except by brief Letters, 
on pecuniary concerns 

The first of the Letters very kindly imparted to 
me by Mr Unwin, (after the first publication of this 
Life) is a proof that the long-suffering recluse at 
Olney, had regained the free use of his admirable fa- 
culties, in the summer of 1778. In beginning to 
blend the Letters to the Revd. William Unwin, with 
the former series of Cowper's correspondence, I 
cannot refrain from observing, that the affectionate 
esteem, and unbounded confidence, with which he 
most deservedly honoured his young and amiable 
correspondent, give a peculiar charm to these Let-' 
ters, displaying, without a shadow of reserve, the 
whole heart and mind of the poet. 

LETTER XXXV. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

I 

June 18, 1778. 

DEAR UNWIN, 

I feel myself much obliged to you 
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for your kind intimation, and have giveit the subject 
of it all my best attention, both before I received yoitf 
Letter and since. The result is, that I am persuaded 
it will be better not to write. I know the man and 
his disposition well, he is very liberal in His way of 
thinking, generous, and discerning. He is well aware 
of the iricks, that are played upon such occasions, and 
after fifteen yeans interruption of all intercourse be- 
tween us, would translate my Letter into this lan- 
guage — pray remember the poor. This would dis- 
gust him, because he would think our former inti- 
macy disgraced by such an oblique application. He 
has not forgotten me, and if he had, there are those 
about him, who cannot come into his presence with- 
out reminding him of me, and he is also perfectly 
acquainted with my circumstances. It would per- 
haps give him pleasure to surprize me with a benefit, 
and if he means me such a favour, I should disappbini 
him by asking it. 

I repeat my thanks for your suggestion; you 
see a part of my reasons for thus conducting myself; 
if we were together, I could give you more. 

Yours affectionately^ 

W.C 
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LETTER XXXVr. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

May 26, 1779. 

I am obliged to you for the 
Poets, and though I little thought that I was tran- 
slating so much money put of your pocket into the 
bookseller's, when I turned Prior's poem into Latin, 
yet I must needs Kiy, that if ypu think it worth while 
to purchase the English Classics at all, you cannot 
possess yourself of them upon better terms. I have 
looked into some of the volumes, but, not having yet 
finished th^ Register, have merely looked into them. 
A few things I have met with, which if they had been 
l>Mrne4 the moment they were written, it would have 
been better for the author, and at least as well for his 
readers. There is not much of this, but a little. too 
much. I think it a pi^ty the editor admitted aiiy ; the 
English Muse woyld have lost no credit by the omis- 
sion of sych tra^h, Some of theni again, seem to me, 
to have but a very disputable right to a place among 
the Classigs, and I am quite at a loss, when I see them 
in such coippany, to conjecture what is Dr. Johnson's 
ideal or definition, of classical merit. But if he in- 
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serts the poems of some, who can hardly be said to 

deserve such an honour, the purchaser may comfort 

himself with the hope, that he will exclude none, 

that do. 

W/C. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Sept. 21, 1779. 

Amico mio, be pleased 
to buy me a glazier's diamond pencil. I have glazed 
the two frames, designed to receive my pine plants. 
But I cannot mend the kitchen windows, till by the 
help of that implement, I can reduce the glass to its 
proper dimensions. If 1 were a plumber, I should be 
a complete glazier, and possibly the happy time may 
come, when I shall be seen trudging away to the 
neighbouring towns with a shelf of glass hanging at 
my back. If Government should impose another tax 
upon that commodity, I hardly know a business, in 
which a gentleman might more i^uccessfully employ 
himself. A Chinese, of ten times my fortune, would 
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avail himself of such an opportunity without scruple; 
and why should not I, who want money as much as 
any mandarin in China ? Rousseau would have been 
charmed to have seen me so occupied^ and would have 
exclaimed, with rapture, " that he had found the 

» 

^' Emilius, who (he supposed) had subsisted only in 
'' his own idea/' I would recommend it to you to 
follow my example. You will presently qualify 
yourself for the task, and may not only amuse your- 
self at home, but may even exercise your skill in mend- 
ing the church windows ; whiqh, as it wolild sav^ 
money to the parish, would conduce, together with 
your other ministerial accomplishments, to make you 
extremely popular in the place. 

I have eight pair of tame pigeons. When I 
first enter the garden in the morning, I find them 
perched upon the wall, waiting for their breakfast;, 
for I feed them always upon the gravel-walk. If 
your wish should be accomplished, and you should 
find yourself furnished with the wings of a dove, I 
shall undoubtedly find you amongst them. Only be 
so good, if that should be the case, to announce your- 
self'by some means or other. For I imagine your 
crop will require something better than tares to 
fill it. 
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Your Mother and I^ last week^ made a trip in a 
post-chaise to Gay hurst, the seat of Mr. Wright, about 
four miles off! He understood that I did not much 
alSect strange faces, and sent over his servant on pur- 
pose to inform me, that he was going into Leicester- 
shire^ and that, if I chose to see the gardens, I might 
gratify myself, without danger of seeing the propri- 
etor. I accepted the invitation, and was dehghted 
with all I found there. The situation is happy, the 
gardens elegantly disposed, the hot-house in the most 
flourishing state, and the orange-trees the most cap- 
tivating creatures of the kind I ever saw. A man, in 
ii»hort, had need have the talents of Cox or Langford, 
the auctioneers, to do the whole scene justice. 

Our love attends you all. 

Yours, 

W.C. 



LETTER XXXVIII. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN, 

Oct. 31, 1779. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

^ I wrote my last Letter nierefy 
to inform you, that I had nothing to say, in a^iswer 
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(b wKicli ybti hafve said' rtortiing. T sTdrnke the pro- 
priety of^yoiir cofid^ict, thbirgH I am a^ loser by k. I 
\dH endeavbur to' say iSditiethihg now, aiid diall hope' 
for something in rietiirri. 

1 haVe been well Entertained witji Johnson'i^ 
biography, for whidh I thank yOu : with one excep- 
tioti, and ttet a i^winging one, I think he has^ acquit-' 
ted himself with his usual gorodnsense attid sftfficieney^ 
ftis treatmfeht of Milton is unriie^ciful to the last dc^ 
gre6. tie has belaboured that great poet's character 
^vith th6 ntoist industrious fci*uelty. As a man, he has 
hardty left him the shfadbw Of one ^ood quality* 
Churlit^hneiss in his private fife, and a rancorous ha* 
ired of evfeiy thing royal in hfe jhiblic, are the two co- 
louri;, with v/hicti he hals smfered di the canvas. If he 
liad any virtues, they are not to be found in the Doc- 
tor's picture of him, aiid it is well for Milton, that 
some Sourness in his teniper, is the only vice, with 
which his mehiory has been charged ; it is evident 
enough, that if his biographer could have discovered 
more, he would not have spared him. As a poet, he 
has treated him with severity enough, and has pliicked 
one or two of the most beautiful feathers out of his 
Muse's wing, and trampled them under his great foot. 
He has passed sentence of condemnation upon Ly- 
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cidas^ and has taken occasion, from that charming 
poem, to expose to ridicule ( what is indeed ridicu- 
lous enough) the childish prattlement of pastoral, 
compositions, as if Lycidas was the prototype and 
pattern of them all. The liveliness of the description, 
the sweetness of the numbers, the classical spirit of 
antiquity, that prevails in it, go for nothing. I am 
convinced by the way, that he has no ear for poetical 
numbers, or that it was stopped, by prejudice, against 
the harmony of Milton's. Was there ever any thing 
so delightful as the music of the Paradise Lost ? It is 
like that of a fine organ ; has the fullest, and the deep- 
est tones of majesty, with all the softness and ele- 
gance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end, and 
never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet the 
Doctor has little, or nothing, to say upon this copious 
theme, but talks something about the unfitness of the 
English language for blank-verse, and how apt it is, 
in the mouth of some readers, to degenerate into de- 
clamation. 

I could talk a good while longer, but I have no 
room ; our love attends you. 

Yours affectionately, 

W. C. 
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I.ETTB» XXXIX. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Dec. % 1779. 

My dear friend, bow quick 
is the succession of human events ! The cares of to- 
day are seldoni the cares of to-morrow; and w^hen 
we lie down at night, we may safely say, to most of 
*Our troubles—" Ye have done your woi^st, and we 
shall meet no more/* 

This observation was suggested to me by read- 
ing your last Letter ; which, thoijgh I have written 
since I received it, I have never answered. When 
that epistle passed under your pen, you were miser- 
able about your tithes, and your imagination was 
hung round with pictures, that terrified you to such 
a degree, as made even the receipt of money bur- 
thensome. But it is all over now. You sent away 
your farmers in good humour, ( for you can make 
people merry whenever you please) ; and now you 
have nothing to do, but to chink your punse, and 
laugh at what is past. Your delicacy makes you 
groan under that, which other men never feel, or feel 
but lightl}'^ A fly, that settles upon the tip of the 
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nose, is troublesome ; and; this is a comparison ade- 
quate to the most, that mankind in general are sensi- 
ble of, upon such tiny occasions. But the flies, that 
pester you, always get between your eye-lids, where 
the annoyance is almost insupportable. 

1 would follow your advice, and endeavour to 
furnish Lord North with a scheme oCsuppUes for the 
ensuing year, if the difficulty I find in answering the 
call of my own emergencies, did not make jne;de* 
spair of satisfying those of the nation. I can say: but 
this: If I had ten acres of land in the world,, wiiei^e- 
as I have not one, and in those ten acres. should dis- 
cover a gold-mine, richer than all Mexico wd P^ru, 
when I had reserved a few ounces for my Qwn a^n^al 
supply, I would willingly give the rest; to ^QayeHi- 

ment. My ambition would be^more gr^jtif^^dby j^- 
nihilating the natipnal incumbrances, thfan^J^ygoipg 
daily down to the bottom of a mine,^^jtO;\yaUq\^in. py 
own emolument. This is patriptism — ypUcWill ial- 
low ; but, alas, this virtue is for the n^pst part Jn 
the hands of those, who can do no good with ,it ! 
He, that has but a single handful of it, catches, so 
greedily at the first opportunity of growing ,;rich, 
that his patriotism drops to the growfid,. and h? grasps 
the gold instead of it. Hey that never aji^ets with 
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such an opportunity, holds it fast in his clenched fists, 
and says — '^Oh, how much good I would do, if I 
could!" 

Your Mother says — '^ Pray send my dear love/* 
There is hardly room to add mine, but you will sup- 
pose it. 

Yours,, 

W. C 



LETTER XL. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN, 

Feb. 27, 1790. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

As you are pleased to desire 
my Letters, lam the more pleased with writing them; 
though, at the same time, I must needs testify my 
surprize, that you should think them worth receiv- 
ing, as I seldom send one, that I think favourably of 
myself This is not to be understood as an imputa- 
tion upon your taste, or judgment, but as an enco- 
mium upon my own modesty, and humility, which 
I desire you to remark well. It is a just observation 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that though men of ordinary 
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talents, may be highly satisfied with their own pro- 
ductions, men of true genius never are. Whatever 
be their subject, they always seem to themselves, to 
fall short of it, even when they seem to others most 
to excell. And for this reason — ^because they have 
a certain sublime sense of perfection, which other 
men are strangers toy and which they themselves in 
their performances, are not able to exemplify. Your 
servant. Sir Joshua ! I litttle thought of seeing you 
when I began, but as you have popped in, you are 
welcome. 

Wheil I wrote last, I was a little inclined to 
send you a copy of verses, entitled the Modem Pa- 
triot, but was not quite pleased with a line or two, 
which I found it difficult to mend, therefore did not. 
At night I read Mr. Burke's speech, in the news-pa- 
per, and was so well pleased with his proposals for a 
reformation, and the temper, in which he made them, 
that I began to think better of his cause, and burnt 
my verses. Such is the lot of the man, \Vho writes 
upon the subject of the day ; the aspect of affairs 
changes in an hour or tvv o, and his opinion with it ; 
what was just, and \\ell-desei-ved satire in the mom- 
mg, in the evening becomes a libel; the author 
commences his own judge, and while he condemns 
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with unrelenting severity, what he so lately approv- 
ed, is sorry to find, that he has laid his leaf-gold 
upon touchwood, which crumbled away under his 
fingei«. Alas ! What can I do with my wit ? I 

* 

have not enough to do great things with, and these 
little things are so fugitive, that while a man catches 
at the subject, he is only filling his hand with smoke. 
I must do with it, as I do with my linnet : I keep 
him for the most part in a cage, but now and then, 
set open the door, that he may whisk about the 
room a little, and then shut him up again. My 
whisking wit has produced the following, the sub- 
ject of which is more important, than the manner in 
which I have treated it,, seems to imply, but a fable 
may speak truth, and all truth is sterling ; I only 
premise, that in the philosophical tract in the Regis- 
ter, i found it asserted, that the glow-worm is the 
nightingale's food * 

An ofiicer of a regiment, part of which is quar- 
tered here, gave one of the soldiers leave to be drunk 
six weeks, in hopes of curing him by sjltiety — —he 
was drunk six weeks, and is so still, as often as he 
Vol. 1. L 

* This Letter contained the beautiful fable of the Nigh* 
tiDgtile and the Glow-worm. 
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can find an opportunity. One vicfe may swaltew up 
another, but no coroner, in the state of Ethics, ever 
brbught in his verfict, when a vice died, that it was 
— fdo de se. 

Thanks for aH you have done, and all you in- 
tend ; the bibgrapliy will be particularly welcome. 

Yours, 

w. c. 



To Ac ReVd. JOHN NEWTON. 

March IS, . 1780. 

I am obliged to you for the 

conmiunication of your correspondence with r. 

It was impossible for any man, of any temper what- 
ever, and however wedded to his own purpose, to 
resent so gentle and friendly an exhortation as you 
sent him, Meii of lively imaginations, are not often 
remarkable for solidity of judgment. They have ge- 
nerally strong passions to bias it, and are led far 
away from their proper road, in pursuit of petty 
phantoms of their own creating. No law ever did, 



or cw, effect what he has ascribed to that of Moses ; 
it is reserved for mercy to subdue the corrupt incli- 
lUitions of mankind^ which threatenings^ and penal- 
ties, through the depravity of the heart, hare always 
had a tendjeucy rather to inflame. 

The love of power seems as natural to kings, 

as the desire of liberty is to their subjects ; the excess 

of ^ther is vicious, and tends to the ruin of both* 

There are many, I believe, who wish the present cor- 

xupt state of things dissolved,, in hope, that the pure 

j>rimitive constitution, will spring up from the ruins. 

Sut it is not for man, by himself man, to bring or* 

^er out of confusion : The progress from one to 

the other is not natural, much less necessary, and 

^thout the intervention of divine aid, impossible ; 

and they, who are for making the hazardous experi** 

• - * 

inent, would certainly find themselves disappointed. 

Affectionately yours, 

W. C. 



LETTER XLII. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

March 28, 1780, 
My dear frieiklj I have heard nothing 
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more from Mr. Newton; upon the subject you men- 
tion ; but I dare say, that, having been given to ex- 
pect the benefit of your nomination, in behalf of his 
nephew, he still depends upon it. His obligations to 

Mr. , have been so numerous, and so weighty, 

that, though he has, in a few instances, prevailed 
upon himself to recommend an object, now and 
then, to his patronage, he has very sparingly, if at 
all, exerted his interest, with him, in behalf of his 
own relations. 

With respect to the advice, you are required 
to give to a young lady, that she may be properly 
instructed, in the manner of keeping the sabbath, I 
just subjoin a few hints, that have occurred to mc 
upon the occasion, not because I think you want them> 
but because it would seem unkind to withhold them. 
The sabbath then, I think, may be considered, first 
as a commandment, no less binding upon modern 
Christians, than upon antient Jews, because the spi- 
ritual people amongst them, did not think it enough, 
to abstain from manual occupations upon that day, 
but, entering more deeply into the meaning of the 
precept, allotted those hours, they took from the 
world, to the cultivation of holiness, in their own 
souls, which ever was, and ever will be, au duty in* 
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Bumbent upon all^ who ever heard of a sabbath^ and- 
is of perpetual obligation both upon Jews and Chris- 
tians; (the commandment, therefore, injoins it; the 
prophets have also enforced it ; and in many in- 
stances, both scriptural and modern, the breach of it 
has been punished, with a providential and judicial 
severity, that may make by-standei-s tremble) : se- 
condly, as a privilege, which you well know how to 
dilate upon, better than I can tell you ; thirdly, as a 
sign of that covenant, by which believers are entitled 
to a rest, that yet remaineth ; fourthly, as the sine- 
f/ud^non of the Christian character ; and upon this 
head, I should guard against being misunderstood to 
mean no more than two attendances upon public 
worship, which is a form, complied with by thou- 
sands^ who never kept a sabbath in their lives. Con- 
sistence is necessary, to give substance and solidity 
to the whole. To sanctify the day at church, and 
to trifle it away out of church, is profanation, and 
vitiates all. After all, could I ask my catechumen 
one short question '' Do you love the day, or do 
you not ? If you love it, you will never inquire, 
how far you may safely deprive yourself of the en- 
joyment of it. If you do not love it, and you find 
yourself obliged in conscience to acknowledge it,. 
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that is an alarming symptom^ and ought to mak^ 
you tremble. If you do not love it, then it is a wea- 
riness to you, and you wish it was over. The ideas 
*' of labour, and rest, are not more opposite to each 
'^ other, than the idea of a sabbath, and that dislike and 
*' disgust, with which it fills the soub of thousands, to 
'' be obliged to keep it. It is worse than bodily labour." 

W.C. 



LETTER XLIII. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Aprils, 1780. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I never was, any more than 
yourself, a friend to pluralities ; they are generally 
found in the hands of the avaricious, whose insatiable 
hunger after preferment proves them unworthy of 
any at all. They attend much to the regular pay- 
ment of their dues, but not at all to the spiritual in- 
terest of their parishioners. Having forgot their du- 
ty, or never known it, they differ in nothing from the 
laity, except their outward garb, and their exclusive 
right to the desk and pulpit. But when pluralities 
seek the man, instead of being sought by him, and 
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wji^ the ii^^u is bw^^t, coniSGienliQU$> and pious^ 
caireful tq employ a substitute, ia those respect?^^ like 
hioxselC ?nd not contested with this, will see witjibxsi 
own eyas, that the goncerns of his parishes are de- 
cently and diligently adnahiistered; in that case, con 
$iderin^ the present dearth of such c^iaracters in the 
mini&tiy, I think it aii ^vcqt advantageous to the peq-^ 
pie, and much to be desired by all who regret the 
gre^t, and apparent^ want of sobriety and earnestness, 
among the clergy. A man, who does not seek a liv- 
ing m^raly as a pecuniary emolument, has no need, 
in my judgment, to refuse one because it is so. H^ 
means to do bis duty, and by doing it, he earns his 
viages. Tbp two rectories beii^g contiguous to each 
other, w^ following easily under the care of one pas- 
tor, and both so near to Stock, that you can visit 

them without dilticulty^ as often as you please, I see 
no reasonable objection, nor does your Mother. As 
to the wry-mouthed sufeer^, and illibeiral misconstruc- 
tions of the censoi;ipu«^ I know no bett€^ shield tp 

guard you against them, than what you are already 
furnished with-*^^ clear and unofFended conscience. 

I am obliged to you for what you said upon the 
subject of book-buying, and am very fond of avail- 
ing myself of another man's pocket, when I can do 
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it creditably to myself, and without injury to him. 
Amusements are necessary, in a retirement like mine, 
especially in such a sable state of mind as I labour 
under. The necessity of amusement makes me some- 
times write verses^t made me a carpenter, a bird- 
cage maker, a gardener — and has lately taught me 
to draw, and to draw too with such surprizing profi- 
ciency in' the art, considering my total ignorance of 
it two months ago, that when I shew your Mother 
my productions, she is all admiration and applause. 

You need never fear the communication of what 
you entrust to us in confidence. You know your 
Mother's delicacy in this point sufficiently, and as for 
me, I once wrote a Connoisseur upon the subject of 
secret keeping, and from that day to this, I believe I 
have never divulged one. 

We were much pleased with Mr. Newton's ap- 
plication to you for a charity sermon, and what he 
said upon that subject in his last Letter, "that he was 
'^ glad of an opportunity to give you that proof of 
'* his regard.'* 

Believe me yours, 

w. c. 
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LETTER XUV. 

To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

Olney, April 16, 1780. 

Since I wrote last, we have 
had a visit from . I did not feel myself vehe- 
mently disposed to receive him, with that complai- 
sance, from which a stranger generally infers, that he 
is welcome. By his manner, which was rather bold 
than easy, I judged that there was no occasion for it, 
and that it was a trifle, which, if he did not meet 
with, neither would he feel the want of: He has 
the air of a travelled man, but not of a travelled gen- 
tleman ; is quite delivered from that reserve, which 
is so common an ingredient in the English character, 
yet does not open himself gently and gradually, as 
men of polite behaviour do, but bursts upon you all 
at once. He talks very loud, and when our poor lit- 
tle robins hear a great noise, they: are immediately 

seized with an ambition to surpass it the increase 

of their vociferation, occasioned an increase of his, 
and his in return^ acted as a stimulus upon theirs— 
neither side entertained a thought of giving up the 
contest, which became continually more interesting 
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to our ears, during the whole visit. The birds how- 
ever survived it, and so did we. They, perhaps, flat- 
ter themselves, they gained a complete victory, 
but I believe Mr. ■■■ could have killed them both 



in another hour. 



W.C. 



urrn^t xxv. 
To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

May 3, 1780. 

DEAR SIR, 

You indulge me in sudi a vuiefy of 
subjects, and all ow me such a latitude of excursion 
in this scribbling, employment, that I have no excuse 
for silence. I am much obliged to you, for swaUQW- 
ing such boluses, as I send you, for the sake of my 
gilding, and verily believe, I am the only man alivf, 
from whom they would be welcome, to a palate like 
yours. I wish I could make them more splendid, than 
they are, more alluring to the eye, at least, if not 
more pleasing t6 the taste, but my leaf-gold is tar- 
nished, and has received such a tinge from the va- 
pours, that are ever brooding over ray mind, that I 



thifA it ne small proof of your partiality to me, that 
yofl will fead my Letters. I am not fond of long* 
winded metaphors^ I have always observed, that they 
halt at the latter-end of their progress, arid so docs 
mine. I deal much in ink indeed, but not such ink 
as is employed by poets, and writers of essaysi 
Mine is a harmless fluid, and guilty of no deceptions, 
but such as may prevail, without the least injury, to 
the person imposed on. I diiaw mountains, valleys^ 
woods, and streams, and docks, smd dab-chicks. I 
admire them myself, and Mrs. Unwin fidmires them^ 
and her praise, and my praise put together, are fsme 
enough for me. Oh ! I could spend wfeple day$, 
and moon-light nights, in feeding lipon a lovely pros- 
pect ! My eyes drink the aivers as they flow. If 
every human being upon earth could thipk for oi^e 
quarts of an hour, as I have done for many ly^ajns, 
there might, pethapB, he many miserable wen a- 
mong them, but not an unwakened one would be 
found, from the Arctic to the Antartic circle. At 
present, the difference between them and me, is 
greatly to their advantage, I delight in baubles, 
and know them to be so, for rested in, and viewed, 
without a reference to their author, what is the earth, 
what are the planets, what is the sun itself, but a 
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bauble ? Better for a man never to have seen them, 
or to see them with the eyes of a brute, stupid and 
unconscious of what he beholds, than not to be able 
to ^y, " The maker of all these wonders is my 
friend!" Their eyes have never been opened, to 
see that they are trifles, mine have been, and will be 
'till they are closed for ever. They think a fine es- 
tate, a large conservatory, a hot-house, rich as a 
West-Indian garden, things of consequence ; visit 
them with pleasure, and muse upon them with ten times 
more. I am pleased with a frame of four lights^ 
doubtful whether the few pines it contains, will ever 
be worth a farthing; amuse myself with a green- 
house, which Lord Bute's gardener could take .upon 
his back, and walk away with, and when I have paid 
it the accustomed visit, and watered it, and given it 

air, I say to myself *' This is not mine, 'tis a 

'' play-thing lefit me for the present, I must leave 
^' it soon.' 



if 



W.C. 
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LETT^ XLVI, 

To JOSEPH HILL, Esqr 

Olney, May 6, 1780. 

MY DEAR FRIEND^ 

I am much obliged to you 
for your speedy answer to my queries. I know less 
of the law than a country attorney, yet sometimes I 
think I have almost as much business. My former 
connexion with the profession has got wind, and 
though 1 earnestly profess, and protest, and proclaim 
it abroad, that I know nothing of the matter, they 
cannot be persuaded to believe, that a head once 
endowed with a legal perriwig, can ever be deficient 
in those natural endowments;,-it is supposed to coyer. 
I have had the good fortune to be once or twice in 
the right, which added to the cheapness of a gratui- 
tous counsel, has advanced my credit, to a degree I 
never expected to attain, in the capacity of a law- 
yer. Indeed if two of the wisest in the science of 
jurisprudence, may give opposite opinions, on the 
«ame point, which does not unfrequently happen, it 
seems to be a matter of indifference, whether a mail 
answers by rule, or at a venture. He that stumbles 
upon the right side of the question, is just as useful 
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to his client, as he that arrives at the same end by 
regular approaches, and is conducted to the nniark he 

aims at, by the greatest authorities. 

* * * . * 

These violent attacks of a distemper so often 
fatal, are very alarming, to all who esteem and re- 
spect the Chancellor, as he deserves. A life of con- 
finement, and of anxious attention to important cb* 
jects, where the habit is bilious, to such a terrible 
xlegree, threatens to be but a short one ; and I wish he 
may not be made a text, for men of reflection^ to 
moralize upon, affbrdiiig a conspicuous instance of 
the transient and fading nature of all human accom- 
plishment and attainments. 

Yours affectionately, 

W. C. 



LETTER XLVII. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN, 

May 8, 178«. 

MY DEAR FIll£N9i 

My scribbling humour has of 
late been entirely absorbed* in the pajsttom j^orlaad- 
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^tcpe drawing. It is a tnost amusing art, atid, like 
evety other art, requires much practice, and atteft- 
lion. 

... Nil sine multo 

Vita, labofe, dedit mortalibus« 

Excellence is providentially placed beyond the reach 
of indolence, that success may be the reward of in- 
dustry, and that idleness may be punished with ob- 
scurity and digrace: So long as I am pleased with 
an employment, I am capable of unwearied applica- 
tion, because my feelings are all of the intense kind : 
I never received a little pleasure from any thing in 
my life; if I am delighted, it is in the extreme. 
The unhappy consequences of this temperature is, 
that my attachmient to any occupation, seldom out- 
lives the novelty of it. That nene of my imagina- 
tion, that feels the touch of any particular amuse- 
ment, twangs under the energy of the pressure with 
«o much vehemence, that it soon becomes sensible 
of weariness and fatigue. Hence I draw an unfa- 
vourable prognostic, and expect that I shall shortly 
be constrained to look out for something else. Then 

perhaps, I may string the harp again, and be able to 

'.,.,..■ . . ' ■ ■ '."'.. 

comply wftTi your demand. 
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Now for the visit you propose to pay us^ and 
prppose not to pay us. The hope of which plays upon 
your paper, like a jack-o-lantem upon the ceiling. 
This is no mean simile, for Virgil (you remember) uses 
it. Tis here, 'tis there, it vanishes, it returns, it daz- 
zles you, a cloud interposes, and it is gone. However 
just the comparison, I hope you will contrive to spoil 
it, and that your final determination will be to come. 
As to the masons you expect, bring them with you 
— ^bring brick, bring mortar, bring every thing, that 
would oppose itself to your journey — all shail be 
welcome. I have a green-house that is too small, 
come and enlarge it; build me a pinery; repair the 
garden-wall, that has great need of your assistance ; 
do any thing, you cannot do too much; so far from 
thinking you, and your train, troublesome, we shall 
i*ejoice to see you, upon these, or upon any other 
terms you can propose. But, to be serious — you will 
do well to consider, that a long summer is before you 
—that the party will not have such another opp^r-' 
tunity to meet, this great while— that you may finish 
your masonry long enough before winter, though you 
should not begin this month, but that you cannot al- 

« 

ways find your Brother and Sister Powley, at Olney. 
These, and some other considerations, such as the de- 
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irdm stemg < ywm 2^1 to^^tfcr, m^y, ; aii4 ^ I think, 

FhkBra |g6nemli*^eoUex^ioh. of Loid Chiieiir^ 
danfs ^[istinrjf of th^ iRti^oHioiiiil tfadugbt> (add lire)- 
tntmh&f^, 1^; tolft ^(bq so^ )' thdt these '>vas a stifikHi^ vieh 
sembkildi^ l)eHr«en tliffe and thaifMresiisiBi. 

Biif I sm iHyvr Teadteg, and 1ka^«>#4ad, ttb*^ ir»ite«ies 
of Hiirtfce^ H!i9«^, ^i^ of^v*fe:hy5s^«§gi^M^tttk<^ 
ly *^^that kibj0^. ?here> t i^i^ rfeb^itd(altfer^tiiy 

ed, upim /a mom pkm:iAarQiAfohxii$f(i^i oCJhfAt^ 

succeeded to.alonfi[ train of ajcbitrary princes, whose 

J.i:)!;. ..-^ 7^n ,;m'oy^ ./ r 

SHbjects had tamely acquiesced in the despotism of 
their masteii, 'till their privileges were all forgot. 
He did but tread in theHM««teps^ and exemplify the 
principles, in which he had been brought up, when 
he dpptmed^hfiPf^ti^e.a' ifif^ un- 

tei{lp^l)f ifisri tM nHipat)d]k,.atl^ sdluftci Iidg9itihttii.se8;, 

0f8|mlies*«tf tbitrodi^ranidbilbher|ireaeiiltIoc^Bu^^^ 

this time, does not operate at all.,> >51ie/king|ii»« d<(- 
VoL. 1. M 
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voted to the hierarchyi his subjects were puritans^ 
and would not bear it. Eveiy circumstance of eccle- 
siastical order and djbcipline> was an abomination 
to tke'm^ -and in his esteem, ■ an indispensable duty, 
iOid> thopgh at laikt, he was obliged to ^ give tip manj 
things^ : lie would not: abdlisb ^ptscbpacy!> and 'till 
tiiat were done,; hbcon^essidnsicoiildchave no con- 
ciliating efieot. I Th^^i: fwo eoncarring causjes, were 
indeed; siifl^cient to c{0t three kingdoms in a flame. 
But they subsist not noWj Uor any other^ I hope> 
jiotwlthstanding the bustle ftaade by; Ihe patriots^ 
equal to the produitliion <>f such, terrible events. 



'■ . Ybure, my dear friend, 

■■■ : •■ ' ■ ■■ •■ ■■■'■■■ ■■' '. '■ - ■ w. C 

• " . ^ ' .. ^ '' - '■■■ ' '.■ V li: ,,■■ 

At this time Cowp*r 's attenlioii Ivas irresistibly 
.recaHedito hi^ Coiisin^, Mrs. Cowper, by^ hearing that 
«hewfa&odeeplyafl^icted; and he vhncrtc to, her the 
following Letter, oh the loss Mher Brother, Frederic 
.Madan, a soldier,, who died in Jjheiticai after having 
idistingmshedihinbelf,^ by? poetical talents,: as well » 
by military Ivirtiies. j: 
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LXTTiBR XLVlJtI. 



To Mrs. COWPER. 



May 10, 1780. 

MY DEAR COUSm, 

• I do not write to comfort 

you : that office is not likely to be well performed 
by one, who has no comfort for himself; nor to 
comply with an impertinent ceremony, which in ge- 
neral, might well be spared upon such occasions : 
but because I would not seem indifferent to the 
concerns of those, I have so much reason to esteem, 
and love. If I did not sorrow for your Brother's 
death, I should expect that nobody would for mine^ 
when I knew him, he was much beloved, and I doubt 
not continued to be so. To live and die together, 
is the lot of a few happy families, who hardly know 
what a separation means, and one siepulchre serves 
them all; but the ashes of our kindred are dispersed 
indeed. Whether the American (Julph has swallowed 
up any other of my relations, T know not ; it has 
made niany mourners. 

Believe ine, my dear Goumn, though after a 
long silencf, wkicb perhaps, nothing li^ than the 
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present concern, could have prevailed v,ith me to in- 
terrupt, as much as ever. 

Your affectionate Kinsman, 

W. C. 



To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

May 10, 1780. 
w DKAA mniQi > 

If author! could ^y« lived 
to 2idi\ist, and autheiitiaite their owp text^ a com* . 
ineatator Miould h^^^ he^n an. usedass cr^tm'p. . ^Qt 
Mistance-^if pr. Bec^ley h^^ fprn^d, oropiofdth^M 
had (quvA, ttie word Aj^ivher^ it^Q^ntf^d to fH^^s^t 
iteelf to you, and h^4 judged 4he w^«^ w^ttby of 
hiacritical acumen, h^ ivould^itber haVe justified the 
corrupt reading, or have substituted some invention 
of hfe own, in defence of which he would have exerts 
ed all hb polemical abilities, and have cpiaiteled with 
half the literati in Europe. Then suppose the wri* 
ter himself, asin jthe present' case, to iiiterpose, with 
a gentle whisper, thus^-^-r'^ If Jrou JdOk ag^in. Doc- 
" tor, you will percdve, that what appears to you ta | 
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^ be tude^ is neither morei nor I^ss^ than the mono- 
syllable ink^ but I wrote it in great haste^ and 
the want of sufficient precision in the character^ 
has occasioned your mistake : you will be satis- 
fied, especially when yon see the sense elucidated 

by the explanation." But I question^ whether 

the Doctor would quit his ground, or allow any au- 
thor to be a competent judge in his own case. The 
world, howe\ er, would acquiesce immediately, and 
vote the critic useless. 

James Andrews, who is my Michael Angelo, 
pays me many compliments^ on my success, in the 
art of drawing, but I have not yet the vanity to think 
myself, qualified to furnish your apartment. If I 
should ever attain to the degree of self-opinion, re- 
quisite to such an undertaking, I sh^l labour at it 
with pleasure. I can only say> though I hope not wiih 
the affected modesty of the above-mentioned Dr. 
Bentley, who said Ae same thing. 

Me quoque dicunt 
Vatem pastorcs/ Sed non Ego credulus illis. 

A cro^, ro6k, or raven, has buil^a nest in one 
of the young elm-trees, at the side of Mrs. Aspray's 
orchard. In the violent storm, that blew yesterday 
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morning, I saw it agitated to a degree, that seemed to 
threaten its immediate destruction, and versified the 
following thoughts upon the occasion * 



USTTER L. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

June 8, 1780. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

It is possible I might have 
indulged myself in the pleasure of writing to you, 
without waiting for a Letter from you, but for a rea- 
son, which you will not easily guess. Your Mother 
communicated to me, the satisfaction you expressed 
in my correspondence, that you thought me entertain- 
ing and clever, and so forth : — Now you must know, 
I love praise dearly, especially from the judicious, 
and those, who have so much delicacy themselves, as 
not to offend mine in giving it. But then, I found 
this consequence attending, or likely to attend, the 
eulogium you bestowed if my friend thought me 

* Cowper's fiible of the Raven copqluded Uiis Letter. 
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witty before^ he $hall think me ten^ times more witty 

hereafter ^where I joked once, I will jcrf^e fivc^ 

times, and, for one sensible remark, I will send him 
a dozen. Now this foolish vanity would have spoilt 
jae quite, and would have made me as disgusting z 
Letter-writer, as Pope, who seems to have thought 
that unless a sentence was well turned, and every pe^ 
riod pointed with sonpie conceit, it was not worth the 
carriage. Accordingly he is to me, except in a very 
few instances, the most disagreeable maker of epis- 
tles, that ever I ^letwith. 1 was willing, therefore, 
to wait 'till the impression your commendation had 
made, upon the foolish part of me, was worn ofi^ 
that I might scribble away as usual, and write my up- 

p^most thoughts, and those only. 

You are better skilled in eccl^iastical law than 
I am— — ^Mrs. P. desires me to inform her^ whether a 
parson can be obliged to take an apprentice. For 

;some of her husband's opposers, at D ^, . threaten 

to dap one upon him. Now I think it would be ra- 
ther hard, if clergymen, who are not allowed to ex- 
^rdase any handicraft whatever, should be subject to 
such an imposition. If Mr. P. was a cordwainer, or 
a breeches-maker, all the week, and a preacher only 
on Sundays, it would seem reasonable enough, in 
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that case> that b^iiiould take an apprentices if ht 
ehose it. But even then, in my poor jtidgiiient^ he 
ought to be left to his option. If they m^san by an 
apprentice, a pupil, whom they will oblige him td 
hew into a parson, and after chipping away the block 
that hides the minister within, to qualify him t6 
Stand erect in a pulpit — that itideed, is another con* 
sideration— But stiH, we live in a free country, and 
I cannot bring myself even to suspect, that an Eng* 
lish divine can possibly be liable to such compulsion. 
Ask your Uncle however ; for he is wiser in these 
things, than either of us. 

I thank you for yowt two inscriptions, and 

like the last the best ; the thought is just, and fin^ 

b ut the two last Kn6s are sadly dannaged, by th^ 

monkish jingle oipeperk and reperit. I have not yet 

translated them, nor do I promise to do k, though 

' ' ' . 

at some idle hour perhaps I may. In retnin, I send 
you a translation, of a simile, in thie Paradise LoUfi 
' — Not having that Po^m at hand, I cannqt refe 
you to the book, and pag^, but yo« may hunt 

JTor it, if you think it worth your while. ■ ■ It be* 

gin s 
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'* So when, from mountain tops, the dusky clouds 
Ascending, &c.' 



€< 
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Quales a'erii montis de vertice nubes 

Cum surgunt, ct jam Boreae tumida ora quierunt, 

Caelum hilares abdit, spissa caiiginc, vultus : 

Tvlm si jucundo tandem sol prodeat ore, 

£t croceo monies et pascua lumine tingat, 

Gaudent omnia, aves mulcent concentibus agtos, 

Balatuque oviam colles, vallesque resultant. 



If you spy any fault in my Latin^ teU me, for 
I am sometimes in doubt, but as I told you, when 
you w^ here^ I have not a Latin book in the world 
to consult, or correct a mistake by ; and some years 
have past since I was a school-boy. 



AN ENGLISH VERSIFICATION OF A 



THOUGHT, 



THAT POPPED INTO MY HEAD, ABOUT TWO MONTHS SINCE. 



Sweet stream ! that winds through yonder glade- 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid !- 
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Silent^ and chaste, she steals along. 
Far from the world's gay, busy throng ; 
With gentle, yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destin'd course : 
Graceful, and useful, all she does, 
Blessing, and blest, where'er she goes : 
Pure- bosomed, as that watery glass. 
And Heav'n reflected in her face I 

Now. this is not so exclusively applicable to a 
maiden^ as to be the sole property of your Sister 
Shottleworth. If you look at Mrs. Unwin, you will 
see^ that she has not lost her rights to this just praise, 
by marrying you. 

Your Mother sends her love to all, and miae 
comes jogging along by the side of it. 



Yours, 



W. C. 



LETTER LI. 

> To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

June 12, 1780. 

DEAR SIK, 

We accept it as an effort of 
your friendship, that you could prevail with yourself, 
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in a time of such terror and distress, to send us re- 
peated accounts of your's, and Mrs. Newton's wel- 
fare; you supposed, with reason enough, that we 
should be apprehensive for your safety, situated, as 
you were, apparently, \Yithin the reach of so much 
danger. We rejoice that you have escaped it all, 
and that, except the anxiety which you must have 
felt, both for yourselves and others, you have suf- 
fered nothing upon this dreadful occasion. A me- 
tropolis in flames, and a nation in ruins, are subjects 
of contemplation, for such a mind as yours, that will 
leave a lasting impression behind them. It is well 
that the design died in the execution, and will be 
buried, I hope, never to rise again, in the ashes of 
its own combustion. There is a melanchply pleasure, 
in looking back upon such a scene, arising from a 
comparison of possibilities, with facts; the enor- 
mous bulk of the intended mischief, with the abortive 
and partial accomplishment of it ; much was done, 
more indeed than could have been supposed practi- 
cable, in a well-regulated city, not unfurnished with 
a military force for its protection. But surprise, and 
astonishment, seem, at first, to have struck every 

nerve of the police, with a palsy and to have dis- 

a: ' ned government of all its powers. 
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I congratulate you upon the wisdom^ that 
withheld you from entering yourself a member of 
the Protestant association. Your friends, who did 
so, have reason enough to regret their doing it, 
even though they should never be called upon. In* 
nocent as they are, and they who know them, cxa* 
not doubt of their being perfectly so, it is likely to 
bring an odium on the profession they make, diat 

m 

will not soon be forgotten. Neither is it posftblc^ 

for a quiet, inoffensive man, to discover, on a iud* 

den, that bis zeal has carried him into such com'^ 

pany, without being to the last degree, i^odked at 

his imprudence. Their religion .was an hononr^Ie 

mantle, like that of Elijah, but the majority wore 

cloaks of Guy Fawkes's time, and meatit noibing so 

iittle, as what they pretended. 

W.C 



LETTElt ni. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

June 18, 1780. 

Reverend, and d*ar Wiffiafl, 
the affairs of kingdoms, and the Coricerris of individa- 
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als^ are variegated iilike with the checker-work of 
joy and sorrow^ The news of a great acquisition in 
America^ has succeeded to terrible tumults in Ix>ndon, 
and the beams of prosperity arc now playing upon 

the smoke of that conflagration which so lately ter- 
rified the Whole land. These sudden changes, which 
are matter of every man's obserration, and may theiie* 
fore, always be reasonably expected, serve to hold 
up the chin iof despondency above water, - and pre*- 
«6rve mankitid in general from the sin, and misery^ 
of accounting existence a burden, not to be endured 
•*— an civil, we i^hould be »ttre to encounter, if we 
wete not warrailt^d to look for a bright reverse of our 
most afflittive experiences* The Spaniards were sick 
of the war, at the very commencement of it ; and I 
hope, that fey tirrs time> the French themselves, begin 
to find <hemselves a little indisposed, if not desirous 
of peace, which that restless, and meddling temper 
of theirs, is incapable of desiring for its own sake. 
But is it true, that this detestable plot was an egg 
laid in France, and hatched in London, under the in- 
fluence of French corruption ? — Kam tc scire, deos 
guoniam propiiis contingis, oporttt. The offspring has 
the feattrrefe of such a 'parent, and yet, without the 
clearest proof of the fact, I would not wiliingly ehargie, 
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upon a civilized nation^ what perhaps the most bar- 
barous would abhor the thought of. I no sooner saw 
the surmise however, in the paper, than I immedi- 
ately began to ^vrite Latin verses upon the occasion. 
" An odd effect" you will say, '^ of such a circum- 
stance :" — But an effect nevertheless, that whatever 
has.) at any time, moved my passions, whether plea^ 
santly, or otherwise, has always had upoa me : Were 
I to express what I feel, upon such occasion^ in prose, 
it would be verbose, inflated, and disgusting. I, there- 
fore, have recourse to verse, as a suitable vehicle for 
the mpst vehement expressions my thoughts suggest 
to me. What I have written, t did not write so much 
for the comfort of the English, as for the mortifica- 
tion of the French. You will immediately perceive, 
therefore, that 1 have been labouring in vain, and 
that this bouncing explosion is likely to spe|]id itself 
in. the air. For I have no means of chrculating what 
follows, through all the French territories ; and un- 
less that, or something like it, can be done, my in- 
dignation will be entirely fruitless. Tell me how I 
can convey it into Sartine's pocket, or who will lay 
it upon his desk for me. But read it first, and unless 
you think it pointed enough to stinf the Gwl to the 
quicks burn it. 
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In seditionemhorrendamy corruptelis Gailicis, utfertur, 

Londini nuper exortam. 

• 

Perfida, crudelis, victa et lyraphata furore, 

Non arrais^ laurum Gallia Jraude petit. 
Venalem pretio plebem conducit, et urit 

Undique privatas p^triciasque domos* 
Mequic^u^m conata su^, foedissima sperat 

Posse tamen nostr4 nos superare manu« 
Ga.llia, vana struis ! Precibus nunc utere! Vinces, 

Nam mites timidis, supplicibusque sumus. 



I have lately exercised my ingenuity in con- 
driving an exercise for yours, and have composed a 
Riddle/ which, if it does not make you laugh before 
you have solved it, will probably do it afterwards. I 
would transcribe it now, but am really so fatigued 
with writing, that unless I knew you had a quinsy, 
and that a fit of laughter might possibly save your 

^ife, I could not prevail with myself to do it. 

, " • . • ,•, ' , ' 

' What could you possibly mean, slender ?is you 

are, by sallying out upon your two walking sticks at 
two in the morning, in the midst of such a tiimult? 
We admire your prowess, but cannot commend your 
prudence. ' . • ^ 
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Our love attends you all, collectively and kdi- 
vidually. 

• Yours, 

W. C. 



LETTER LIII. 

• ■ ^ ■ 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

June 32, 1780. 

My dear friend, a word or two 
in answer to two or three questions o£ yours, which I 
have hitherto taken no notice of. I am not in a 
scribbling mood, and sh^U therefore make no excur- 
sions to amuse either myself or you. The needful 
will be as much as I can manage ^t present — the 
playful must wait another opportunity. 

I thank you for your offer of Rol^ertson, but I 
have more reading upon my hands at this present 
writing, than I shall get rid of in a twelvemonth ; 
and this moment recollect, that I have seen it al- 

ready, lie is an author that I [admire muchi with 

* '•••'-• ' ~ ' ■> ■ '■ .. . - ■ . It.- 

one exception, that I tj)i]ttk, his sityle is tpo l^)K)ure4. * 
Hume, as an historian, pleases me more. 
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1 have read just enough of the Biegraphia Eri^ 
%nnicay to say^ that. I have tasted it^ and have no 
oubt but I shall like it I am pretty ^luch in the 
;arden at this season of the year, so read but little* 
Q summer-time I am as giddy-headed' as a boy^ and 
an settle to nothing. Winter condenses me, and 
lakes me lumpish, and $ober ; and then I can read 
II day long. 

For the same reasons, I have no need of th^ 
mdscapes at present ; when I want them I will re« 
lew my my application, and repeat the description, 
nxt it will hardly be before October. 

Before I rose this morning^ I composed the 
bree following Stanzas; I send them because I 
ike them pretty well myself; and if you should not| 
ou must accept this handsome compliment as an 
mends for their deficiencies. Ypu may, print the 
ines^ if you judge them worth it.* 

I have only time to add lov^ &a. and my two 
nitidis. 

W. C. 



Vol. 1. N 



• Venes on the burping of t^t^ Jlwufield's hy^sp. 
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UCTTER LIV. 



To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

June 23, 178a. 

irr DEAR FRIEND, 

Your reflections upon the 
state of London, the sins and enormities of that great 
city, while you had a distant view of it from Green- 
wich, seem to have been prophetic of the heavy 
stroke that fell upon itjtist after. Man often 'pro ^ 
phecies without knowing it^a spirit speaks by him, 
which is not his own,, though he does not at that 
time suq)ect, that he is under the influence of any 
other Did he forsee, what is always foreseen by him 
who dictates, what he supposes to be his own, he would 
suffer by anticipation, as well as by consequence; and 
wish perhaps as ardently for the happy ignorance, to 
which he is at present so much indebted, as some have 
foolishly, and inconsiderately done, for a knowledge, 
that would be but another name for misery. 

And why have I said all this.^ especially to 

you, who have hitherto said it to me ^Not because 

I had the least desire of informing a wiser man than 
myself, but because the observation was naturally 
suggested by the recollection of your Letter, and 



that Lettei*, thougti not the last, happened to be up- 
permost in my mind. I can compare this mind of 
mine to nothing that resembles it more, than to a 
board that is under the carpenter's plane, (I mean 
while I am writing to you) the shavings are my up*- 
permost thoughts ; after a few strokes of the tool, 
it acquires a new surface, this again upon a repetition 
of his task, he takes off, and a new surface still suc- 
ceeds ^whether the shavings of the present day, 

will be worth your acceptance, I know not, I am un- 
fortunately made neither of cedar, nor of mahogany, 
but Ttimcus Jiculnus, inutile lignum — consequently, 

though r should be planed, 'till I am as thin as a wa- 

I • • • 

fer, it will be but rubbish to the last. 

It is not strange that ybii should be the subject 
of a false report, for the sword of slander, like that 
of war, devours one as well as another; and a blame- 
less character is particularly delicious to its unsparing 
appetite. But that you should be the object of such 
a report, you who meddle less with the designs of 

, < • ■ • « 

government, than almost any man that lives under it, 
this is strange indeed. It is well however, when they, 
who account it good sport to traduce the reputation 
of another, invent a story that refutes itself. I won- 
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der tbey do not always endeavour to accommodate 
their fiction, to the real diaracter of the person; 
their talc would then, at leasts have an air of proba- 
bility^ and it might cost a peaceable good man 
much more trouble to disprove it. But, perhaps, it 
would not be easy to discern) what psort of your con* 
duct Ues m<Hre open to such an attempt^ than ano** 
ther> or what k is that you either say or do, at any 
time, that presente a fair opportunity to the most in- 
genious slanderer, to slip in a falsehood between 
your wordsr,' or actions^ that shall seem to be of a 
piece with either. You hate compliment, I kno^ 
but by your leave, this is not one— ^it is a truth-^ 
worse and worse — now I ha\e praised you indeed-— 
well you must thank yourself for it, it was absolutely 
done without the least intention on my part, aid 
proceeded from a pen, that as far as I can remember, 
was never guilty of flattery, since I knew how to 
hold it. — He that slandars rae, paints me blacker than 
I am, and he that flatters me, whiter— they both daub 
me, and when I look in the glass of conscience, I see 
myself disguised by bot h ' ■ I had as lief my taylor 
should sew ginger'-breadrnuts^ on my coat ini^tead of 
buttons, as that any man should call my Bristol stcme 
a diamond. The tay lor 'ii trick would not at all em- 
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bellish my suit^ nor th^ ^ttlerer's make me at all 
the richer. I never make a present to my friend, 
of what I dislike myself. Ergo, (I have reached 
the cbqclusion at last) I did not mean to flatter 
you. 

We have ' «eot a petition to Lord Dartmouth, 
by this post^ praying him tq interfere in p^rliamefil; 
in behalf of the poor Lace-jjiakerp. Is^y wej be- 
cause I have have signed it^— r^Mn G. drew it up. 

Mr. did not think it grammatical, therefore 

^Quld not $ign it. Yet I thinly:, Priscian hi^ipelf 
>vould have pardoned the planner, for the sake of the 
n^atter. I dare say if his Jlipidsbip does not qomply 
with the prayer pf it, it will not fee became he 
thinks it of naore coni^quenc^ to write graiomali^ 
cally, than th^t ^ pppr should eat, but for some 
better reason* 

My love to all under your roof. 

Youifc 

W, C. 
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LSTfER LV. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

July; 2, 1780. 

Carissime, I am glad of your 
confidence, and have reason to hope I shall never 
abuse it. If you trust me -with a secret, I am hermet- 
ically sealed ; and if you call for the exercise of my 
judgment, such as it is, I am never freakish or wan- 
ton in the use of- it, much less mischievous and ma- 
lignant. Critics, I believe, do not often stand so 

J, 

clear of these vices as I do. I like your Epitaph, ex- 
cept that I doubt the propriety of the word imma- 

■ » 

turu$ ; which, I think, is rather applicable to fruits 
than flowers, and except the last pentameter, the as- 

I 

sertion it contains being rather too obvious a thought 
to finish with ; not that I think an epitaph should be 
pointed, like an epigram. But still there is a close- 
ness of tho^ght, and expression, necessary in the con- 
clusion of all these little things, that they may leave 

ft 

an^agreealjle flavour upon the palate. Whatever is 
short, should be nervous, masculine, and compact 
Little men are so ; and little poems should be so; 
because, where the work is short, the author has no 
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right to the plea of weariness, and laziness ik never 
admitted as an available excuse in any thing. Now 
you know my opinion, you will very likely improve 
upon my improvement, and alter my alterations for 
the better. To touch, and retouch, is, though some 
writers boast of negligence, and others would be 
ashamed to show their foul copies, the secret of al- 
most all good writing, especially in verse. I am never 
weary of it myself, and if you would take as much 
pains as I do, you would have no need to ask for my 
corrections. 

Hie septiltus est 
Inter suorum lacrymas 

ChUIELMUS J^ORTHCOT, 

GuLiELMi et MiiRiiE filius 
Unicus, unic^ dilectus. 
Qui floris ritu succisus est semihiautis, 
Aprilis die septimo, 
1780, Mi. 10. 



Care, vale! Sed non aeterniiin, care, valeto! 

Namqae iterdm tecum, sim modd digmis, ero. 
Turn nihil ampl^cus poterit diveilere nostros, 

Nee tu marcesces, nee lacrymabor ego. 
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Having an English tianslation of it by me, I 
gend it, though it may be of no use. 

Farewell ! " But not for ever," Hope replies. 
Trace but his steps, and meet him in the skies ! 
There nothing shall renew our parting pain, 
Thou shalt not wither, nor I weep again. 



The Stanz^s^ that I $^nt yoii^ are maiden ones^ 
having never been seen by any eye but your Mother's 
and your own. 

If you send me franks, I shall write longer Let- 
tcnr^Falele, sicid et nos vaiemus ! Amate, sicut et nos 

W.G. 

The next Letter to Mr. HiU afibrds a striking 
proof of Cowper's comp^tmate feelings towards 
the Poor around him, 

LFTTER LVI. 

« 

To JOSEPH HILL, Esqr. 

Julys, 1780. 

MON AMI, 

|f you ever t^e the tip 
of the Chancellor's em between your finger and 
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Aumbj ypu can hardly improve the opportunity to 
better purpose, thm if you should whisper intp it 
the voice of compassion and lenity to the Lace-ma- 
kers. I ^n an eye witness to their poverty, and do 
know, that hundreds in this little town, are upon the 
point of starving, and that the most unremitting in- 
dustry, is but barely sufficient tq keep them frdm it, 
I know that the bill, by which they would have been 
so fatally affected, is thrown out, bi^t Lord §tormont 
threatens them with another ; and if another, Hke it, 
should pass, they are undone. We lately sent a pe- 
tition to Lord Dartmouth ; I signed it, and am sure 
the contents iare true. The purport of it was to in- 
form him, tliat Acre are very near one thousand two 
hundred Lace-makers, ' in this beggarly town, the 
most of whom had reason enoiigh, while the bill was 
in agitation, to look upon every loaf they bought, as 
the last they should ever be ^ble to earn. I can ne* 
ver think it good policy to incur the certain incon- 
venience of ruining thirty thousand, in order to pre* 
vent a remote and possible damage though to a much 
greater number. The measure is like a scythe, and 
the poor Lace-makers are the sickly crop, that trem* 
bles before the edge of it. The prospect of a peace 
with America, is like the streak of dawn iii their hori-- 
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zon, but this bill is like a black cloud behind it, that 
threatens their hope of a comfortable day with utter 
extinction. 

I did not perceive 'till this moment^ that I had 
tacked two similies together, a practice, which 
though warranted by the example of Homer, and al- 
lowed in an Epic Poem, is rather luxuriant and li- 
centious in a Letter ; lest I should add another, I 
conclude. / 

W.C. 



LETTER LVlt 



to the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

July 11,1780. 

I account myself sufficiently 
commended for my Latin exercise, by the number 
of translations it has undergone. That, which you 
distinguished in the margin, by the title of '^better," 
was the production of a friend, and, except that/for 
a modest reason, he omitted the third couplet, I think 
it^ good one. To finish the group, I have translat- 
ed it myself; and, though I would not wish you to 
give it to the world, for more reasons than one, es- 
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pecially lest some French hero should call me to ac - 

count for it 1 add it on the other side. An au- ' 

thor ought to be the best judge of his own meaning; 
and, whether I have succeeded or not, I cannot but 
wish, that where a translator is wanted, the writer 
was always to be his own. 

Fake, cruel, disappointed, stung to the heart, 
Franee quits the warrior's, for the assassin's part ; 
To dirty hands, a dirty bribe conveys, 
Bids the low street, and lofty palace blaze. 
Her sons, too weak to vanquish us alone, 
She hires the worst, and basest of our own. 

Kneel, France ! a suppliant conquers us with ease, 

♦ 

We always spare a coward on his knees. 

I have often wondered that Dry den's illustri- 
ous epigram on Milton, (in my mind the second best 
that ever was made ) has never been translated into 
Latin, for the admiration of the learned in other 
countries. I have at last presumed to venture upon 
.the task myself The great closeness of the original, 
which is equal in that respect, to the most compact 
Latin I ever saw^ made it extremely difficult. 
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Tins tria> 9ed l^g^ djstAntfa, laeeula vttes 

OstenUnt tribus h gentrbus c?ciinios. 
Groecia sublimero, cum majestate disertum 

Roma tulit, felix Anglia utrique parcm. 
Partubus ex binis Natura exhausta, coacta est, 

Tertius ut fieret, consociare duos. 

I have not one bright thought upon the Chan* 
celloi*'s recovery ; nor can I strike ofFsomueh as one 
sparkling atom from that brilliant subject. It is not 
when I will, nor upon what I will, but as a thought 
happens to occur to me ; and then I versify, whether 
I will or not. I never write but for my amu^sement; 
and what I write is sure to answer that end, if it an- 
jswers no other. Ifj Imi^ thi3 purpomj tke more 
iilesirable one of entertaining you be effected, I then 
receive double fruit of my labour,' and conwder this 
produce of it as a secpud crop, the more valuabte, 
*}}ecaiise less expected. But when I have ojnce remit- 
ried a composition to you, I have done with it. It is 
pretty certain, that I shall never read it, or .thio}^ of 
it again. From that moment I h^ve constituted you 
isole judge of its accomplishments, if it has ^ny, and 
of its defects, which it is sure to have. 

For this reason I decline answering the ques- 
tion^ with which you concluded your last, ^nd can- 
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not persuade myself to enter into a critical examea 

of the two pieces upon Lord Mansfield's loss, either 

with respect to their intrinsic, or comparative merit, 

and^ indeed^ after having rather discouraged that 

use of them^ which you had designed, there is no 

occasion for it. 

W. C. 



The poet's affectionate effort in renewing his 
correspondence with Mrs. Cowper, to whom he had 
been accustomed to pour forth his heart without re- 
serve, appears to have had a beneficial effect on his 
feviring spirits. His pathetic Letter to that lady was 
followed, in the course of two months, by a Letter 
of a more lively cast, in which the reader will fitxl 
nMie touches <:^f hi» native humour, and a vein of 
pleasantry peculiar to himself. 

LrrrER Lviii. 

To Mrs. COWPER. 

July 20, 1780. 
my 0»4R cousm, 

Mr. Newton having de- 
sin^^e ta 1^ loi^the party, I am come to m^e^t huai. 
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You see me sixteen yeais older, at the least, tlidrt 

when I saw you last ; but the effects of time seem td 

have taken place rather on the outside of my head, 

than within it. What was brown, is become grey, 

but what was foolish, remains foolish still. [Green 

fruit must rot before it ripens, if the season is such 

as to afford it nothing but cold winds and dark clouds, 

that interrupt every ray of sunshine. My days steal 

away silently, and march on ( as poor mad Lear would 

have made his soldiers march) as if they were shod 

with felt ; not so silently, but that I hear them ; yet 

were it not that I am always listening to their flight, 

having no infirmity that I had not, when Iwas much 

younger, I should deceive myself with an imaginatipn 

that I am stil]^ young. 

I am fond of writing, as an amusement, but do 
not always find it one. Being rather scantily furnish- 
ed with subjects, that are good for any thing, an4 cor- 
responding only with those, who have no relish for 
such as are good for nothing, I often find myself re- 
duced to the necessity, the disagreeable necessity, of 
writing about myself. This does i^ot mend the pat- 
ter much, for though in a description of my own 
condition, I discover abundant materials to employ 
my pen upon, yet as the task is i^ot xity' aigtteeablc 
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to mey so I am sufficientiy aware, that it is likely to 
prove irksome to others. A painter, who should con- 
fine himself, in the exercise of his art, to the drawing 
of his own picture, must be a wonderful coxcomb, if 
he did not soon grow sick of his occupation, and be 
peculiarly fortunate, if he did not make others as sick 
as himself. 

Remote as your dwelling is from the late scene 
of riot and confusion, I hope that though you could 
not but hear the report, you heard no more, and that 
the roarings of the mad multitude did not reach you. 
That ivas a day of terror to the innocent, apd the pre- 
sent is a day of stilf greater terror to the guilty. The law 
was, for a few moments, like an arrow in the quiver, 
seemed to be of no use, and did no execution; now 
it is an arrow upon the string, and many, who de- 
spised it lately, are trembling, as they stand before the 

point of it. 

I have talked more already than I have formerly 
done in three visits— you remember my taciturnity, 
never to be fbrgottonby those who knew me; not to 

depart entirely from what might be, for aught I know, 

■■'"'■.• 

the most shining part of my character— I here shut 

Hjy'mouth, make my bow, and: return to Oliiey. ' 
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luter Lilt. 
To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

July 27, 1780- 

My dear friend, as two men 
sit silent, after having exhausted all their topics of 
conversation ; one says — " It is very fine weather,*' 

^and the other says — " Yes; ''—one blows Ws 

nose, and the other rubs his eye-brows; (by the 
way, this is very much in Homer's manner) such 
seems to be the case between you and me. After a 
silence of some days, I wrote you a long something, 
that (I suppose) was nothing to the purpose, be- 
cause it has not afforded you materials for an answer. 
Nevertheless, as it it often happens in the case above- 
stated, one of the distressed parties, being deeply 
sensible of the aukwardness of a dumb duet, breaks 
silence again, and resolves to speak, though he has 
nothing to say, so it fares with me. I am with you 
again in the form of an epistle, though considering my 
present emptiness, I have reason to feat;, that your 
only joy upon the occasion will be^ that it is co&« 
veyed to you in a frank. 
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When I began, I expected no interruption^ 
But if I had expected interruptions without end, I 
should have been less disappointed. First came the 
barber ; who, after having embellished the outside 
of my head, has left the inside just as unfurnished as 
he found it. Then came Olney bridge, not into the 
house, but into the conversation. The cause relat- 
ing to it, was tried on Tuesday at Buckingham. The 
judge directed the jury to find a verdict favourable 
to Olney. The jury consisted of one knave, and ele- 
ven fools. The last-mentioned followed the afore- 
mentioned, as sheep follow a bell-wether, and decid- 
ed in direct opposition to the said judge. Then a 
flaw was discovered in the indictment. The indict- 
ment was quashed, and an order made for a new 
trial The new trial will be in the King's Bench, 
Inhere said knave, and said fools, will have nothing 
to do with it. So the men of Olney fling up their 
caps, and assure themselves of a complete victory. 
A victory will save me, and your Mother, many shil- 

n 

lings, pCThaps some pounds, which, except that it 
has afforded me a subject to write upon, was the only 
reason, why I said so much about it. I, know you 
take ah interest in all that concerns us, and will con- 

VOL. 1- ^ O 
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sequently rejoice wilh us, in the prospect of an event 
in which we are concerned so nearly. 

Yours affectionately, 

W. C. 



LETTER LX. 

To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

July 30, 1780. 

>IY DEAR SIR, 

You may think perhaps that I 
deal more literally with Mr. Unwin, in the way of 
poetical export, than I do with you, and I believe, 

you have reason ^the truth h thi s If I walked 

the streets with a fiddle under my arm, I should 
never think of perforaaing before the window of a 
privy counsellor, or a chief justice, but should rather 
make free with ears more likely to be open to such 
amusement/ The * trifles I produce in this way, are 
indeed such trifles, that I cannot think them season* 
able presents for you. Mr. Unwin himself would 
not be offended, if I was to tell him, that there is 
this difference between hi^n and Mr. Newton ; that 
the latter is already an apostle, while he biniself is 
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only undergoing the business of incubation, with a 
hope that he may be hatched in time. When my 
Muse comes forth arrayed in sables, at least in a robe 
of graver cast> I make no scruple to direct her to my 
friend at Hoxton. This has been one reason why I 
have so long delayed the Riddle. But least I should 
seem to set a value upon it, that I do not, by making 
it an object of still further enquiry, here it comes. 

I am just two and two, I^am warniy I am cold. 
And the pa^*ent of numbers that cannot be told. 

I am lawful, unlawful a duty, a fault, 

I am often sold dear, good for nothing when bought, 
An extraordinaiy boon, and a matter of course. 
And yielded with pleasure when taken by force. 

w. c. 



LETTER LXI< 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

August 6, 1780. , 

HY DXAR FRIEND^ 

You like to hear from me — 
This is a very good reason why I should write — but I 

Of 
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have nothing to say — This seems equally a good rea- 
son why I should not — Yet if you had alighted from 
your horse at our door this morning, and at this pre- 
sent writing, being five o'clock in the afternoon, had 

found occasion to say to me " Mr. Cowper, you 

have not spoke since I came in, have you resolved 
never io speak again ?" It . would be but a poor 
reply, if in answer to the summons, I should 
' plead inability as my best, and only excuse. And this 
by the way, suggests to me a seasonable piece of in- 
struction, and reminds me of what I am very apt to 
forget, when 1 have any epistolary business in hand; 
that a Letter may be written upon any thing or no- 
thing, just as that any thing or nothing happens to 
occur. A man that has a journey before him twenty 
miles in length, which he is to perform on foot, will 
not hesitate, and doubt, whether he shall set out or 
not, because he does not readily conceive how he 
shall ever reach the end of it ; for he knows, that 
by the simple operation of moving one foot forward 
first, and then the other, he shall be sure to accom- 
plish it. So it is in the present case, and so it is in 
every similar case. A Letter is written as a conver- 
sation is maintained, or a journey performed, not 
bv preconcerted or premeditated means, a new con- 
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trivancej or an invention never heard of before, 
but merely by maintaining a progress, and resolving, 
as ai postillion does, having once set out, never to 
stop, 'till we reach the appointed end. If a man may 
talk without thinking, why may he not write upon 
the same terms ? A grave gentleman of the last cen- 
tury, a tie-wig, square-toe, Steinkirk figure, would 

say ^^ My good sir, a man has no right to do 

either/' But it h to be hoped, that the present cen- 
tury, has nothing to do with the mouldy opinions of 
the last, and so good Sir Launcelot, or Sir Paul, or 
whatever be your name, step into your picture frame 
again, and look as if you thought for another cen- 
tury, and leave us moderns in the mean time, to 
think when we can, and to' write, whether we can or 
not, else we might as well be dead as you are. 

When we look back upon our forefathers, we 
seem to look back upon the people of another na- 
tion, almost upon creatures of another species. 
Their vast rambling mansions, spacious halls, apd 
painted casements, the gothic porch, smothered with 
honeysuckles, their little gardens, and high walls, 
their box-edgings, balls of holly, and yew-tree sta- 
tues, are become so entirely unfashionable now, that 
we can hardly believe it possible, that a people, who 
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resembled us so Iktle in their tB^te, ^ould resemble 
us in any thing else. But in every thing else^ I sup- 
pose^ they were our counterparts exactly, and time, 
that has sewed up the slashed sleeve, and reduced the 
large trunk hose to a neat pair of silk stockings, has 
left human nature just where it found it. The in- 
side of the man at least, has undergone no change. 
His passions, appetites, and aims, are just what they 
ever were. They wear perhaps a handsomer disguise 
than they did in days of yore ; for philosophy and li- 
terature will have their effect upon the exterior, but 
in every other respect, a modem, is only an antient 
in a different dress. 

Yours, 

w. c. 



LETXEB IXU. 



To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

August 21, 1780. 

The following occurrence 
ought not to be passed over in silence, in a place 
where so few notable ones are tobe met with. Last 
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Wednesday night, while we were at supper, between 
the houi*s of eight and nine, I heard an unusual noise 
in the back-parlour, as if one of the hares was entan- 
gled, arid endeavouring to disengage herself I was 
just going to rise from table, when it ceased. In 
about five minutes, a voice on the outside of the par- 
lour door, enquired if one of my hares had got 
away. I immediately rushed into the next room, and 
found that my poor fevourite puss had made her es* 
cape. §he had gnawed in sunder the strings of a lat- 
tice work, with which I thought .1 had sufficiently se- 
cured the window, and which I preferred to any 
other sort of blind, because it admitted plenty of air. 
From thence I hastened to the kitchen, where I saw 
the redoubtable Thomas Freeman, wjio told me, that 
having seen her, just after she dropped into the street, 
he attempted to cover her with his hat, but she 
screamed out, * and leaped directly over his head. I 
then desired him to pursue as fast as possible, and 
added Richard Coleman to the chace, as being nim- 
bler, and carrying less weight, than Thomas; not ex- 
pecting to see her again,, but desirous to learn, if pos- 
sible, what became of her. In something less than 
an hour, Richard returned, almost breathless, with the 
following account. That soon after he began to run, 
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he left Tom behind him, and came in sight of a most 
numerous hunt, of men, women, children, and dogs; 
that he did his best to keep back the dogs, and pre- 
sently outstripped the crowd, so that the race was at 

last disputed between himself and puss she ran 

right through the town, and down the lane that leads 
to Dropshort — a little before she came to the house, 
he got the start and turned her; she pushed for the 
town again, and soon after she entered it, sought 
shelter in Mr. Wagstaff's tan-yard, adjoining to old 
Mr. Drake's Sturges's harvest-men were at sup- 
per, and saw her from the opposite side of the way. 
There she encountered the tan-pits full of water, and 
while she was struggling out of one pit, and plung- 
ing into another, and almost drowned, one of the 
men drew her out by the ears, and secured her. She 
was then well washed in a bucket, to get the lime 
out of her coat, and brought home in a sack, ^t ten 
o'clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may 
believe we did not grudge a farthing of it. The ppor 
creature received only a little hurt in one of her 
claws, and in one of her ears, and is now almost as 
well as ever. 

I do not call this an answer to your Letter, but 
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s.uch as it is, I send it, presuming upon that interest, 
which I know you take in my minutest concerns, 
which I cannot express better than in the words of 

Terence, a little varied J^ihil mei a te alienum 

putas. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W. C. 



IBTTER LXIII. 



To Mr^. COWPER. 



August 31, 1780. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

■ 

I am obliged to you for your 
long Letter, which did not seem so, and for your 
short one, which was more than I had any reason to 
expect. Short as it was, it conveyed to me two in- 
teresting articles of intelligence. An account of 
your recovering from a fever, and of Lady Cowper's 
death. The latter was, I suppose, to be expected, 
for by what remembrance I have of her Ladyship, 
who was never much acquainted with her, she had 
reached those years, that are always found upon the 
borders of another world. As for you, your time of 
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life is comparatively of a youthful date. You may 
think of death as much as you please ( you cannot 
think of it too much) but I hope you will live to 
think of it many years. 

It costs me not much difficulty to suppose, 
that my friends who were already grown old, when I 
saw them last, are old still, but it costs me a good deal 
sometimes to think of those, who were at that time 
young, as being older than they were. Not having 
been an eye-witness of the change, that time has made 
in them, and my former idea of them not being cor- 
rected by observation, it remafns the same; ray me- 
mory presents me with this image unimpaired, and 
while it retains the resemblance of what they were, 
forgets, that, by this time, the picture may have lost 
much of its likeness, through the alteration, that suc- 
ceeding years ha\e made in the original. I know not 
what impressions Time may have made upon your 
person, for while his claws (as our grannams called 
than) strike deep furrows in some faces, he seems to 
sheath them with much tenderness, as if fearful of 
doing injury, to others. But though ati enemy to the 
person, he is a friend to the mind, and you have found 
him so. Though, even In this respect, his treatment 
of us depends upon what he meeti^ with at our hands ; 
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if we use him well, and listen to his admonitions, he 
is a friend indeed, but otherwise the worst of ene- 
mies, who takes from us daily something that we va- 
lued, and gives us nothing better in its stead. It is 
well with them, who, like you, can stand a tip-toe on 
the mountain top of human life, look down with 
pleasure upon the valley they have passed, and some- 
times stretch their wings in joyful hope of a happy 
flight into Eternity. Yet a little while, and your hope 
will be accomplished. 

When you can favour me with a little account 
of your own family, without inconvenience, I shall 
be glad to receive it, for though separated from ' my 
kindred by little more than half a century of miles, 
I know as little of their concerns, as if oceans, and. 
continents were interposed between us. 



Yours, 



My dear Cousin, 



W. C. 
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LETTER LXIV. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Sept. 3, 1789 

l^IY DEAR FRIEND, 

I am glad you are so provi- 
dent, and that while you are young, you fiave fur- 
nished yourself with the means of comfort in old 
age. Your crutch and your pipe/ may be of use to 
3"0U, (and may they be so) should your years be ex- 
tended to an antediluvian date, and for your perfect 
accommodation, you seem to want nothing but a 
clerk called Snuffle, and a sexton of the name of 

Skeleton, to make your ministerial equipage com- 
plete. 

I think I have read as much of the first volume 
of the Biographia, as I shall ever read. I find it very 
amusing; more so perhaps, than it would have been, 
tad they sifted their characters with more exactness, 
and admitted none but those, who had in some way 
or ether, entitl«i themselves to immortality, by de- 
serving well of the public. Such a compilation, 
would perhaps have been more judicious, though I 
confess it would have afforded less variety. The 
priests and monks of earlier, aud the doctors of la- 
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ter, days, who have signalized themselves by nothing, 
but a controversial pamphlet, long since thrown by, 
and never to be perused again, might have been for- 
gotten, without injury, or loss to the national cha- 
racter for learning or genius. This observation sug- 
gested to me the following lines, which may serve to 
illustrate fny meaning, and at the same time to give 
my criticism a sprightlier air. 



Oh fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To iiames ignoble, born to be forgot ! 
In vain recorded in historic page, 
They court the notice of a future age ; 
Those twinkling, tiny, lustres of the land, 
Drop one by one, from fame's neglecting hand 5 
Lethean gulphs receive them as they fall. 
And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 
So* when a child (as playful children use) 
Has burnt to cinder a stale last-year's news. 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire. 
There goes my lady, and there goes the 'squire. 

There goes the parson Oh illustrious spark ! 

And there -scarce less illustrious- ^goes the clerk ! 

Virgil admits none but worthies into the 
Elysian fields ; 1 cannot recollect the Uaes in which 
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he describes them all, but these in particular I well 
remember 

Quique sui mcmores alios fecere merendo, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excolu^re per artes. 

A chaste and scrupulous conduct like his, would well 
become the writer of national biography.— —But 
enough of this. 

Our respects attend Miss Shuttleworth, with 
many thanks for her intended present. Some purses 
derive all their value from their contents, but these 
will have an intrinsic value of their own, and though 
mine should be often empty, which is not an impro- 
bable supposition, I shall still esteem it highly on its 
own account. 

_ If you could meet with a second-hand Virgil, 
ditto Homer, both Iliad and Odyssey, together with 
a Clavis, for I have no Lexicon, and all tolerably 
cheap, I shall be obliged to you, if you will make 
the purchase. 

Yours, 

W.C 
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LETTER LXV. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

/ 

Sept. 7, 1780- 

MY DEAR FRIEKD, 

As many gentlemen as there 
are in the world, who have children, and heads capa- 
bje of reflecting upon the important subject of their 
education, so many opinions there are about it ; and 
many of them just and sensible, though almost al! 
differing from each other. With respect to the edu^ 
cation of boys, I think, they are generally made to 
dl^w in Latin and Greek trammels too soon. It is 
pleasing no doubt to a parent, to see his child already 
in some sort a proficient in those languages, at an 
age, when most others are entirely ignorant of them ; 
but hence jt' often happens, that a boy, who could 
construe a fable of j^sop, at six or seven years of age, 
having exhausted his little stock of attention and di- 
ligence, in making that notable acquisition, grows 
weary of his task, conceives a dislike for study, and 
perhaps makes but a very indifferent progress after- 
wards. The mind and body have, in this respect, a 
striking resemblance of each other. - In childhood 
they are both nimble, but not strong; they canskip^ 
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and frisk about with wonderful agilitv, but hard la- 
bour spoils them both. In maturer years they become 
less active, but more vigorous, more capable of a fixt 
application^ and can make themselves sport with that, 
which a little earlier would have affected them with 
intolerable fatigue. I should recommend it to you, 
therefore, (but after all you must judge for yourself) 

to allot the two next years of little John^s scholarship 

> 

to writing and arithmetic, together with which, for 
variety's sake, and because it is capable of being 
formed into an amusement, I would mingle geogra- 
phy, (a science which if not attended to betimes, is 
seldom made an object of much consideration;) es* 
sentially necessary to the accomplishment of a gen- 
tleman, yet, as I know (by sad experience) imper- 
fectly, if at all, inculcated in the schools. . Lord 
Spencer's son, when he was four years of age, knew 
the situation of every kingdom, country, city, river, 
and remarkable mountain in the world. For this at- 
tain men t, which I suppose his father had never made, 
he was indebted to a plaything; having been accus- 
tomed to amuse himself with those maps, which are 
cut into several compartments, so as to be thrown 
into a heap of confusion, that they may be put to- 
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gather again with an exact coincidence of all theit 
angles and bearings, so as to form a perfect whole. 

If he begins Latin and Greek at eight, or even at 
i^ine years of age, it is surely soon enough. Seven 
years, the usual allowance for these acquisitions, are 
more than sufficient for the purpose, especially with 
his readiness in learning ; for you would hardly wish 
to have him qualified for the university before fifteen^ 
a period, in my mind, much too e^rly for it, and 
when he .could , hardly be trusted there w^hout the 
Utmost danger to his .morals. Upon the whole, yay 
will perceive, that in my judgment, the difficulty^ 
as well as the wisdom, consists more in bridling in^ 
.and keeping back, a boy of his parts, thajji ^n push- 
ing him forw^. Jf, therefore, at the end of the 
two ne;ct years, instead of putting a grammar into h^ 
Thand, you should aljow him to amuse himself with some 
agreeable yvriters upon t^e subject of natural philgso- 
phy, for another year, I think it would ansiwer well. 
There is a book called Cosmotheoria Puerilis, there 
are Durham's Physicp and Astro-theology, together 
>vith several others in the same manner, very intelli- 
gible evjcn to a child, and full of useful instructjipn. 

W. C 
Vol. 1. P 
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LKtTER LXVI. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Sept. 17, 1780. 

MY BtXSi nilEND, 

You desire my further thoughts 
on the subject of education. I send you such as had 
for the most part occurred to me, when I wrote last, 
but could not be comprised in a single Letter. They 
are indeed on a different branch of this interesting 
theme, but not less important than the former. 

I think it your happiness, and wish you to 
think it so yourself, that ymi are, in every respect, 
qualified for the task of instructing your son, and 
preparing him for the university, without commit- 
ing him to the care of a stranger. In my judgment, 
a domestic education deserves the preference to a 
public one, on an hundred accounts, which I have 
neither time nor room to mention. I shall only 
touch upon two or three, that I cannot but consider 
as having a right to your most earnest attention. 

In a public school, or indeed in any school^ 
his morals are sure to be but little attended to, and 
Ks religion not all. If he can catch the love of vir- 
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tue from the' fine things, th^ are spoken of it ih tlitf 
classid^^ and the love of holiness from the custciifiary ' 
at^id^ce upon saoh'preachfaig as he 11^ likely toheafi ^ 

it will Be Well'; but rdm'sutteyou have had too ttiany 
Ojipdrtunities'to obserVe the inefficaicy 6f such 
ineans, to ^ekjiect aiiy such advantage from them. In 
the mean time, the m6i:*6 powerful influence of bad 
examplef;arid'^pef haps bad Company, \vill continually 
dounterwdflc thcie oily preservatives h^ can meet 
with, and ma jr possibly send him home to you, at the 
end df five 6r six years, such as you will be sorry to 
see him. You escaped indeed the contagion your^ 
self, but d few instances of happy exefnptton from k 
geneital liialady, are not sufficient warrant to con^ 
elude, that it' is therefdre iibt itifectious, ; or may be 
ettcouAtered- without dagger. 

You have seen too much of the World, and 
are a man of too much reflection, not to ha^e observ'*- 
ed^' that in proportion as the isons of a family ap^ 
proach to years of maturity, they lose a sense 6f obli- 
gation to their parents, and seem at last, almost, di^ 
vested of that tender affection, whidi the iiearest of 
all relations seems to demand from them. I have 
often observed it myself, and have always thought 1 
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cbuld sufflctentfy ecccmmt Car iti ; - wkliftiirt ; idnpxi% aH 
the blame upbntte eUldteil. 1 WhUb thefjr cotitiniie 
in their parents' hbHseiflieyjarc every <Aay obliged, 
^nd eye;rj day reminde44iow4ni|ch |t4$! their mter-^ 
est^ as well as duty^ to be . obliging, und^fiecti^iiate 
in return. Bnt at eight or nii^e years of . age^ ib€ 
boy goes to school, l^rom that moment he becomes 
a stranger in his father's hoji^se. The course jiof pa- 
rental kindness is interrupted. Thet sosU^ ei hi$ 
mother> those tender admonitions, and the solicitous 
care of both his parents, are no longer before his 

eyes ^year after year he feels himself mons and 

more detached from them, 'till at last^ he is so ef« 
fectually weaned from the coimexion^ ^ rte find 
himself happier any whcare than in their ceoflfpany. 

I should have been gkd ef a fmnk ibr this 
•Letter, for I have said but litll^ of what Leonid say, 
upon the subject, aiid peiAiapfif I may bM be able to 
catch it by tjie end again. If I cmy I shall add to it 
hereafter. 

. . ..,*■- 

:, Yoursj 
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LSTTEll LXVJl. 

, Jp the Revd, WI WAM iCJNWI]^, 

Oct. 5, 1780. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Now for the sequel — - 
you have anticipated one of my arguments in favour 
of a private education, therefore I need say but little 
about it. The folly of supposing that the mother- 
tongue, in some respects the most difficult of all 
tongues, may be acquired without a teacher, is pre- 
dominant in all' the public schools, that I have ever 
heard of. To pronounce it well, to speak, and to 
write it with fluency and elegance, are no easy attain- 
ments; not one in fifty of those, who pass through 
Westminster and Eton, arrive at any remarkable pro- 
ficiency in these accomplishments; and they that do^ 
are more indebted to their own study, and applica- 
tion for it, than to any instruction received there. In 
general, there is nothing sp pedantic as the style of a 
school-boy, if he aims at any style at all, and if he 
does not, he is of course inelegant, and perhaps un- 
grammatical. A defect, no doubt, in great measure, 
owing to want of cultivation, for the |ame lad that 
is often commended for his Latin, frequently would 
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deserve to be whipped for his English, if the fault 
were not more his master's, than his own. I know 
not where this evil is so likely to be prevented as at 
home — supposing always, nevertheless, (which is the 
case in your instance) that the boy's parents^ and 
their acquaintance, are persons of elegance and taste 
themselves. For to converse with those, who con- 
verse with propriety, and to be directed to such 
authors, as have refined and improved the language 
by their productions^ are advantages which he can- 
not elsewhere enjoy in ;an equal degree. And though 
it require^ spnje time to regulate tlje tast^, and fix 
the judgment, an4 the^ effects must be gradually 
V^rought even upon the begt understanding, y^t I 
isuppose, much less time . will be necessary for th^ 
purpose, than could at first be imagined, because th^ 
ppportunities of improvement are continyal. 

A public education . is oftei^ recommended as 

> • i . . 

the most effectual remedy for that bashful . and aw- 
kwar4 restraint, so epidemical among the youth of our 
Cpqntrj^. Put I verily believe, that in;^tead of being 
^ cure, it is pften the cjau^e of it. For seyen or eight 
j^ears of his life, the boy has hardly spen pr conversed 
with a man, or a wpman, e^^cept the maids at his 
boarding house. A gentl<?m^n, gr a lady, are con- 
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sequently such novelties to him> that he is perfectty 
at a loss to know what sort of behaviour he should 
preserve before them. He plays with his buttons, 
or the strings of his hat, he blows his nose, and 
hangs down his head, is cQnscious of his own defici- 
ency to a degree, that snakes him quite unhappy, 
and; trembles lest any one sj^ould speak to him, be- 
cause , that would quite overwhelm him. Is not all 
this^ miserable shyness the effect of his education ? To 
me . it appears to be so. If he saw good company 
every day, he would never be terrified at the sight of 
it^ aod a room full of ladies and gentlemen would 
alarm him no mpre than tl^e chairs tlieyiut on. Such 
is the effect of cu3tQm. 

I need add nothing further on this subject, because 
I believe little John is as likely to be exempted from 
this weakness as most young, gentlemen we shall meet 
with. {He seems to have his father's spirit in this re- 
spect, in whom I could never discern the least trace 
of bashfulness, though I have often hesod him com. 
plain of it. ' Under your management, and the influ- 
ence of ypur examplej I think he can hardly fail tp^ 
esciape it. If he does, he escapes that which has made 
many a man uncomfortable for life ; and ruined not 
a few, by forcing them into iQean and dishonpurr 
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able company, wherfc only they cduld be firce aiMl 

cheerful. 

Connexions formed at school, are fcaid to hi 

lasting, and often beneficial. There are two or three 
stories of this kind upon record, which would not b* 
so constantly cited as they are, whenever this subjet 
happens to be mention^, if the chronicle that pre- 
serves their remembrance, hsid many besides to boast 
of. For my own part, I found such fliendsWps, 
though v^arm enough in their commencement, sur* 
prisingly liable to extinction; and of seven or eight, 
whom I had selected for intiipates, out of about thtee- 
hundred, in ten yeSirs time nbf one w^s left lAe. The 
truth is, that there may be, abd often is, an attach- 
ment of one boy to another, thdt Io<Hcs very like a 
friendship, and whiW they aw ih^cih^ulmstances, Aat 
enable them ihutiially tb oblige^ and to assist each 
other, promises welt, and bids ftiir to be lasting. But 
they are no socm^r separated from each other, by en*- 
terlng into'ltfce \v^rld at lafge, than other connexions, 
and new employments, in which they no longet* share 
together> i^fface the re!ti^^brailk<::e of what passed in 
eariier days, an d tfeey^ becmftti straligers to eath oAcr 
for ever. Add to this> the mi»r frequently differs so 
much from ihei(H/; bfe principles; manners, temper. 
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ttid c^dtlk/ (fh4ei^gd wi gi^t sin iH^ratidtii that we 
^Ho Irniger fecogtAt^'iii hltci but 6ld playfellow, but 
findhiitt^ftli^ly UAWotthy, and unfit for the place 
h0 Oflce hdd in our ^flfbctio^td. 

I*o tjje^e this ftrtfcle, as I did the last, by apply- 
ing myself imittediately to the present feoncem-^ — r 
little John is hkppily placed above all occasion lor 
dependents on all such pfrecaiidus hopes, and need 
not be lent iqtjrchool in quest of some great men in 
embryo^ wh^ may possibly make his fortune. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W, C. 



^ LETTER LXVni. 



To Mrs. NEWtOK 



Oct 5, 1780, 

DEAR MADAM, 

When a lady speaks, it is not 

civil to make her wait a week for an answer 1 re- 

ceivedyoUr Letter within this hour, and foreseeing 
that the garden will engross much of my time for 
some days to come, have seized the present oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge it. I congratulate you on Mr, 

I 

Newton's safe arrival at Ramsgate, leaking no doubt 



^iMit.that he reached that place without difficulty or 
danger, the road thither from Canterbury, being so 
good as to afford room for neither. He has now a 
view of the element, with which he was once so fa- 
miliar, but which, I think, he has not seen for many 
} c:arsw The sight of his old acquaiQtance, will re- 
vive in his mind, a pleasing recollection of past deli- 
verances, and when he looks at hitfi , frpm the beach, 
he may sa y '^ You have fotmerly given me trou- 



*' ble enough^ but I have cast aiidior now> where 
" your billows can never reach me. " I t is happy 
for him that he can say so. 

Mrs. Unwin returns you many thanks for your 
anxiety on her account. Her health is considerably 
mended upon the whole, so as to aflkM us a hope 
that it will be established. 

Our love attends you. 



Yours, 



Dear Madaxp^ 



W. C 



J . 
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..i t ■ . tWTHl LXK. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Nov 9, 1780. 

• • ■ ■ ; • ' ' ■■ ■' 

I wrote the following last 
summer. The tragical occasion of it really happen- 
ed at the next house to ours. I am glad when I can 
find a subject to work upon ; a lapidary, I suppose, 
^pcouuts it a laborious part of his business to rub 
^way the roughness of the stone ; but it is my amuse- 
ment, and if, after all the pplishing I can . give it, it 
discovers some little lustre, I think myself well re- 
warded for my pains,* 

I shall charge you a half-penny a piece for 
every copy I send you, the short as well as the long. 
This is a sort of after-clap you little expected, but I 
cannot possibly afford them at a cheaper rate. If 
this method of raising money had occurred to me 
sooner, I should have made the bargain sooner; but 
am glad I have hit upon it at last. It will be a c<>n- 
siderable encouragement to my muse, and act as a 
powerful stimulus to my industry. . If the American 

• Versps on aGoldfiach, starved to death in a cage. 
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vv^r ^v,o' ^ ' ^— t much longer, 1 may be obliged to 
Yci^j mv price, but thi* I shall not do without a real 
occasion for it — it depends much upon Lord North's 
conduct in the article of supplies — if he imposes an 
additional tax on any thing that I deal in, the neces- 
sity of this measure, on my part, will be so appa- 
rent, fliat 1 dare say you will not dispute it. 

W. C. 



The following Letter to Mr. Hill contains a 
poem already prints in the Works bf Cowper; but 
the reader will probably be gratified in finding a fit- 
tie favourite piece of pleasantry introduced to him, 
as it was originally dispatched by the author for the 
amusement of a JKend." 



LETTW hXX. 



To JOSEPH HILL, Esqr. 

December g5^ 17e«. 

tlY PEAR FRIEND. 

» Weaiy with rather a long 
walk in the snow, I am not likdy to write a very 
sprightly Letter, or to produce any thing that may 
cheer this gloomy season, unless I have recourse to 
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my pocket-book, where perhaps I may find some- 
thing to transcribe ; something that was written be- 
fore the sun had taken le^ve of our hemisphere, and 
when I was le$i& fyiugup^ tbsnx I am at ptes&at 

Happvi 1^ ihe man who kiioii«r3 Jttslaojnuch of 
the law, as to make himself a little merry now and 
then with the solemnity tf juridical proceedings, I 
have heard of commpn law judffa\enXs before now, 
indeed have be^ 'prcsemt at ithe dpUvescy ef some, 
that mxofdmgtoiaj^pQittmj^ekeiimbn^ -i^hile they 
paid the xrtihoist tespect It) the fetter t)f the statute, 
have departed widely from the spirit of it, and being 
governed entirely by the point of law,^ have left 
equity, reaaon, aiid(G0nB4liaiiH»enfl(^ bdibidilhvhi at an 
mSmU dfetanw: You will jttdfe whether the fol- 
lowing report of t tasfe, driiwn up 1)y trtyijelf, be not 
a proof and illustration of this si^tifical lei^ertion* 

NOSE— I'laintipf; 

\ • • • : ' 

■ . X 

The Spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knoivjif 

To which th« said Spectacles ought to belongs 
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So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the catrse^ 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learnii^^ 
Wiiile chief baron Ear, sat to liiikiiee the laws/ 
So hm'd jfor his talents itt nicely discerning^ ' * 



3. 



" In behalf of the 'Nose, it will quickly appear, 
" And your lordship/' he said, i** will undoubtedly find; 
^^ That the Nose Ims, had Spectades. always in wear, 
*' Which amoudts to possession, time out of inind.'' 



4. 



Then holding the Spectacle up to the <oi]rt, . 
^* Your lordship' observes, they are laade with/a sti:addlfy 
" As wide as the ridge, of the nos^ is, in short, 
** Design'd to sit close.tp jt, just like a Saddle. 



5. 



- ♦ 



** Again, would your lordship a monaent suppose, 
(*• 'Tis a case that has happen'd, and may be again) 
** That the visage or countenance had not a nose, 
•* Pr^yiWhowftuJld, or wtoaouU, wear Spectacles theaJ 
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6. 



^ On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
*' With a reasoning, the court will never xpndemn, 
*^ That the Spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
^ And the Nose was as plainly, intended for them.^ 



7. 



Then shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how^ 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes : ' 
But what were his arguments few people know, 
For the court did not think they were equally wise. 



$. 



So his lordship decreed, with a grave, solemn tone, 
Decisive, and clear, . without one if^ or hut, : 
'^ That whenever the Nq^ put his Spectacles oa 
. " ** By day-light, or candle-light— Eyes should be shuti 



Yours affectionately. 



* t.- 



W.Ci 



4 t 



' \^^ , 
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LETTER IXXi. 

To the Rev^. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

DjBC. 1780. 

MY DSAR .FRIEKD> 

Poetical reports of law cases 
arc not very common, yet it scorns to lae cjesirable 
that they should be so. Many advantages w^uld ac- 
crue from 9uch a measure. They fvould, in the first 
place, be more commonly deposited in tfie memory, 
just as linen, grocery, or other such matters, when 
neatly packed, are known to occupy less room, and 
to lie more conveniently in wy tr^tik^ chest, or box, 
to which they may be committed. In the next place, 
being divested of that infinite circumloctifion, and the 
endless embarrasment in which they are involved by 
it, they would become surprisingly intelligible, in 
compari&on with their present obscurity. And lastly, 
they would, by this means, be rendered susceptible 
of musical embellishment, and instead of being 
quoted in the country, with that dull monotony, 
which is so wearisome to by^-standers, and frequently 
lulk even the judges themselves to sleep, might be 
rehearsed in recitation ; which would have aa admin- 
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ibie efSdcty ia ^keeping the attention Sa^ed and lively^ 
and could joQt fail to disperse that heavy atmos|^ei!e 
of isiadneas and gravity, which hangs over the juris* 
|>rudence of our coumtry. I remember many yeais 
ago^ being infimned by a relation of minej who in 
•his you A /had applied himself to ^bestudy of the h^w> 
that one of his fellaw*«acndeiits, a gicoitleman af 
sprigKtly parts, and very respectable talents of the 
poetical kind, did actually engage in the prosecution 
of such a design ; for reasons, I suppose, somewhat 
similar to, if not the saine, widi those I have now 
suggested. He began with Coke's Institutes; a book 
so rugged in its stile, that an attempt to polish it 
seemed [s^n Herculean labour, and not less arduous 
and difficult, than it would be to give the smooth* 
ness of a rabbit's fur, to the prickly T^ack of a hedge* 
hog. But he succeeded to admiration, as you will 
perceive by the following specimen, whicfh is all that 
my said relation could recollect of the performance. 

Tenant in fee 

Simple^ is he, 
AuA need neither quake nor. quiver, 

Who hath his lands 

Free from demands, 
To him, and his heh^ for ever* 

Vol. 1. a 
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You have an ear for minc^ and a taste for 
vtnc, which saves me the trouble of fpointing out^ 
with a critical nicety, the advantages of such a version. 
I proceed^ therefore, to what I at first intended, and 
t6 transcribe the record of an. ajudged case, thus ma- 
naged, to which indeed, what I premised was intend- 
ed merely as an introduction.* 

W. C. 



LSTFER UOUI. 



To JOSEPH HILL, Esqr 

Feb. 15, 1781. 

MY DEAB FRIEND, 

1 am glad you were pleased 
with my report of so extraordinary a case. If the 
thought of versifying the decisions of our courts of 
justice had struck me, while I had the honour to at- 
tend them, it would perhaps have been no difficult 
matter to have compiled a volume of such amusing 
and interesting precedents; which if they wanted the 

* Tbis Letter concluded with the poetical law case of Nose^ 

plaintiff—* EyeSy defendants. 
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eloquence of the Greek or Roman oratory, would 
have amply compensated that deficiency by the har- 
mony of rhyme and metre. 

Your account of my Uncle and your Mother 
gave me great pleasure. I have long been afraid to in- 
quire after some in whose welfare I always feel my- 
self interested, lest the question should produce a pain- 
ful answer. Longevity is the lot of so few, and is so 
seldom rendered comfortable by the associations of 
good health, and good spirits, th^t I could not very 
reasonably suppose either your relations or mine so 
happy in those respects, as it seems they are. May 
they continue to enjoy those blessings so long as the 
date of life shall last. I do not think that in these 
coster-monger days, as I have a notion Falstaff calls 
them, an antideluvian age is at all a desirable thing, 
but to live comfortably, while we do live, is a great 
matter, and comprehends in it every thing that can 
be wished for on this side the curtain that hangs be- 
tween Time and Eternity ! 

Farewell my better friend, than any I have to 
boast of either among the Lord$— or gentlemen of 
the House of Commons 

Q 2 
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LETTER LXXIIf, 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

April S, 1781. 

My dear friend, fineivea 
ther, attd a Tariety of extrMhffmiTKous oceupatioBs, 
(searcb Joluason's dictionary for thatiAnord^ said if not 
foiuad thei«, imert it — for it saves a deal of dercum- 
locution^ and bs iv^ery l«wftilly compounded) make it 
difficult (excuse the lengtili of a pAnenthesis^ iwfluek I 
4id not fonsee tlie length of whea I began il^ and 
which may perhaps a little perplex the sense of "wkaA 
I am writing, though^ as I seldom deal in thaJt i^ie 
of i^eech, I have ;the less need to make sm apologr 
for doing it at present) make it difficult (I say) for 
me to iind oppoxttmiixias for writing. My morning 
is engrossed by the garden; and in the afternoon, 'tUI 
I have drunk tea^ I am fit for nothing. At iive o'clod 
we walk; and when the walk is over^ lassitude recom- 
.mends rest; and a^ain I become fit for nothing. The 
current liour, therefore, which (I need not tell yen) 
is comprised in the interval between four and iive, is 
devoted to your service, as the only pne in the twenty- 
four which is not otherwise engaged. 
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I ^ not wcmAer that you hMe feka^eat desj 
upon tbe occaaaon you mention in your last^ especi- 
aHy otif account of the as^>^ky you have met with, hk 
the behaviour of your friend. Reflect however^ that 
asr it is natural U> you (o have ve^ fine feellngSi it is. 
equally natural to some other tempers^ to learve those 
feelings entirely out of the question^ and to speak to 
jom, and to act towards you^ just as they do towardsr 
the rest of mankind^ without the least attention to the 
irritabUity of your system. Men of a rough, and un- 
sparing address^ should take great care that they be 
^ways in the right, the justness, and propriety of 
their sentiments and censures, being the only tolera- 
ble apology that can be made fdM* such a conduct, es- 
pecially in a country where civility of behaviour is 
inculcated even from the cradle. But in the instance 
now under our contemplation, I think you a sufferer 
under the weight of an animadversion not foiuided in 
truth, and which, consequently, you did not deserve. 
I account him £^thful in the pulpit, who dissembles 
nothing, that he believes, for fear of giving offence. 
To accommodate a discourse to the judgment, and 
opinion of others, for the sake of pleasing them, 
though by doing so, we are obliged to depart wide- 
ly jQrom our own, is to be unfaithful to ourselves at 
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ItM, and cannot be accounted fidelity to him^ whom 
we profess to serve. But there are few men^ who do 
not stand in need of the exercise of charity^ and for- 
bearance; and the gentleman in question^ has afford- 
ed you an ample opportunity in this respect, to show^ 
how readily, though differing in your views, you can 
practise all, that he could possibly expect from you, 
if your persuasion corresponded exactly with his 
own. 

With respect to Monsieur le CurCy I think you 
not quite excusable for suffering such a man to give 
you any uneasiness at all. The grossness and injustice 
of his demand, ought to be its own antidote. If a 
robber should miscall you a pitiful fellow, for not 
carrying a purse full of gold about you, would his 
brutality give you any concern ? I suppose not. 
Why then have you been distrest in the present in- 
stance? 

* 

Yours, 

W.C 



^•^r/ 



The reviving poet who had lived, half a cen- 
tury, with such a modest idea of his own extraordinary 
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talents, that he had* hitherto given no composition 
professedly to the public, now amused himself with 
preparations to appear as an author.; But he hoped 
to conduct those preparations with a modest secrecy, 
and was astonished to find one of his intimate 
friends apprized of his design. 

The following Letters afford a very pleasing 
circumstantial account, of the manner in which he 
was induced to venture into the world as a poet. 

I will only add, to the information they con- 
tain, what I learned from the lips of his guardian 
friend, Mrs. Unwin, that she strongly solicited him, 
on his recovery from a very long fit of mental 
dejection, to devote his] thoughts to poetry of con- 
siderable extent. She suggested to him, at the same 
time, the first subject of his verse, " the Pro- 
gress of Error," which the reader will recollect 
as the second poem, in his first volume. The time 
when that volume was completed, and the motives of 
its author for giving it to the world, are clearly dis- 
played, in an admirable Letter, to his poetical Cou- 
sin, Mrs. Cowper, and his feelings, on the approach 
of publication, are described with his usual noble- 
ness of sentiment, and simplicity of expression, in 



rq)Iy ta s question^ irpon the subject, ftom the anx- 
ious y oiing firiend^ to ifAixxa he gave die first BotSce 
of his intention in the next Letter. 



UETTKR LXXrV. 



To the Retd; WILLIAM UNWIN. 

May 1, 1781. 

Your Mother says I must 
write, and must admits of no apology ; I miglit 
otherwise plead, that I have nothing to say, that I am 
weary, that I am dull, that it would be more conve- 
nient therefore for you, as well as for myself, that I 
should let it alone : But all these pleas, and what- 
ever pleas besides, either disinclination, indolence, 
or necessity, might suggest, are over-ruled, as they 
ought to be, the moment a lady adduces her irrefrag- 
able argument, you must. You have still however 
one comfort left, that what I must write, you may, 
or may not read, just as it shall please you ; unless 
Lady Anne at your elbow, shoutd say, you must resad 
it, and then^ like a true knight, you will obey with- 
out looking for a remedy. 

In the press, and speedily will be published. 
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by Witlittw Cowp©-,- of the limeMetstpl^y Esqr. y&w 
may Aippose^ tty the ^e ol the pubficafion, that 
the greatest prat of fh^n* have feeen Ipfig kej^ sfe^ 
cret, because jau y^ursctf Have never secait t&em ; 
bxrt the trudti% that Aey are mosfc of them, except 
what you havb ia^your possesiiion> the produce of th^ 
last winter. Two tMrd% of thi compilaftion^ wilt be' 
occupied by fiieir pieceSi the first of which spiung up 
in the month of Decembor^ and the last df tbeni iiF 
the month of March. They contain, I suppose, in 
all, about two thousand and five hundred lines ; are * 
known, or to be known in due time, by the names 

of Table Talk The Progress of Error Truth 

^•'-•'■^Expostulation. Mr. Newton writes a Preface^ 
and Johnson is the publisher. The principal, I may 
say the only reason, why I n«ver mentioned tb you, 
'till now^,, an affair which I am just going to mako 
known to all the world, ( if that Mr. All-the-woxld 
should thiak it worth his^ knowing) has been this ; 
that 'till within th^e few d»ys, I had not the honour 
fD knoiv it Qiyself. This- may stem strange, but it ia 
time, for oot kndwing wh^e t»o find under-writers„ 
who would chuae ta insure them, and not finding it 
convonient Xit^^ a piine lik^ mine, to run any ha^ardj^. 
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evtti upon the credit 6f my own ingennity, I wtt 
very much in doubt for some weeks, whether my 
bookseller would be willing to suligect himself to an 
ambiguity^ that might prove very expennve in case 
of a bad market. But Johnson has hermcally set all 
peradventures at defiance, and takes the whole charge 
upon himself. So out I come. I shall be glad of 
my Translations from Vincent Bourne, in your next 
frank. My Muse will lay ^herself at your feet imme* 
diately on her first public appearance. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W. C. 



LETTER LXXT. 



To JOSEPH HILL, Esqr. 

May 9, 1781. 

BTT DEAX SIR, 

I am in the press, and it is in 
vain to deny it. But how mysterious is the convey* 
ance of intelligence from one end to the other of 
your great city !-^Not many days since, except one 
man, and he but little taller than yourself, all Londdn 
was ignorant of it ; for I do not suppose that the 
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public priats have yet annouced the most agreeable 
tidings; the title-page, which is the basis of the adver- 
tisement, having so lately reached the publisher, and 

now it is known to you, who live at least two miles 

• ' I 

distant from my confidant upon the occasion. 

My labours are principally the production of 
the last winter; all indeed, except a few of the minor 
pieces. When I can find no othar occupation, I think, 
and when I think, I am very apt to do it in rhyme. 
Hence it comes to pass, that the season of the year, 
which generally pinches off the flowers of poetry, 
unfolds mine, such as they are, and crowns me with 
a winter garland. In this respect therefore, I and my 
cotemporary bards are by no means upon a par. They 
write when the delightful influences of fine weathei*, 
fine prospects, and a brisk motion of the animal spi- 
rits, make Poetry almost the language of nature ; and 
I, when icicles depend from all the leaves of the Par- 
nassian laurel, and when a reasonable man would as 
little expect to succeed in verse^ as to hear a black- 
bird whistle. This must be my apology to y^u for 
whatever want of fire and animation you may ob- 
serve in what you will shortly have the periisal of; 
As to the Public, if they like me not, there is no re- 
medy. A friend will weigh and consider all . disad^ 
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ynsMge^ and make as large aUoivances a^ an author 
can ynsh, and lafger perhaps than he has any right to 
tfxrpect; but not so the woiid at large; whatever they 
io not like^ they wiH not by any apoh>gy be persua^ 
ded to fcn;give> and it would be in vain to tell them 
that I wrote my verses in January^ for they would im- 
mediately reply^ '* Why did not you write them in 
May ?"' A question that might puzzle a wiser head 
than we poets are generally blessed with. 

W.C. 



LETTER LXXVl. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

May 10, I7SI. 

MY DEAR TtOESn, 

It is Friday; I have just 
^ruiik tea. and just perused your Letter; and though 
this answer to it cannot set off 'till Sunday, I obey 
the warm impulse I feel, which will not permit 
me to postpone the business till the regular time of 
writing. 

1 expected you would be grieved; if you had 
not been so, those sensibilities, which attend you 
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upon eyery other occasion^ mu^t have left you upon 
this. I am sorry that I have given you pain, but nQt 
sorry that you have feh it. A concern of that sort 
would be absurd, because it would be to regret your 
friendship for me, and to be dissatisfied with the ef- 
fect of it Allow yourself however, three minutes 
only fcHT reflection, and your penetratioH miast neces- 
sarily dive into 4he n^otiv^s of ^y conduct, in the 
first place, and by way of preface, remember Ihat I 
do not ( whatever your p^tiality may i^e%e you to 
do ) account it of much consequence to <any firiend of 
mine, whetha: he is^, or is not, €mpk>y-ed by me, .upon 
such an occasion. But aU aBect^ sT^nn^^^tions of 
poetical merit apart, and all una|(ected expressions of 
the sense I have of icy own littJeuess in the poetical 
dbaracter too, the obvious and only reason, why I re- 
sorted to Mr. Newton, and not to my frieod Unwin, 
was this that the former lived in London, the lat- 
ter at Stock; the former was upon the spot to cor- 
rect the press, to give instructions respecting any 
sudden alterations, and to settle with the publisher 
every thing that might possibly occur in the course of 
such a business ; — the latter could not be applied to 
for these purposes, without what I thought would be 
a manifest encroachment on his kindness ; because it 
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might happen^ that the troublesome office might Cost 
him now and then a journey, which it was absolutely 
impossible for me to endure the thought of. 

When I wrote to you for the copies you have 
sent me, I told you I was making a collection^ but 
not with a design to publish. There is nothing truer, 
than at that time I had not the smallest expectation of 
sending a volume of Poems to the press. I had seve- 
ral small pieces, that might amuse, but I would not, 
when I publish, make the amusement of the reader 
my only object. When the winter deprived me of 
other employments, I began to compose^ and seeing 
six or seven months before me, which would natu^ 
rally afford me much leisure for such a purpose, I un<- 
dertook a piece of some length; that finished, another; 
and so on, till I had amassed the number of lines I 
mentioned in my last. 

Believe of me what you please, but not that I 
am indifFerent to you, or your friendship for roe, 
on any occasion. 



Yours> 



W.C 
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lETTER LXXVli. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

. May 23, 1781. 

HY DEAR FRIEND^ 

If a writer's friends have need 
of patience, how much more the writer ! Your de- 
sire to see my' Muse in public, and mine to gratify 
you, must both suffer the mortification of delay — —I 
expected that my trumpeter would have informed 
the world, by this time, of all that is needful for 
them to know, upon such an occasion ; and that an 
advertizing blast, blown through every news-paper, 

would have said ^^ The poet is coming/' ^But 

man, especially man that writes verse, is born to dis- 
appointments, as surely as printers and booksellers 
are bom to be the most dilatory, and tedious of all crea- 
tures. The plain English of this magnificent preamble 
is, that the season of publication is just elapsed, that 
the town is going into the country everyday, and that 
my book cannot appear, 'till they return, that k to 
say, not 'till next winter. This misfortune however, 
comes not without its attendant advantage ; I shall 
Jbowhaye, tvhat I should not otherwise have had, aa 
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opportunity to correct the press myself: no small 
advantage upon any occasion^ . but especially impor- 
tant, where poetry is concerned 1 A single erratum 
may knock out the brains of a whole passage^ and 
that perhaps, which of all others, the unfortunate 
poet is the most proud of. Add to this, that now and 
then, there is to be found in a printing house, a pre- 
sumptuous intermeddler, wlio wiH fancy himself t 
poet tooj and what is still worse, a better than he 
that employs him. The x:onsequence is, ths^ with 
cobbleiag, and tinkering, ^nd patching on h^^ and 
there a shred of hti^ own, he makes such a difierence 
between the original and the copy, that an author 
cannot know his own work again. Now as I chuse 
to be responsible for nobody^s dullnesis but my owa, 
I am a little comforted, when I reflect, that it wiU be 
in my power to prevent all such impertineuii^ and 
yet not without your assistance. It will be qiale ne- 
cessary, that the correspondence between me ^nd 
Johnson, should be carried on without the expence of 
postage^ because propf sheets would makie double or 
treble Letters, which expence, as in every instance k 
jnust occur twice, first when the pacquet is is^, aad 
again when it is returfied, would be rather inconve- 
nient to me, who, as you jictyceive, am foirced t9 
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live by my ^its, and to him^ who hopes to get a lit- 
tle matter, no doubt, by the same means. Haifa 
dozen franks, therefore, to me, and totidem to him, 
will be singularly acceptable, if you can, without 
feeling it in any respect a trouble, procure them for 
me. 

I am much obliged to you for your offer to 
support me in a translation of Bourne. It is but seldom 
however, and never except for my amusement^ that I 
translate ; because I find it disagreeable to work by 
another man's pattern ; I should, at least, be sure to 
find it so, in a business of any length. Again, that 
is epigrammatic and witty in Latin> which would be 
perfectly insipid in English, and a translator of Bouitjie 
would frequently find himself obliged to supply, 
what is called, the turn, which is in fact the inost 
difficult, and the most expensive part of the whole 
composition, and could not perhaps, in many instan- 
ces, be done with any tolerable success. If a Latin 

poem is neat, elegant, and musical, it is enough- 

but English readers are not so easily satisfied. To 
quote myself, you will find, in comparing the jack- 
daw with the original, that I was obliged to sharpen 
a point, which, though smart enough in the Latin> 
Vol. 1. R 
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would^ in English, have appeared as plain, and as 
blunt as the tag of a lace. 1 love the memory of 
Vinny Bourne. I think him a better Latin poet than 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or any of the writers in 
his way, except Ovid, and not at all inferior to him. I 
love him too, with a love of partiality, because he 
was usher of the fifth form at Westminster, when I 
passed through it. He was so good tiatured, and so 
indolent, that I lost more than I got by him ; for he 
made me as idle as himself He was such a sloven, as 
if he hail trusted to his genius as a cloak for every 
thing that could disgust you in his person ; and in- 
deed in his writings, he has almost made amends for 
all. Hiis humour is entirely original— he can speak 
of a magpie or a cat, in terms so exquisitely appro- 
priated to the character he draws, that one would 
suppose him animated by the spirit of the creature 
he describes. And with all his drollery, there is a 
mixture of rational, and even religious reflection, at 
times, and always an air of pleasantry, good-nature, 
and humanity, that makes him, in lAy mind, one of 
the most amiable writers in the world. It is not 
common to meet with an author, who can make you 
smile, and yet at nobody's expence ; who is always 
entertaining, and yet always harmless, and who 
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though always elegant^ and classicat to a degi'ee ttoti 
always found in the classics themselves, charms mote 
by the simplicity and playfulness of his Ideas^ than 
by the neatness and purity of his vefte ; yet such waiJ 
poor Vinny, I remember seeing the Duke of Rich-* 
mond set fire to his greasy locks, and box his ears to 
put It out, again. Since I begun to write long poems 
I seem to turn up my nose at the id^a of a short one- 
I have lately entered upon one, which if ever finished^ 
cannot easily be comprised in much less than a thou^ 
sand lines ! But thia must make part of a second 
publication, and be accompanied, in due time, by 
others not yet thought of; for it seeiris (what I did 
not know /till the bookseller had occasion to tell me 
so ) that single pieces stand no chance^ and that nO'* 
thing less than a volume will go down. You your- 
self afford me a proof of the certainty of this intelli- 
gence, by sending me franks, which nothing less than 
a volume can fill. I have accordingly sent you one^ 
but am obliged to add, that had the wind been in any 
other point of the compass, or blowing as it does 
from the east, had it been less boisterous, you must 
have been contented with a much shorter tetter, 
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but the abridgment of every other occupation is very 
favourable to that of writing. 

I am.glad I did not expect to hear from you 

by this post, for the boy has lost the bag in which 

« 

your Letter must have been enclosed — another rea- 
son for my prolixity ! 

Yours affectionately, 

W. C. 



LffTTER LXXVIII. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

May 1781. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I believe, I never give you 
trouble without feeling more than I give ; so much 
by way of preface and apology ! 

Thus stands the case— Johnson has begun to 
print, and Mr. Newton has already corrected the first 
sheet. This unexpected dispatch makes it necessary 
for me to furnish myself with the means of commu- 
nication, viz. the franks, as soon as may be. There 
arc reasons, (I believe I mentioned in my last) why 
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I chuse to revise the proof myself. neverthe- 
less^ if your delicacy must suffer the puncture of 
a pin's point, in procuring the franks forme, I re- 
lease you entirely from the task, you are as free as if 
I had never mentioned them. But you will oblige 
me by a speedy answer upon this subject, because it 
is expedient that the printer should know to whom he 
is to, send his copy ; and, when the press is once set, 
those humble ser\^ants of the poets, are rather impa- 
tient of any delay, because the types are wanted for 
other authors, who are equally impatient to be 
bom. " 

This fine weather 1 suppose, sets you on horse- 
back, and allures the ladies into the garden. If I was 
at Stock, I should be of their party ; and while they 
sat knotting or netting, in the shade, should comfort 
myself with thfe thought, that I had not a beast un- 
der me, whose walk would seem tedious, whose trot 
would jumble me, and whose gallop might throw me 
into a ditch. What nature expressly designed me 
,for, Lhave never been able to conjecture, I seem to 
myself so universally dii^qualified for the common^ 
and customary, occupations and amusements of man- 
kind. When I was a boy, I excelled at cricket and 
foot ball, but the fame I acquired by achie/emwts 
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that way« is long dnce forgotten^ and I do not know 
that I have made a figure in any thing since. I am 
KU» however, that she did not design me for a horse* 
man, and that if all men, were of my mind, there 
would be an end of all jockeyship for ever. I am ra* 
ther straitenied for time, and not very rich in mate* 
rials, therefore, with our joint love to you all, con* 
elude myself. 

Yours ever, 

W, C 



LVrrER LXXIX. 



To the Revi WILLJAM UNWIN, 

' Junes, 1781. 

My dear friend, if the old 
adage be true, that '' he gives twice, who gives spec* 
dily," it is equally true, that he who not only uses 
expedition in giving, but gives more than was asked, 
gives thrice at least. Such is the style in which Mr. 
'■ ■ confers a favour. He has not only sent me 
franks to Johnson, but, under another cover, has 
added six to you. These last, for aught that Appears 
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by your Letter, he threw in of his own mere bounty. I 
beg that my share of thanks may not be wanting on 
this occasion, and that, when you write to him next, 
you will assure him of the sense I have of the obli- 
gation, which is the more flattering;, as it includes a 
proof of his predilection in favour of the poems, his' 
franks are destined to enclose May they not forfeit 
his good opinion hereafter, nor yours, to whom I 
hold myself indebted in the first place, and who have 
equally given me credit for their deservings ! Your 
Mother says, that, although there are passages in 
them containing opinions, which will not be univer- 
sally subscribed to, the world will at least allow what 
my great modesty will not permit me to subjoin. I 
have the highest opinion of her judgment, and know, 
by having experienced the soundness of them, that 
her observations are always worthy of attention, and 
regard. Yet, strange as it may seem, I do not feel 
the vanity of an author, when she commends me — 
but I feel something better, a spur to my diligence, 
and a cordial to my spirits, both together animating 
me to deserve, at least not to fall short of her expec- 
tations. For I verily believe,' if my dullness should 
earn me the character of a dunce, the censure would 
affect her more than me, not, that I am insensible of 
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the Value of a good name, either as a man or an au- 
thor. Without an ambition to attain it^ it is abso- 
lutely unattainable under either of those descriptions. 
But my life^ having been in many respects a series of 
mortifications and disaj^ointments^ I am become less 
apprehensive, and impressible perhaps in some points^ 
than I should otherwise have been; and, though I should 
be exquisitely sorry to disgrace my friends, could 
endure my own ^re of the affliction with a reason- 
able measure of tranquility. 

T^hese seasonable showers have poured floods 
upon all the neighbouring parishes, but have passed 
us by. My garden languishes, and, what is worse, 
the fields too languish, and the upland-grass is burnt. 
These discriminations are not fortuitous. But if they 
are providential, what do they import ? I can only 
answer, as a friend of mine pnce answered a mathe- 
matical question in the schools — " Prorsus nescioJ* 
Perhaps it is, that men, who will not believe what 
they cannot understand, may learn the folly of their 
conduct, while their very senses are made to witness 
against them; and themselves in the course of Pro- 
vidence, become the subjects of a thousand dispen- 
sations, they cannot explain. But the end is never 
ajiswered. The lesson is inculcated indeed frequently 
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^enough, but nobody learns it. Well. Instruction^ 
vouchsafed in vain, is (I suppose) a debt to be ac- 
counted for hereafter. You must understand this to 
be a soliloquy. I 'svrote my thoughts without recol- 
lecting that 1 was writing a Letter, and to you. 

we 



JLETTER LXXX. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

June 24, 1781. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

The Letter you withheld so 
long, lest it should give me pain, gave me pleasure. 
Horace says, the poets are a waspish race ; and from 
^y own experience of the temper of tv> o or three, 
with whom I was formerly connected, 1 can readily 
isubscribe to the character he gives them. But for 
my own part, I have never yet felt that excessive 
irritability, which some writers discover, when a friend> 
in the words of Pope, 

'* Just hints a fault, ot hesitates dislike/' 
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Least of all would I give way to sucb an unseasonable 
ebullition^ merely because a civil question is proposed 
to me, with such gentleness, and by a man, whose 
concern for my credit and character, I verily believe 
to be sincere. I reply therefore, not peevishly, but 
with a sense of the kindness of your intentions, that 
I hope ypu may make yourself very easy on a subject, 
that I can perceive has occasioned you some solici- 
tude. When I wrote the poem called Truth, it was 
indispensibly necessary that I should set forth that 
doctrine, which I know to be true, and that I should 
pass what I understood to be a just censure upon opi- 
nions, and persuasions, that differ from, or stand in 
direct opposition to it ; because, though some errors 
may be innocent, and even religious errors are not 
always pernicious, yet in a case, where the faith and 
hope of a Christian are concerned, they must neces- 
sarily be destructive ; and because neglecting this, I 
should have betrayed my subject; either supress- 
ing, what in my judgment, is of the last importance, 
or giving countenance, by a timid silence, to the 
very evils it was my design to combat. That you 

may understand me better, I will subjoin- that I 

wrote that poem on purpose to inculcate the elee- 
mosynary character of the Gospel, as a dispensatioD 
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of mercy^ in the most absolute sense of die word^ 
to the exclusion of all claims of merit on the part of 
the receiver ; consequently to set the brand of inva- 
lidity upon the plea of works, and to discover, upon 
scriptural ground, the absurdity of that notion, which 
includes a solecism in the very terms of it, that man, 
by repentance, and good works, may deserve the 
mercy of his Maker — 1 call it a solecism, because 
mercy deserved ceases to be mercy, and must take the 
name of justice. This is the opinion which I said in 
my last, the world would not acquiesce in, but ex- 
cept this, I do not recollect that I have introduced a 
syllable into any of my pieces, that they can possibly 
object to ; and even this I have endeavoured to de- 
liver from doctrinal dryness, by as many pretty things, 
in the way of trinket, and plaything, as I could mus- 
ter upon the subject. So that if I have rubbed their 
gums, I have taken care to do it with a coral, and 
even that coral embellished by the ribbon to which 
it is tied, and recommended by the tinkling of all the 
bells I could contrive to annex to it. 

You need not trouble yourself to call on Johh- 
son ; being perfectly acquainted with the progress of 
the business, I am able to satisfy your curiosity my- 
self— —^the post before the last, I returned to him 
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the second sheet of Table-Talk^ which he had sent me 
for correction^ and which stands foremost in the vo- 
lame. The delay has enabled me to add a piece of 
considerable lengthy which, but fm the delay, would 
not have made its appearance npon this occasion — 
it answers to the name of Hope. 

I remember a line in the Odyssey, which lite- 
rally translated^ imports, that there is nothing in the 
world more impudent than the belly. But had Ho- 
mer met with an instance of modesty like yours, he 
would either have suppressed that observation, or at 
least have qualified it with an exception. I hope that, 
for the future, Mrs. Unwin will never suffer you to 
go to London, without putting some victuals in your 
pocket ; for what a strange article would it make in 
a news-paper, that a tall, well-dressed gentleman, by 
his appearance a clergyman, and with a purse of gold 
in his pocket, was found starved to death in the 
street. How would it puzzle conjecture, to account 
for such a phenomenon ! Some woiild suppose that 
you had been kidnapt, like Betty Canning, of hungry 
memory; others would say, the gentleman was a 
Methodist, and had practised a rigorous self-d^ial, 
which had unhappily proved too hard for his consti- 
tution ; but I will venture to say, that nobody woul4 
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divine the real cause, or suspect for a: moment, that 
your modesty had occasioned the tragedy in question. 
By the way, is it not possible, that the spareness, and 
slenderness of your person may be owing to the same 
cause ? for surely it is reasonable to suspect, that 
the bashfulness, which could prevail against you, on 
so trying an occasion, may be equally prevalent on 
others. I remember having being told by Colman, 
that when he. once dined with Garrick, he repeatedly 
pressed him to eat more of a certain dish, that he 
was known to be particularly fond of; Colman as 
often refused, and at last declared he could not; 
" But could not you," says Garrick, ^' if you was in 
a dark closet by yourself?*' The same question 
might perhaps be put to you, with as much, or more 
propriety, and therefore I recommend it to you, 
either to furnish yourself with a little more assurance, 
or always to eat in the dark. 

We sympathize with Mrs. Unwin, and if it will 
be any comfort to her to know it, can assure her, 
that a lady in our neighbourhood is always, on such 
occasions, the most miserable of all things, and yet 
escapes with great facility, through all the 4angers of 
her state. Yours, ut temper. 

W. C. 
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LlfTTER LXXXr. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN- 

July 6, 1781. 

We are obliged to you for 
the rugs, a commodity that can never come to such 
a place as this, at an unseasonable time. We have 
given one to an industrious poor widow, with four 
children, whose sister overheard her shivering in the 
night and with some difficulty, brought her to con- 
fess, the next morning, that she was half perished 
for want of sufficient covering. Her said sister bor- 
rowed a rug for her at a neighbour's immediately, 
which she had used only one night when yours ar- 
rived : and I doubt not, but we shall meet with 
others, equally indigent, and deserving of your 
bounty. 

Much good may your humanity do you, as it 

does $0 much good to othersi You can no where 

find objects more entitled to your pity, than where your 
pity seeks them. A man, whose vices and irregulari- 
ties have brought his liberty and life into clanger, 
will always be viewed with an eye of compassion by 
those, who understand what human nature is made 
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of; and while we acknowledge the severities of the 
law to be founded upon principles of necessity and 
justice, and are glad that there is such a barrier pro- 
vided for the peace of society, if we consider that 
the difference between ourselves and the culprit, is 
not of our own making, we shall be, as you are, ten- 
derly affected by the view of his misery ; and not 
the less so, because he has brought it upon himself 

I ^ive you joy of your own hair, no doubt you 
are considerably a gainer in your appearance, by be- 
ing disperiwigged. The best wig is that, which mosit 
resembles the natural hain Why then should he^ 
who has hair enough of his own, have recourse ta 
imitation ? I have little doubt, but that if an arm or 
leg, could have been taken oflf^ with as little pain lasr 
attends the amputation of a curl or a lock of hair^ 
the natural limb would have been thought less be- 
coming, or less convenient, by some men, than a 
wooden one, and have been disposed of accordingly. 

Having begun my Letter with a miserable pen, 
I was unw^illing to change it for a better, lest my 
waiting should not be all of a piece. But it has worn 
me and my patience quite out. Yours ever^^ 
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tlTTER LXXXII. 

To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

July 12, 1781, 

MY VERY DEAR FRIEND, 

I am going to send, 
what when you have read, you may scratch your head, 
and say, I suppose, there's nobody knows, whether 
what I have got, be verse or not; — ^by the tune and 
the time, it ought to be rhyme, but if it be, did you 
ever see, of late or of yore, such a ditty before? 

I have writ Charity, not for popularity, hut as 
well as I cou'd, in hopes to do good; and if the Re- 
viewer, should say '^ to be sure, the gentleman's muse, 
wears Methodist shoes, you may know by her pace, 
aod talk about grace, that she and her bard, have 
*' little regard, for the taste and fashions, and ruling 
passions, and hoydening play, of the modem day; 
and though she assume, a borrowed plume, and now 
" and then wear, a tittering air, tis only her plan, 
to catch if she can, the giddy and gay, as they go 
that way, by a production, on a new construction: 
she has baited her trap, in hopes to snap, all that 
may come, with a sugar-plum/'—— His opinion 
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in this will not be amiss ; 'tis what I intend, my pnil* 
cipal end, and if I succeed, and folks should read, 'till 
a few are brought to a serious thought, I shall think 
I am paid^ for all I have said, and all I have done, 
though I have run, many a time, after a rhyme, as 
far as from hence, to the end of my sense, and 
by hook or crook> write another book, if I live and 
am here, another year. 

I have heard before^ of a room with ^ floor, 
laid upon springs, and sudi like things, with so much 
art, in every part, that when you went in, you was 
forced to begin a minuet pace, wifh an air and a 
grace, swimming abouti now in> and now out> with 
a deal of state, in a figure of eight, without pipe or 
string, or any such thing ;^ and now 1 have writ, in a 
rhyming fit, what will make you dance, and as you 
advance, will keep you still, though against your 
will, dancing away, alert and gay, ^till you come to 
an end of what I have penn'd, which that you may 
do, ere Madam and you, are- quite worn out, with 
jigging about, I take my leave, and here you receive^ 
a bow profound^ down to the ground, froih your 
humble me— ^ — 

. W. C. 
Vol. 1. S 
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Tq the Revd. WILLIAM UJJWIN. 

Oct. 6; I78I. 

MY DBAR TfilEKi)^ 

What a^ vfOtU!^ am ^^iti 
daily conva^Bantwithv wfaicfa I have not' seeft diese 
twenty years^ and shall never see zgam t Use 2iftta( 
diasipaftioti; (Ir suppose) arer' no^ tvbure practisi^ with 
more Yefitieme9^^ orsaicee8s> tfaasn at the pbiee of 
youri present residence. By y our accovnlr oTit^ it 
secfiift tahtLju^t ¥^at it w^s wben I visiled. it) af sc^rie 
of idlqoMasa and luxury^ niusio> dicing;, cards^wedfe- 
mg, i^ingr bathings dating^ dni^ngi Gofiee> tea^ 
9C2mdfi, dt^mOig, .y9i^tAt^i sleeping> the rooms pep 
haps n^ore magnificenti because the proprietors are 
grown richer^ but the manners and' oocnpations of 
the company just the same; Tfaoughr my life has 
long been Kke that of a, redbse^ I have not the temper 
of one; nor am I in the least am enemy to icheerfulness 
and goodrbinnour ; but I cannot envy you your sitoa*' 
tion; I eveiy feel myself constrained to pteftr the si* 
lence of this nook^ and the snug fire-'sidci» our own 
diminutive parlour^ to all the splendour and gaiety 
of Brighton. ' 



You ^ mfe, hbW I feel on the occasidtf of nfy 
appreachig publication ? Perfectly at my ease. If 
I had not been pi*etty well assured before han^^ that 
my tranquility would be but little endangered by such 
a me^ure^ I would never have engagied in it; for 1 
cannot bear disturbance. I have had in view two 
l^ineipal objects ; first, to amuse myself— ^and' se* 
condly, to compass that point in such ar manner, that 
others might possibly be the better for my anause^* 
ment. If I have succeeded^ it will give me pleasure; 
but if I have failed^ I shall not be mortified: to the de^ 
gree that might perhaps be ei&pectsd. I rememibei: 
an old adage ( though not where it is to be found) 
^ hnevixki qui hefte InMky' 2X^ if Ffaad recoUepted 
It at the right time/ it ^ould have been the motto to 
Bfiy bo<^. By the way, it will make an excellent one 
ibr Retirement, if you <5an but tell me whom to qfuote 
fof it. The critics cannot deprive me of the pleasujre 
I have in reflecting, that so far as my leisure has been 
employed in writing for the public, it has been con- 
scientiously employed, and with a view to their ad-r 
vantage. There is nothing agireeable> to be sure, ii^ 
being chronicled few a dunce; but I beUevc, there 
lives not a man upon earth, who would be less af- 
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fected by it than myself. With all this indifierence 
io fame, which you know me too well to suppose 
me capable of affecting, I have taken the utmost pains 
to deserve it. This may appear a mystery, or a pa- 
radox in practice, but it is true. I considered that 
the taste of the day is refined, and delicate to excess, 
and that to disgust that delicacy of taste, by a sloven- 
ly inattention to it, would be to forfeit, at once, all 
hope of being useful ; and for this reason, though I 
have written more verse this last year, than perhaps 
any man in England^ I have finished, and polished^ 
and touched, and retouched, with the utmost care. 
If after all, I should be converted into waste paper, it 
may be tny misfortune, but if will not be my fault. I 
shall bear it with the most perfect serenity. 

I do not meat! to give ^ ■■ a copy; he is a 
good-natured little man, and crows exactly like a 
cock^ but knows no more of verse than the cock he 
imitates. 

Whoever supposes that Lady Austen's fortune 
is precarious, is mistaken. I can assure you, upon the 
ground of the most circumstantial, and authentic in- 
formation, that it is both genteel, and perfectly safe. 

Yours, 

W.C. 
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- * LETTER LXXXIV. 

To Mrs. COWPER. 

Oct 19, 1781. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

Your fear lest I should think 
you unworthy of my correspondence, on account of 
your delay to answer, may change sides now, and 
more properly belongs to me. It is long since I re- 
ceived your last, and yet I believe I can say truly that 
jiot a post has gone by me since the receipt of it, 
that has not reminded me of the debt I owe you, for 
your obliging and unreserved communications both 
in prose and verse, especially for the lattet, because 
I consider them as marks of your peculiar conpdence. 
The truth is, I have been such a verse-maker myself, 
and so busy in preparing a volume for the press, 

V 

which I imagine will make its appearance in the course 
of the winter, that I hardly had leisure to listen to the 
calls of any other engagement. It is hower finished, 
and gone to the Printer's, and I have nothing now to 
do with it, but to correct the sheets as they are sent to 
me, and consign it over to the judgment of the Pub- 
lic. It is a bold undertaking at this time of day. 
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when so many writas ^ the isreatest abilities have 
gone before, who seem to have anticipated every va^- 
luable subject, as well as all the graces of poetical . 
fembellijdiment, to step forth into the world in the 
character of a bard, especially when it is considered 
that luxury, idleness, and vice, have debauched the 
public taste, and that nothing hardly is welcome, but 
childish fiction, or what has at least a tendency to ex- 
cite a laugh. I thought however that I had stumbled 
upoD some subjects that h^ n^ver before been poe^^ 
tically treated, and upon some others, to which I 
imagined it would not be difficult to give an air of 
novelty, by the manner of treating them, My sofc 
drift is to be useful ; a point which however I knew • 
1 shpuld in vain aim at, unless I could be likewise 
entertaining. I have therefore fixed these two strings 
upon my bow, and by the help of both have done 
my best to send my arrow to the marki My readers 
will hardly have begun to laugh, before they will be 
called upon to correct that levity, and peruse me 
with a more serious air. As to the effect, I leave it 
alpne in his hands who can alone produce it; neither 
prose nor verse can reform the manners of a disso^ 
lute age, much less can they inspire a §ense of relir 
gipiis obligation, unless assisted, and made efficaci^ 
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CMS hf Ite pcmer V!4o su^i0»m#Mds<l^^ mfth'4ie has^ 
VQudN&d to import. 

You maik myheatt ach wi^ a sympathei^c 
soKrow, wtien you deseribed die state of your iftind 
on oocasian of yo«r iate visk into fiartfottiriure. Had 
I been prsvioudy i^fonned of your journey Ibe&nre 
youinade it^ lihould have benm able to have foretold 
all your feeliDgs with tbe most unerring certainty of 
pmdktiDn. Y<la will never deaae to feel upoxi that 
Mit^eot^ but twith your princ:ipks of resignation^ and 
^^quieaococe in the divine will, you will always feel 
as becomes jbl Christian. We ztt forbidden to mur- 
mut, teit we are not forbidden to regret; and whoih 
we loved tenderly while living, we may still pursue 
with all iiffectionate remembrance, widiout having 
suiy occasionio charge ourselves with rebellion against 
the sovereignty 1k^ appointed a separation. A day 
is coming, when I am confident, you will see and 
know, that mercy to both parties was the principal 
agent in a scene, the recollection of which is still 
painful. 

W. C. 
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Those who read what the poet has here said of 
his intended publication^ may perhaps think it strange 
that it was introduced to the world with a Preface, 
not written by himself, but by his friend Mr. Newton. 
The circumstance is singular; but it arose from two 
amiable peculiarities in the character of Cowper — ^his 
extreme diffideqce in regard to himself, and his kind 
eagerness to gratify the affectionate ambition of a 
friend, whom he tenderly esteemed ! Mr. Newton 
has avowed the fervency of this ambition in a very 
ingenuous and manly manner, and they must have 
little candour indeed, who are disposed to cavil at his 
alacrity in presenting himself to the public as the bo-i* 
som friend of that incomparable author, whom^he had 
attended so faithfully in sickness and sorrow ! — ^I hppe 
it is no sin to covet honour as the friend of Cowper, 
for if it is, I fear I may say but too truly in the wonis 
of Shakespeare, 

• ■ . ■ 

*' I am the most offending soul l^live." 

Happy, however, if I may be able so to conduct, and 
finish, this biographical compilation, that those, who 
knew and loyed him best, may be the niiost will^ 
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ing to applaud me as his friend; a titte^ that my 
heart prefers to all other distinction ! 

In the course of the following Letters, the rea- 
der will find occasion to admire the grateful delicacy 
of the poet, not only towards the writer of his Pre- 
fiice:, but even in the liberal praise with which he 
3peak$ of his publisher, 

LETTBR LXXXV. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

"... * . . 

Nov. 5, 178L 

* l^Y DEAR WILLIAM, 

I give you joy of your safe 

return from the lips of the great deep. You did not 

• •'••■■ # ■■ ■ 

discern many signs of sobriety, or true wisdom, among 

the people of Brighthelmstone, but it is not possible 

to observe the manners of a multitude, of whatever 

rank, without learning something; I mean, if a man 

has a mmd like yours, capable of reflection. If he 

l^ees nothing to imitate, he is sure to see something 

to avoid; if nothing to congratulate his fellpw-crea- 

tures upon, at least much to excite his compassion. 

JThere is not, I think, so melancholy a sight in the 
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world (an hospital is not to be co mp are d widi it) m 
that of a thousand perscms distinguished hy the name 
of gentry, who gentie perhaps by natuBe, and made 
mare gentle by education, have the appearance of 
being innocent and inoffensive, yet. being destitute 
of all cdigion, or not at all governed by the relig^n 
they profess, are none of them at any gceat distance 
from an eternal state, where self-deception will be im- 
possible, and where amusements cannot enter. Some 
of them, we may say, will be reclaimed — ^it is most pro- 
bable indeed that some of them will, because mer- 
cy,- tf one may be allowed the expfe^ion, is fond of 
distinguishing itself by seeking its ol^ects among the 
roost desperate class ; but the Scripture gives no en- 
couragement to the warmest charity, to hope for deli*- 
verance for them all. When I $ee an afflicted, an4 
unhappy man, I say, to myi^elf, thercisperhapsaman, 
lyhom the world would envy, if they knew the value 
of his so^ows, which are jiossibly intended only to 
soften his heart, and to turn his afflictions towards 
Aeir proper centre. But when I see, or hear of a 
crowd of voluptuaries, who have no ears but for mu«- 
sic, no eyes but for splendour, and no tongue but 
for impertinence and folly — I say, or at least J s^o 
occasion to say — This is madness — This persisted in 
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must hmeA 4i«agieal oo»dHsioii— * mt\ ^cendemn jtm,' 
lM>t xvdy as Cim^ians, i*mworthy of the name, 4mt as 
intelligenC ^xeatures-^You knew Iby Che light of iia-^ 
tuise, if you have notquefM^ied it, that there is aOod, 
and th^ a life like yours, caHaot %e according to his 
wfll. 

I ask no pai4on of you for the gravity, an4 
gloomioess, of l^ese reflections, which I stunrbled on 
when I least expected it; Aough to say <he truth, 
flaese, or othei^ of -a like complexion, ai?e sure to oc* 

cur to me, when I think .of a scene of puMk diver* 

/■ 

3ion like that ypu have lately left. 

I am inclined to hope that Johnson told you 
the truth, when he said, he should publish me soon 
after Christmas. His press has been rather more punc- 
tual in its remittances, than it used to be; we have 
now but little more than two of the longest pieces, 
and the small ones that are to follow, by way of cpi-^ 
logue, to prinV off, and tiben the affair is finish^ 
ed. But once more I am obliged to gape for franks ; 
only these, which I hope will be the last I shall want, 
at yours, and Mr. ^'s convenient leisure. 

We rejoice that you have so much reason to be 
satisfied with John's proficiency. The more spirit he 
ha§, the better, if his spirit is but manageable, and put 
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under 6uch management^ as your prudence^ and Mrs. 
Unwinds will suggest. I need not guard you against 
severity, of which I conclude there is no need, and 
vrhich I am sure you are not at all inclined to prac* 
tice without it; but, perhaps, if I was to whisper — 
beware of too much indulgence— I should only give 
a hint, that the fondness of a fadier, for a fine boy, 
might seem to justify. I have no particular reason 
for the caution, at this distance it is not possible I 
should, but in a case like yours, an admonition of that 
sort seldom wants propriety. 



Yours, my dear friend. 



W.C. 



LETTER LXXXVI. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Nov 26, 1781. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I wrote to yoii by the last 
post, supposing you at Stock ; but lest that Letter 
should not follow you tq Laytonstone;, and you sbo\ild 
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suspect me of unreasonable delay, and lest the frank 
you have sent me, should degenerate into waste pa- 
per, and perish upon my hands, I write again. The 
former Letter however, containing all my present 
stock of intelligence> it id more than possible, that 
this may prove a blank, or but little worthy your ac- 
ceptance. You will do me the justice to suppose, 
that if I could be very entertaining, I would be so, 
because, by giving me credit for such a willingness to 
please, you only allow me a share of that universal 
vanity, which inclines every man, upon all occasi- 
ons, to exhibit himself to the best advantage. To 

4 

say the truth however, when I write, |as I do to you, 
not ^bout business, nor on any subject that approach- 
es to that description, I mean much less my corres- 
pondent's amusemerit, which my modesty will not al- 
wiays permit me to hope for, than my own. There is 
a pleasure, annexed to the communication of one's 
ideas, whether by word of mouth, or by letter, which 
nothing earthly can supply the place of, and it is the 
delight we find in this mutual intercourse, that not 
only proves us to be creatures intended for social 
life, but more than any thing eke, perhaps, fits* 

lis for it, — I have no patience Kith philosophers 

— they, one and all, suppose (at least I understand 
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it to be a prevailing opinion among them ) t6at 
man's weakness^ his necessities^ his inability ta stand 
a}one> have furnished the prevailing motive, under 
the influence of which, • he renounced at first a 
life of solitude, and becatne a gregarious creature. 
It seems to me mOre reai^CHiable, as well as mol'e ho^ 
Hourable to mf species, to suppose, that generosity 
of soul, and a bi-otherly attachment to otir own ]dn4 
drew us, as it were, to otte common centrfe^ taught 
us to build cities, and inhabit them, and welcome 
every stranger, that would cast in his lot amongst usj 
that we might enjoy fellowshi]^ with each other, and 
the luxury of i*eciproc^l endearments, without which 
a paradise could afford no comfort. There are in** 
deed, all sorts of characters in the world; there are 
some whose understanding's are so sluggish, and 
whose hearts are such merd clods, that they live in 
society without either tontributiilg to the sweetie of 
it. Or having any relish for thfem — —a man of thfe 
stamp,. passes by our window continually— —I nevef 
saw him conversing with a nei^bour but once in my 
life, though I have known him by sight these twelve 
years — he is of a very sturdy make, and has^a round 
belly, extremely protuberant which he evidently 
Considers as bis^ best- friendj because it his only com- 
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panion^ and it is the labour of his life to fill it. I cart 
easily conceive, that it is mejpely the love of gJOoA ea^ 
klgand drinking, and now and^then the >va®/ ofanew 
pair of shoes, thaf attaches this man so much to tiie 
neighbourhood of his fellow morttHs; for suppose thfese 
exigencies^ and others of a like kihd,. t6 saibsii^ na 
longer, and wliat is^ there that could give society the 
preference in his esteem ? He iliight strut aboiri: 
with his two thiilHabs upon his hips in the wilderness, 
he could hardly be more silent, than he is at Olney, 
and for any ad\ antage or comfbrt, of friendship, or 
brotherly affection, he could not be more destit-utfe 
of such blessings there, than in his present situation. 
But other men have something more than guts to sa- 
tisfy ; there are the yearnings of the heart, which, 
let philosophers say what they will, are more impor- 
tunate, than all the necessities of the body, that will 
not suffer a creature, worthy to be called human, to 
be content with an insulated life, or to look for his 
I'riends among the beasts of the forest Yourself for 
instance f It is not because there are no taylors, or 
pastry cooks, to be foiind upon Salisbuty plmi^ 
that you do not diuse it for your alb^%^ hnt be^ 
cause you are a pMlanthropist— -^-^efe^^^^J^ yoiDf^ aNr* 
5:u8cfeptibk of soeiai impressions, aiidfh^te a-ptedli«« 
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in doing a kindnes when you can. Now, upon the 
word of a poor creature, I have said all that I have 
said, without thef least intention to say one word of it 
when I began. But thus it is with my thoughts — 
when you shake a crab-tree, the fruit falls ; good for 
nothing indeed when you ha\ e got it, but still the 
best that is to be expected from a crab-tree. You 
are welcome to them, such as they are, and if you 
approve my sentiments, tell the philosophers of the 
day, that I have out-shot them all, and have dis- 
covered the true origin of society, when I least looked 

for it. 

W. C. 



LETTER LXXXVII. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Jan. 5, 1782. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Did I allow myself to 
plead the common excuse of idle correspondents, 
and esteem it a sufficient reason for not writing, ^that 
I have nothing to write about, I certainly should not 
yfmte now rBut I have so often found, on similar oc- 
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casions^ when a great penury of matter has seemed to 
threaten me with an utter impossibility of hatching a 
Letter, that nothing is necessary, but to put pen to pa- 
per, and go on, in order to conquer all difficulties ; 
that availing myself of past experience, I now begin 
with a most assured persuasion, that sooner or later, 
one idea naturally suggesting another, I shall come 
to a most prosperous conclusion. 

In the last Review, I mean in the last but one, 
I saw Johnson's critique upon Prior and Pope. I am^ 
bound to acquiesce in his opinion of the latter, be- 
cause it has always been my own. I could never a- 
gr€Je with those who preferred him to Dry den, nor 
with others ( I have known such, and persons of taste 
and discernment too ) who could not allow him to be 
a poet at all. He was certainly a mechanical maker 
of verses, and in every line he ever wrote, we see in- 
dubitable matks of most indefatigable industry and 
lal^our. Writers, who find it necessary to make such 
strenuous and painful exertions, are generally as 
phlegmatic, as they are correct; but Pope was, in 
this respect, exempted from the common lot of au 
thors of that class. With the unwearied application 
of a plodding Flemish painter, who draws a shrimp 
Vol. 1. . T 
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with the most miliute exactness, he had all the geni- 
us of one of the first masters. Never, I believe, were 
such talents, and such drudgery united. But I admire 
Dr\ den most, who has succeeded by mere dint of 
genius, and in spite of a laziness, and carelessness, 
almost peculiar to himself. His faults are number- 
less, and so are his beauties. His faults are those of 
d great man, and his beauties are such, (at least some- 
times) as PopCi with all his touching, and re-touch- 
ing, could never equal. So far therefore, I have no 
quarrel with Johnson. But I cannot subscribe to what 
he says of Prior. In the first placfe, though my me- 
mory may fail me, I do not recollect that he takes any 
notice of his Solomon, in my mind, the best poem, 
whether we consider the subject of it, or the execu- 
tion, that he ever wrote. In the next place, he con- 
demns him for introducing Venus and Cupid into 
his love verses, and concludes it impossible his pas- 
sion could be sincere, because when he would express 
it, he has recourse to fables. But when Prior wrote, 
those deities were not so obsolete as they are at pre- 
sent. His cotemporary writers, and some that suc- 
ceeded him, did not think them beneath their no- 
tice. Tibullus, in reality, disbelieved their existence, 
^ much as we do ; yet Tibullus is allowed to be the 
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prince of all poetical iuamoratos, though he menti^ 
ons them in almost every page. There is a fashion 
in these things, which the Doctor seems to have for- 
gotten. But what shall we say of his fusty-rusty re- 
marks upon Henry and Emma ? I agree with him, 
that morally considered, both the knight and his lady 
are bad characters, and that each exhibits an example 
which ought not to be followed. The man dissembles 
in a way, that would have justified the w^oman had 
she renounced him, and the woman resolves to fol- 
low him at the expence of delicacy, propriety, and 
even modesty itself. But when the critic calls it a 
dull dialogue, who but a critic will believe 'him ? 
There are few readers of poetry of either sex, in this 
country, wKo cannot remember how that enchanting 
piece has bewitched them, who do not know, that 
instead of findinff it tedious, they have been so de- 
lighted with the romantic ttim of it, as to have over- 
looked all its defects, and to have given it a conse- 
crated place in their memories, without ever feeling 
it a burthen. I wonder almost, that as the Baccha- 
nals served Orpheus, the boys and girls do not tear 
this husky, dry, commentator, limb from limb, in 
resentment of such an injury dpne to their darling 

T 2 
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poet, I admire Johnson, as a man of gf eat erudition, 
and sense, but when he sets himself up for a judge of 
writers upon the subject of love, a pasaon which I 
suppose he never felt in his life, he might as well 
think himself qualified to pronounce upon a treatise 
on horsemanship, or the art of fortification. 

The next pacquet I receive, will bring me, I 
imagine, the last proof sheet of my volume, which 
will consist of about three hundred and fifty pages, 
honestly printed. My public entree therefore is not 
far distant 



Yours, 



W,C. 



LETTER LXXXVIII. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN, 



Jannary 17, 178?. 

MY DEAR WILLIAM, 

I am glad we agree in our 
opinion of king critic, and the writers on whom he 
has bestowed his animadversions. It is a matter of 
indifference to me whether I think with the world at 
large ox not, but I wish my friends to be of my 
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mind. The same work will wear a different appear- 
ance, in the eyes of the same man, according to the 
different views with which he reads it ; if merely for 
his amusement, his candour being in less danger of 
a twist from interest or prejudice, he is pleased with 
what is really pleasing, and is not over curious to dis- 
cover a blemish, because the exercise of a minute ex- 
actness is not consistent with his purpose. But if he 
once becomes a critic by trade, the case is altered. 
He must then, at any rate, establish if he can, an opi- 
nion in every mind, of his^ uncommon discernment, 
and his exquisite taste. This great end, he can ne- 
ver accomplish by thinking in the track that has been 
beaten, under the hoof of public judgment. He must 
endeavour to convince the world, that their favourite 
authors have more faults than they are aware of, and 
such as they have never suspected. Having marked out 
a writer universally esteemed, whom he finds it for 
that very reason, convenient to depreciate and traduce, 
he will overlook some of his beauties, he will faintly 
praise others, and in such a manner as to make thou- 
sands, more modest, though quite as judicious as him- 
self, question wheteher they are beauties at all. Can 
there be a stronger illustration of all that I have said, 
than the severity of Johnsons's remarks upon Prior, I 
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might have said the injustice ? His reputation as an 
author, who, with much labour indeed, but widi admi- 
rable success, has embellished all his poems with the 
most charming ease, stood unshaken 'till Johnson 
thrust his head against it. And how does he attack 
him in this his principal fort? I cannot recollect 
his very words, but 1 am much mistaken indeed, if 
my n>emory fails me with respect to the purport of 
them. " His words,*' he says, " appear to be forced 
^' into their proper places: There indeed we find 
'' them, but find likewise, that their arrangement has 
been the eflfect of constraint, and that without vio- 
lence, they would certainly have stood in a differ- ' 
*' ent order." By your leave, most learned Doctcw, 
this is the most disingenuous temark I ever met with, 
and would have come with abetter grace from Carl, 
or Dennis. Every man conversant with verse-writ- 
ing, knows, and knows by painful experience, that 
the familiar style, is of all styles the most difficult to 
succeed in. To make verse speak the language of 
prose, without being prosaic, to marshal the words 
of it in tsuch an order, as liiey might naturally take 
in falling from the lips of an extemporaT}' speaker, 
yet without meanness ; harmoniously, elegantly, and 
without seeming to displace a syllable for thesake of 
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the rhyme, is one of the most arduous tasks a poet 
can undertake. He that could accomplish this task 
was Prior ; many have imitated his excellence in this 
particular, but the best copies have fallen far short of 
the original. And now to tell us, after we and oxir 
fathers have admired him for it so long, that he is an 
easy writer indeed, but that his ease has an air of stiflP- 
ness in it, in short, that his ease is not ease, but only 
something like it, what is it but a self contradiction, 
an observation that grants what it is just going to de- 
ny, and denies what it has just granted, in the same 
sentence, and in the same breath ? — But I have filled 
the greatest part of my sheet with a ver}'^ uninterest- 
ing subject. I will only say, that as a nation, we are 
not much indebted, in point of poetical credit, to 
this too sagacious and unmerciful judge; and that for 
myself in particular, I have reason to rejoice that he 
entered upon, and exhausted the labours of his office, 
before my poor volume could possibly become an 
object of them. By the way, you cannot have abodk 
at the time you motion, I have lived a fortnight or 
more in expectation of the last sheet, which is not 
yet arrived. 

You have already furnished John's membry 
with by far the greatest part of what a parent would 
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wish to store it ivith. If all that is merely trivial, and 
all that has an immoral tendency were expunged 
from our English poets, how would they shrink, and 
how would some of them completely vanish. I be- 
lieve there are some of Dryden's Fables^ which he 
would find very entertaining ; they are for the most 
part fine compositions, and not above his apprehen- 
sion ; but Dryden has written few things that are not 
blotted here and there with an unchaste allusion, so 
that you must pick his way for him, lest he should 
tread in the dirt. Yoli did not mention Milton's Al- 
legro and Penseroso, which I remember being so 
charmed with when I was a boy, that I was never wea- 
ry of them. There are even passages in the paradi- 
siacal part of the Paradise Lost, which he might study 
with advantage, And to teach him, as you can, to de- 
liver some of the fine orations made in the Pandae- 
monium, and those between Satan, Ithuriel, and 
Zephon, with emphasis, dignity, and propriety, might 
be of great use to him hereafter. The sooner the 
ear is formed, and the organs of speech are accustom- 
ed to the various inflections of the voice, which the 
rehearsal of those passages demands, the better. I 
should think too, that Thomson's Seasons might afibrd 
him some useful lessons. At least they would have a 
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tendency to give his mind an observing> and a philo- 
sophical turn. I do not forget that he is but a child, 
but I remember that he is a child favoured with ta- 
lents, superior to his years. We were much pleased 
with his remarks on your alms-giving, and doubt not 
but it will be verified with respect to the two guineas 
you sent us, which have made four Christian people 
happy. Ships I have none, nor have touched a pen- 
cil these three years, if ever I take it up again, which 
I rather suspect I shall not, ( the employment requir- 
ing stronger eyes than mine) it shall be at John's 
service. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W. C. 



LETTER LXXXIX. 



To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

Feb. 2, 1782. 
MY Dear friend. 

Though I value your corres- 
pondence highly on its own account, I certainly va- 
lue it the more in consideration of the many diffi- 
culties under which you carry it on. Having so 
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many other engagements, and engagements so much 
more \vorthy your attenticMi^ I ought to esteem it, as 
I do, a singular proof of your friendship, that you so 
often make an opportunity to bestow a Letter upon 
me : And this, not only because mine, ^^ucfa I write 

in a state of mind not very favourable to religious 
contemplations, are never worth your reading, but 
especially because while you consult my gratification, 
and endeavour to amuse my melancholy, your 
thoughts are forced out of the only channel in which 
they delight to flow,^ and constrained into another so 
different, and so little interesting to a mind like yours, 
that but for me, and for my sake, they would perhap? 
never visit it. Though I should, be glad therefore to 
hear from you every week, I do not complain that I 
enjoy that privilege but once in a fortnight, but am 
rather happy to be indulged in it so often. 

I thank you for the jog you gave Johnson's 
^Ibow ; communicated from him to the printer, it has 
produced me two more sheets, and two more will 
bring the business, I suppose, to a conclusion. I 
«ometiH\es feel such a perfect indifference, with re- 
spect to th^ public opinion of ray book, that I am 
ready to flatter myself no censure of reviewers, or 
other critical readers, would occasion me the smallest 
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disturbance. But not feeliog myself constantly pos- 
sessed of this desirable apathy, I am sometimes apt to 
suspect that it is not altogether sincere, or at least that 
I may lose it just in the moment, when I may happen 
most to want it. Be it however^ as it may, I am still 
persuaded, that it is not in their power to mortify 
jne much. I have intended well, and performed to 
Ibe best of my ability— — so far was right, and this is 
a boast of which they cannot rob me. If they con- 
demn my poetry, I must even say with Cervantes, 
" Let them do better if they can !" — if my doctrine, 
they judge that, which they do not understand ; I 
shall except to the jurisdiction of. the court, and 
plead. Coram non judice. Even Horace could say, 
he should neitiier be the plumper for the praise, nor 
the leaner for the condemnation of his readers, and 
it will prove me wanting to myself indeed, if sup- 
ported by so many sublimer considerations than he 
was master of, I cannot sit loose to popularity, which 
like the wind, bloweth where it listeth, and is equal- 
ly out of our command. If you, and two or three 
more, such as you, say, well done ; it ought to give 
me more contentment, than if I could earn Chur- 
chill's laurels, and by the same means. 

I wrote to Lord Dartmouth to apprise him of 
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my intended present, and have received a most affec- 
tionate and obliging answer. 

I am rather pleased that you have adopted 
other sentiments respecting our intended present to 
the critical Doctor. I allow him to be a man of gi- 
gantic talents, and most profound learning, nor have 
I any doubts about the universality of his knowledge. 
But by what 1 have seen of his animadversions on the 
poets, I feel myself much diposed to question, in 
many instances, either his candour or his taste. He 
finds fault too often, like a man that having sought 
it very industriously, is at last obliged to stick 
it on a pin's point, and look at it through a micros- 
cope, and I am sure I could easily convict him of 
having denied many beauties, and overlooked more. 
Whether his judgment be in itself defective, or whe- 
ther it be warped by collateral considerations, a wri- 
ter upon such subjects as I have chosen, would pro- 
bably find but little mercy at his hands. 

No winter since we knew Olney, has kept us 
more confined than the present. We have not more 
than three times escaped into the fields, since last 
autumn. Man, a changeable creature in himself, 
seems to subsist best in a state of variety, as his pro- 
per element a melancholy man at least, is apt 
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to grow sadly weary of the same walks, and the same 
pales, and to find that the same scene will suggest 
the same thoughts perpetually. 

Though I have spoken of the utility of changes/ 
we neither feel, nor wish for any in our friendships, 
and consequently stand just where we did with re- 
spect to your whole self. 

Yours, my dear sir, 

W. C 



LETTER XC. 



To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

Feb. 16, 1782. 

Carraccioli says '^ There 

^' is something very bewitching in authorship, and 
'* that he who has once written, will write again." 
It may be so I can subscribe to the former part 
of his assertion from my own experience, having 
never found an amusement,- among the many I have 
Be^n obliged to have recourse to, that so well answer- 
ed the pnrpose for which I used it. The quieting 
and composing effect of it was such, and so totally 
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absorbed have I sometimes been, in my rhyming oc- 
cupation, that neither the past, nor the future, ( those 
themes which to me are so fruitful in regret at other 
times) had any longer a share in my contemplation. 
For this reason I wish, and have often wished, ^nce 
the fit left me, that it would seize me again ; but hi- 
therto I have wished it in vain. I see no want of sub- 
jects, but I feel a total disability to discuss them. 
Whether it is thus with other writers or not, I am 
ignorant, but I should suppose my case in this re- 
spect, a little peculiar. The voluminous writers at 
least, whose vein of fancy seems always to have been 
rich in proportion to their occasions, cannot have 
been so unlike, and so unequal to themselves. 
There is this difference between my poetship and the 

generality of them they have been ignorant how 

much they have stood indebted to an Almighty pow- 
er, for the exercise of those talents, they have sup- 
posed their own. Whereas I know, and know most 
perfectly, and am perhaps to be taught it to the lasl, 
that my power to think, whatever it be, and conse- 
quently my power to compose, is, as much^ as my 
outward form, afforded to me by the same hand, that 
makes me, in any respect, to di£fer from a brute. 
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This lesson, if not constantly inculcated, might per- 
haps be forgotten, or at least too slightly remembered. 

W. C- 



LETfER XCI. 



To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIX, 

Feb. 24, 1782. 

My dear friend, if I shbtiM 
receive 'ia Letter from you to-morrow, you must still, 
remember, that I am not in your debt, having paid 
you by anticipation. — Knowing that you take an in- 
terest in my publication, and that you have \vaited 
for it with some impatience, I write to inform you, 
that, if it is possible for a printer to be punctual, I 
shall come forth on the first of March. I have order- 
ed two copies to Stock ; one for Mr, John Umvin. — 
It is possible after all, that my book may come forth 
without a preface. Mr. Newton has written [he 
could indeed write no other) a very sensible, as well 
as a very friendly one ; and it is printed Bui thc^ 
bookseller, who knows him w^ell, and esteems 
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him highly^ is anxious to have it cancelled^ 
and, with my consent first obtained, has offered 

to negociate that matter with the author.- He 

judges, that, though it would serve to recom- 
mend the volume to the religious, it would disgust 
the profane, and that there is in reality, no need of 
a preface at all. I have found Johnson a very judi- 
cious man, on other occasions, and am therefore 
willing that he should determine for me upon this. 

There are but few persons, to whom I present 
my book. The Lord Chancellor is one. I enclose 
in a pacquet I send by thii& post to Johnson, a Letter 
to his Lordship, which will accompany the volume ; 
and to you I enclose a copy of it, because I know 
you will have a friendly curiosity to see it. An au- 
thor Ts an important character. Whatever his merits 
may be, the mere circumstance of authorship war- 
rants his approach to persons, whom otherwise per- 
haps he could hardly address without being deemed 
impertinent. He can do me no good. If I should 
happen to do him a little, I shall be a greater man 
than he. I have ordered a copy likewise to Mr. S. 

I hope John continues to be pleased, and to 
give pleasure. If he loves instruction, he has a tutor 
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who cari give him plentifully of what he loves ; and 
with his natural abilities, his progress must be such 
as you would wish. 

Yours, 

W. C. 



LETTER XCII. 

* j . t 

To Lord THURLOW. 

< , f ■ 

(SKCLOSED TO MR. UKWIN,) 

Olney, Bucks. Feb, 25, 1782. 

MYLORn, 

I make no apology for what 
I account a duty ! I should ofiend against the cordia- 
lity of our former friendship, should I send a volume 
into the world, and forget how much I am bound to 
pay my particular respects to your Lordship upon 
that occasion : When we parted, you little thought 
of hearing from me again ; and I as little, that I 
should live to write to vou, still less, that I should 
wait on you in the capacity of an author. 

Among the pieces I have the honour to send, 
there is one, for which I must intreat your pardon. 

V0L;1. U 
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1 mean that, of which yoiir Lordship is the subjecr 
The best excuse I can make is, that it flowed almost 
spontaneously from the affectionate remembrance of 
a connexion that did me so much honour. 

As to the rest, their merits, if they have any, 
and their defects, which are probably more than I 
am aware of, will neither of them escape your notice. 
But where there is much discernment, there is ge- 
nerally much candour ; and I commit myself into 
your Lordship's hands with the less anxiety, being 
well acquainted with yours. 

If my first visit, after so long an interval 
should prove neither a troublesome, nor a dull one, 
but e^cially, if not altogether an unprofitable one» 
orrme tuli pimctum. 

^ I have the honour to be, though with very 

difieretit impressions of some subjects, yet with the 
same sentiments of affection and esteem as ever, 
your Lordship's faithful, and most obedient, humble 
servant, 

4 

w. c. 
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LETtEk xcin. 



To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON- 



Felnruary 1782* 

MY DEAR FRIEND^ 

I enclose Johnsdn^s Letter 
upon the subject of the Preface, and would send you 
' my reply to it, if I had kept a copy. This however 
was the purport of it. That Mr. -, whom I de- 
scribed, as you described him to me, had made a 
similar objection, but that being willing to hope, that 
two or three pages of sensible matter, well expressed, 
might possibly go down, though of a religious cast, 
I was resolved to belie^^e him mistaken, and ^ pay 
no regard to it. That his judgment however, who 
by his occupation is bound to undersand what will 
promote the sale of a book, and what will hinder it, 
seemed to deserve more attention. That therefore, 
according to his own offer, written on a small slip 
of paper now lost, I should be obliged to him if he 
would state his difficulties to you ,* adding, 1 need 
not inform him, who is so well acquainted with you^ 
that he would find you easy to be persuaded to sa* 
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crifice, if necessary, what you had written, to the 
interests of the book. I find he has had an interview 
with you upon the occasion, and your behaviour in 
it has verified my prediction. What course he deter- 
inines upon^ Ido not know, nor am I at all anxious 
about it. It is impossible for me however, to be so 
insensible of your kindness in writing the Preface, 
as not to be desirous of defying all contingencies, 
rather than entertain a wish to suppress it. It will 
do me honour in the eyes of those, whose good opi* 
nion is indeed an honour, and if it hurts me in the 
estimation of others, I cannot help it ; the fault is 
neither yours, nor mine, but theirs. If a minister's 
is a more splendid character than a poet's, and I think 
nobody that understands their value can hesitate in 
deciding that question, then undoubtedly the advan- 
tage of having our names united in the same volume, 
is all on my side. 

We thank you for the Fast-sermon. I had not 

rcaJ two pages before I exclaimed the man has 

read Expostulation. But though there is a strong 
resemblance between the two pieces, in point of 
matter^ and sometimes the very same expressions are 
to be met with, yet I soon re^rollected, that on such 
a theme, a striking cc^niqidence of both might hap^ 
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pen without a wonder. I doubt xiox thpit^ k tj|ie^ 

l^rq^uction of ^ bqnest man^ it carries with it an aii, 

' - - ■ ■ . . •, 'J 

of sincerity and zeal, that is not ^^ily counlerfeitedy 
But tbpugh I can se^ no reason, why kings should not^ 
i^pmetiipes hear of thieir faults, as well as other men, 
I think I see many gpp$( ones why they should not be 
reprpved so piiljlicjtly. |t can hardly h^ done witli^ 
that respept wh^ph is d^,^ ^9 their o^ce, op the par^ 
of the author, or without encouraging a spirit of ui^- 
mannerly censure ii^ hifs readers. His majesty too 

perhaps might answer my own personal feelings^ 

and offences, I aofi re^dy to co^less, bu^ weye I to 
fojjow your adyic?, ?nd casjtiier the profligate from^ 
^y service, where must I seek men of faith, and true 
Christian piety, qualified by nature and by education, 
to succeed them ? Busing B^U^t be done, men of 
business sdone can do it, and good men are rarely 
found, under that description. When Nathan reprov- 
ed David, he did not employ an herald, or accompa- 
ny his charge with the sound of the trumpet ; nor 
can I think the writer of this sermon quite justifiable 
in exposing the king's faults in the sight of the 

people. 

Your answer respecting Minz is quite satisfac- 
tory, ajid gives nae much pleasure. I hate altering. 



though I never refuse the task when propriety seems 
to enjoin it; and an alteration in this instance^ if I 
am not mistaken^ would have been singularly diffi^ 
cult. Indeed^ when a piece has been finished two or 
three years, and an author finds occasion to amende 
or make an addition to it, it is not easy to fall upon 
the very vein, from which he drew his ideas in the 
first instance, but either a different turn of thought 
or expression, will betray the patch, and convince a 
reader of discernment^ that it has been cobbled and 
varnished. 

Our love to you both, and to the young Eu- 
phrosyne ! the old lady of that name being long since 
dead, if she pleases she shall fill her vacant ojQice, 
and be my muse hereafter. 

Yours, my dear sir. 



LETTER XCIV. 



To the Rcvd. JOHN NEWTON. 

March 6, 1782. 

Is peace the nearer be* 
cm^ our pfttriots have resolved that it is desirably ? 
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Will the victory they have gained in the House of 
Commons be attended with any other ? Do they ex- 

* ' ■ 'X 

pect the same success on other occasions, and having 
once gained a majority, are they to be the majority 

for ever ? ^These are the questions we agitate by 

the fire-side in an evening, without being able to 
come to any certain conclusion, partly I suppose, 
because the subject is in itself uncertain, and part- 
ly because we are not furnished with the means of 
understanding it. I find the politics of times past, 
far more intelligible than those of the present. Time 
has thrown light upon what was obscure, and decid- 
ed what was ambiguous. The characters of great 
men, which are always mysterious while they live, 
are ascertained by the faithful historian, and sooner 
or later receive the wages of fame or infamy, accord- 
ing to their true deserts. How have I seen sensible 
and learned men, bum incense to the meniory of 
Oliver Cromwell, ascribing to him, as the greatest 
hero in the world, the dignity of the British empire, 
during the interregnum. A century past before that' 
idol, which seemed to be of gold, was proved to b6 
a wooden one. The fallacy however was at length 
detected, and the honour of that detection has fal- 
Jen to the share of a woman. I do not know whe* 
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thcT you have read Mrs. Macauley's history of that 

period. She has handled him more roughly than the 

Scots did at the battle of Dunbar. He would have 

thought it little worth his while to have broken 

through all obligations divine aud human, to have 

wept crocodile's tears, and wrapt himself up in the 

obscurity of speeches that nobody could^ understand, 

could he have foreseen that in the ensuing century, a 

lady's scissars would clip his laurels close, and expose 

his naked villany to the scorn of all posterity. This 

however has been accomplished, and so effectually, 

that I suppose it is not in the power of the most ar- 

tificial management to make them grow again. Even 

the sagacious of mankind are blinds when Providence 

leaves them to be deluded ; so blind, that a tyrant 

shall be mistaken for a true patriot : true patriots (such 

were the Long Parliament) shall be abhorred as tyrants, 

and almost a whole nation shall dream that they have 

the full enjoyment of liberty, for years after such a 

complete knave as Oliver shall have stolen it complete* 

ly from them. I am indebted fbr all this show of his* 

torical knowledge to Mr. Bull, who has lent me five 

volumes of the work I menti on. I was willing to 

display it while I have it; in a twelvemonth's time, 

I BhalJ remember almost nothing of the matter. 

W. C. 
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LETTER XCV. 

To the Revd. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

^^arch7, 1782. 

MY DEAR FRIEND^ 

We have great pleasure in 
the contemplation of your Northern journey, as it 
promises us a sight of you and yours by the way, 
and are only sorry Miss Shuttle worth cannot be of 
the party. A line to ascertain the hour, when we 
may expect you, by the next preceding post will be 
welcome. 

It is not much for my advantage, that the 
printer delays so long to gratify your expectation. 
It is a state of mind, that is apt to tire and discon-* 
cert us ; and there are but few pleasures, that make 
us amends for the pain of repeated disappointment. 
I take it for granted you have not received the vo-^- 
lume, not having received it myself, nor indeed 
heard from Johnson, since he fixed the first of the 
month for its publication. 

What a medley are our public prints, half the 
page filled with the ruin of the country, and the 
pther half filled with the vices and pleasures of it-^ 
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here is an island taken^ and there a new comedy — 
heir an empire lost, and there an Italian opera^ or a 
Lord's rout on a Sunday ! 

*' May it please your Lordship ! I am an Eng* 
*^ lishman^ and must stand or fall with the nation. 
Religion, its true Palladium, has been stolen away ; 
and it is crumbling into dust. Sin ruins us, the 
" sins of the great especially, and of their sins espe- 
'• cially the violation of the sabbath, because it is 
" naturally productive of all the rest. If you wish 
*' well to our arms, and would be glad to see the 
kingdom, emerging from her ruins, pay more re- 
spect to an ordinance, that deserves the deepest ! 
I do not say pardon this short remonstrance ! ■ -1 
'' The concern I feel for my country, and the inter- 
*' est I have in its prosperity, gave me a right to 
" make it. I am &c." 

Thus one might write to his Lordship, and (I 

m 

suppose) might be as profitably employed in whist- 
lino; the tune of an old ballad. 

I have no copy of the Preface, nor do I know 
at present, how Johnson and Mr. Newton have set- 
tled it. In the matter of it there was nothing offen^ 
sively peculiar. But it was thought too pious. 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C, 
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lETTER XCVI. 



To the Revd. JOHN NEWTON. 

March 14, 1781 

MY PEAB FRIEND, 

I can only repeat what I said 
some time since, that the world is grown more foolish, 
and careless than it was, when I bad the honour of 
knowing it. Though your Preface was of a serious 
cast, it was yet free from every thing that might, with 
propriety, expose it to the charge of Methodism, be- 
ing guilty of no offensive peculiarities, nor contain- 
ing any of those obnoxious doctrines, at which the 
world is so apt to be angry, and which we must give her 
leave to be angry at, because we know she cannot 
help it. It asserted nothing more than every rational 
creature must admit to be true- — '^ that divine and 
^' earthly things can no longer stand in competition 
^' with each other, in the judgment of any man, than 
f^ while he continues ignorant of their respective va- 
^^ lue, and that the moment the eyes are opened, the 
f^ latter are always cheerfully relinquished for the 
'' sake of the former/' Now I do most certainly 
remi^mber th^ time when su^b A proposition as thij^ 



^i^ould have been at leaai supportable^ and when it 
would not have spoiled the market of any volume, to 
which it had been prefixed, ergo— the times are al 
tered for the worse. 

I have reason to be very much satisfied \^ith 
xny publisher — he marked such lines as did not please 
lliln, and as often as I could, I paid all possible re- 
apect to his animadversions. You will accordingly 
find, at least if you recollect how they stood in the 
MS. that several passages are better for having under^- 
gone his critical notice. Indeed I do not know 
where I could have found a bookseller who could 
fcave pointed out to me my defects with more diss- 
oemment, and as I find it is a fashion for modera 
tmrds, to publish the names of the literati, who have 
3fevoured their works with a revisal^ would myself 
wost willingly have ^K^knowledged my obligations to 
Johnson, and so I toH him. I am to thank y oa 
likewise, and ought to have done it in the first place, 
for havingtecommended to me the oppression of 
-some lines, which I am now more than ever convinced 
«rbuld at teast hav« done me no honour. 

W.C. 
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The immediate saccess of his first Volume was 
yfery far from being equal to its extraordinary merit. 
For some time it seemed to be neglected by the pub- 
lick, although the first poem in the collection con- 
tains such a powerful image of its author, as might 
be thought sufficient not only to excite attention, 
but to secure attachment : for Cowper had iwdeagn- 
edly executed a masterly portrait of himsdf, in de- 
scribing the true poet: I allude to the following 
verses in '' Table TalL" 

NahirCi exerting an unwearied power, 
Forms, opens, and gives scent to every flower ; 
Spreads the fresh verdure of the field, and Jcads 
The dancing Naiads ^ro^ the dewy meads : ^ 
^ She fills pro&se 4eft iboutt&di liildie ttiroats 
With mfiisic, modvl&ting all'^eiiMidtes; 
And chaiins die woodland ^scenes, and wilds unkncNiKiy, 
With artless airs, and concerts of her own ; 
But seldom {as if fearful of «xpence) 
Vouchsafes to man a poet's just pretence—- 
Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought. 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely «oti^t ; 
Ftmcy, that from the bow that^parts the sky 
JBdngs colours, dipt in Heaven^ th»l ^tueufcr die ; 
* A soul ekaked abeve cai:th, a imnd 
SkiU'd in the dMU^ters Hll^t fertn mankind ^ 
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And, as the son in rising beauty drest 
Looks from the dappled orient to the west^ 
-And marks, whatever clouds may interpose. 
Ere yet Lis race bcJgins, its glorious close, 
An eye like his to catch the distant goal. 
Or, ere the wheels of verse begin to roll, 
Like his to shed illuminating rays 
On every scene and subject it surveys : 
Thus grac*d, the man asserts a poet's name. 
And the world cheerfully admits the claim. 



The concluding lines may be considered as an 
omen of that celebrity, which such a writer, in the pro- 
cess of time, could not fail to obtain. Yet powerful 
as the claims of Cowper were to instant admiration 
and applause, it must be allowed (as an apology for 
the inattention of the publick) that he hazarded some 
sentiments in his first Volume, which were very likely 
to obstruct its immediate success in the world. I par- 
ticularly allude to his bold eulogy on Whitfield, whom 
the dramatic satire of Foote, in his comedy of the 
Minor, had taught the nation to deride as a mischiev- 
ous fanatic. I allude also to a little acrimonious 
censure, in which he had indulged himself against 
one of Whitfield's devout rivals, Mr. Charles Wesley, 
for allowing sacred music to form a pdrt of his occu- 
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pation in a Sunday evening. Such praise, and such 
reproof, might easily induce many careless readers, 
unacquainted with the singular mildness, and purity 
of character, that really belonged to the new poet, 
to reject his book, without giving it a fair perusal, as 
the production of a recluse, inflamed with the fierce 
spirit of bigotry. No supposition could have been 
wider from the truth ; for Co wper was indeed a rare 
example of true Christian benevolence; yet, as the 
best of men have their little occasional foibles, he al- 
lowed himself, sometimes with his pen, but never I 
believe in conversation, to speak rather acrimoniously 
of several pursuits and pastimes, that seem not to de- 
serve any austerity of reproof. Of this he was aware 
himself, and confessed it, in the most ingenuous man- 
ner, on the following occasion. One of his intimate 
friends had written, in the first volume of his Poems, 
the following passage from the younger Pliny^ as de- 
scriptive of the book : Multa tenialer, midta sublimi- 
teVy multa venuste, multa tenere^ multa dulcitery multa 
cum bile" Many passages are delicate, many sublime, 
many beautiful, many tender, many sweet, many 
acrimonious. 

Cowper was pleased with the application^ and 
said, with the utmost, candour and sincerity, " The 
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latter part is very true indeed ; yes ! yes ! there are 
multa cum bilcy many acrimonious.'' 

These little occasional touches of austerity would 
naturally arise in a life so sequestered : but how just 
a subject of surprize and admiration is it^ to behold 
an author starting under such a load of disadvantages, 
and displaying, on the sudden, such a v^ety of ex- 
cellence ! For neglected, as it was, for a few years, 
the first Volume of Cowper exhibits such a diversity 
of poetical powers, as have beea given very rarely in- 
deed to ^ny indi\idual of the modem, or of the an- 
tient ^world. He is not only great in passages of pa- 
thos, and sublimity, but he is equally admirable in 
wit and humour. After descanting, most copiously, 
on sacred subjects, with the animation of a.prophpt, 
and the simplicity erf* an apostle, he paints the ludi- 
crous characters of common life with thq cpmie force 
of Moliere ; particularly in his poem on Conversation, 
and his exquisite portrait of a fretful temper; apiece 
of moral painting so highly finished, and so happily 
calculated to promote good humour, that a transcript 
of the verses shall close the first Part of these 
memoirs. 
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Same fretful tempers wince at every touch ; 
You always do too little, or too much : 
You speak with life, in hopes to entertain; 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain : 
You fall at once into a lower key ; 

That's worse : the drone-pipe of an humble bee ! 

The southern sash admits too strong a light ; 

You rise and drop the curtain : now it^s bight* 

He shakes with cold ; ^you stir the fire and strive 

To make a blaze : that's roasting him alive. 

Serve him with ven'son, and he chuses fish ; 

With SOal, that's just the sort he wuuld not wish. 

He takes what he at first profess'd to loath ; 
And in dile time feeds heartily on both ; 
Yet, still overclouded with a constant frown ; 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 
Your hope to please him vain on every plan, 
Himself should work that wonder, if he can. 
Alas ! his efforts double his distress ; 
He likes your's little, and his own still less. 
Thus always teazing others, always teaz'd^ 
His only pleasure is to be displeas'd. 

END OP THE FIRST PAKT, 
2ND OF THE FIRST rOLUMK, 
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